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PEEFACE. 



The Handhookfor ComwaU has been separated from that for DevoUf 
in order to make each book more portable for the Traveller. Besides 
a carefid revision on the spot, which this Handbook has under- 
gone, an attempt has been made to render it more practically useful 
by an improved arrangement of many of the Routes, the opening of 
new Railways having partly rendered this advisable. 

Care has been taken to &cilitate the means of reference between the 
different Routes, and to point out the best conducted Inns to which the 
stranger may resort for head-quarters. 

'Hhe readiest access to the interesting district of the Lizard, for those 
coining from the E., is dearly indicated to be from the pleasant town 
of Falmouth. 

The Handbook has been freed from a good deal of legendary lore 
which appeared rather trivial, thus making room for more practical 
matter bearing upon the Traveller's wants. 

Four new Maps of the districts round Tintagel, Lizard, Ltmd's End, 
and Falmouth Harbour have been engraved, on a large scale, and it 
is hoped will facilitate the movements of the Pedestrian and Yachts- 
man, for whom they are specially designed. 

For all this, no doubt many errors still remain, and the Editor 
hopes that all who use this book will favour him with a notice of 
any mistakes or chaoges, sending them to him through Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle Street. The Book is already largely indebted to such 
communications for its increased accuracy; and he takes this oppor- 
tunity to offer his grateiful thanks to friends, known and unknown, 
who have thus assisted him. 

ALBEafARLE StBEET, 

1882. 
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The points of the compass are marked by the letters N. S. E. W. 

(rt,) right, (Z.) left, — applied to the banks of a river. The right bank is 
that which lies on the right hand of a person looking down the stream, or 
whose back is turned towards the quarter from which the current descends. 

A. S., Anglo-Saxon. 

The names of Inns precede the description of every place (often in a 
parenthesis), because the first information needed by a traveller is where 
to lodge. 

Instead of designating a town by the vague words "large" or "small," 
the amount of its population, according to the latest census, is almost 
invariably stated, as presenting a more exact scale of the importance and 
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In order to avoid repetition, the Routes are preceded by a chapter of 
preliminaiy information ; and to facilitate reference to it, each division or 
paragraph is separately numbered. 

Each Route is numbered with Arabic figures corresponding with the 
figures attached to tiie Route on the Map, which thus serves as an Index 
to the Book. 
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§ 1. Teavellebs' General View : — Objects of Interest, and 
HOW TO reach them. — Plan op a Tour and best Hotels. 

The chief attraction for the Traveller in Cornwall consists in its very 
peculiar coast scenery, unsurpassed in any part of England, and made 
familiar to most of us in the grand paintings and engravings of Turner, 
the greennsea bays and coves of Hook, and the softer landscapes of Lee. 
This fine scenery is to be found chiefly in three quarters — on the N. coast 
from Bude to St. Columb, culminating in the slate cliffs of Tintagel 
and Boscastle ; at the Land's find, from the Logan Bock round to 
Gurnard's Head and St. Ives, where the invincible granite presents an 
appropriate rampart against the unbroken swell of the Atlantic ; and 
thirdly, in the serpentine coves and caves of the Lizard, where that rock 
(rare in England) displays not "the colours of the rainbow," but a 
combination of the red, green, and yellow of a serpent's skin, darkened 
in tone so as to approach to blackness. 

England, it will be observed, ends in a point both at its eastern and at 
its western extremity — the corny or horn, of Cornwall corresponding with 
the kant, or angle, of Kent; but the western peninsula stretches far 
further into the sea, and, fiim the hilly ridge which forms its back- 
bone, the Bristol and British Channels are Iwth visible in places from 
the same spot. No wonder, therefore, that along this storm-swept sea- 
board and far inland, trees and shrubs should be scarce, and heath and 
moor prevail over large tracts of granite, &c. To make amends the sea- 
air softens the climate, and in the sunny inlets and sheltered coves of 
the south coast blooming gardens and sub-tropical plants flourish. The 
warm influence of a double current of the Gulf Stream so modifies 
the climate and checks early frosts in sprinor, that the country round 
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Penzance is turned into a great kitchen-garden to famish London with 
earlv vegetables. Another result of this is the number of beautiful 
gardens in Cornwall displaying sub-tropical plants, which stand out in 
the open air, all through the winter. Such are Garclew, near Penryn ; 
Pengerrick, near Falmouth ; Tregothnan, Porthgweddon, by Truro ; 
Helegan, Pentilly, near Saltash ; Menabilly, near Fowey ; Pencarrow ; 
and Trescow, one of the Scilly Isles-^aU these may be reckoned among 
the most pleasing sights for travellers in the West of England. 

Modes of Access, — ^Even the remote comers of Cornwall can now be 
nearly reached by the ramifications of the Grreat Western and South- 
Westem Railways, which carry you within 10 m. of the Land's End, 
at Penzance ; within 18 m. of the Lizard, at Falmouth ; and within 
25 m. of Tintagel, at Launceston. Cornwall may be conveniently 
entered either from Plymouth (6J hours from London), or from 
Tavistock; while from North Devon, Lynton, Ilfraoombe, or Barn- 
staple there is a good road to Bude Haven and Camelford ; and a rail- 
way has been carried from Exeter by Lydford to Launceston, on the 
way to Boscastle and Tintagel. 

Plan of a Toub thbough Cobnwall — including a List of the moat 
remarkable Objects and of the most Convenient and Comfortahle 
Sesting-places and Inns. 

From Plymouth ascend River Tamar to 

Saltash--Cothele — ^Morwell Rocks (Inns: Tamar Hotel and 

Ashburton Hotel, near Calstock). 
St. German's — Church — Port Elliot. 
St. Austell— Carclaze Mine— China Clay Works — Tin Stream 

Work. 
Liskeard (Webb's Hotel) — ^Restormel Castle — St. Neots Church 

and painted glass. 
Traro--Cathedral — Museum — Tr^othnan — Descent of Fal 

River. 
Falmouth (Falmouth Hotel) — Pendennis Castle-r-Pengerrick 

Gardens — by Penryn to Circlew — ^Falmouth Harboui>— St. 

Antony. 
The Lizwrd, by Gweek — ^Mullion Cove — ^Kynance Cove — Lizard 

Town (homely Inns) — ^Lighthouses — Cliff scenery— ^adge- 

with. 
St Michael's Mount. 
Penzance (Inns : Mount's Bay House ; Queen's) — Land's End 

— ^Tol Pedn Penwith — and Logan Rock — St. J ust— Botallack 

Mine. 
Scilly Islands (Hugh House Hotel) — ^Trescow. 
Penzance. 

St. Ives (Inn : Tregenna Castle). 
Grampound Road Station — ^Probus ? 
St. Columb Major (Inn: Red Lion) — ^Mawgan — Bodruthan 

Steps — Newquay (Great Westem Hotel). 
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Wadebridge— Padstow (Eock Ferry Hotel). 

Camelford (King's Arms). 

Tintagel — ^Boscastle (Wellington Inn). 

Camelford — ^Launceston — Castle. 

Tavistock or Exeter. 
By this course the journey terminates with the crowning grandeur and 
stupendous cliff scenery of Tintc^el and Boscastle. 

Parts of the Cornish coast are unrivalled by any similar scenes 
in 'England. These are the sHate cliffs between Boscastle and Tin- 
tagel, the serpentine rocks of the Lizard, and the mc^nificent barrier 
of granite precipices extending between the Logan Eock and Land's 
End. The huge frame of this astonishing rampart, and the hard- 
ness of its material, might be regarded as a special provision against 
the stormy seas which, by means of the prevailing winds, are particu- 
larly directed upon this part of the coast. The caverns in some of 
these cliffs of serpentine and granite should be explored. In the former 
rock they are remarkable for their varied and beautiful colouring ; in 
the latter, for their cylindrical shapes, and the extreme smoothness and 
polish of their walls, the surfaces of which are sometimes without a 
single fracture. 

Every part of the coast is indented by secluded and romantic 
coves, prpvincially called porths, which, on the N. coast, are fringed by 
beaches of shelly sand, extensively lied throughout the county as 
a top-dressing to the land. During the autumn some of these coves 
present, at low-water, very animated scenes, when a number of donkeys 
are busily employed in carrying bags of this sand to the summit of 
the cliffs. 

The bands of strata along that portion of the coast which lies between 
Boscastle and the mouths of the Taw and Torridge are so narrow and 
distinctly marked as to give a ribboned appearance to the cliffs, and 
are heaved and contorted in a manner which defies all description. 
They are also so loosely bound together as to yield readily to the assaults 
of the sea. Here, therefore, the coast presents a ruinous appearance, and 
huge fragments cumber the shore, bearing a resemblance to enormous 
waUs, or to the carcasses of ships which have been stranded and con- 
verted into stone. Five of the Cornish headlands may be particularised 
as pre-eminent for grandeur, viz.: — Tinta^el^ the Gurnard^s Head, 
Pan^lemch, Tdl Pedn Penvrithj and Treryn Ca^sUey the site of the Logan 
Bock. 

'' The heavy and perpetual wash of the sea is one of the character- 
istics of the N. side of the county. On the S. it is only when 
the wind blows half a gale, almost too strong to be walked against, 
that you see the mighty surges come tumbling in in their power and 
magnificence, and without which no visit to the sea-side seems com- 
plete. But here on the N., owing to a continual ground-swell, a 
succession of huge breakers is always rolling in on the rugged shore 
with a voice of thunder. Even on days when no ajr is stirring, the 
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long, dark swells present an imposing spectacle. A gentle breeze 
increases the effect ; and under a brisk wind, the sight of the waves 
urging one another onwards to the beach, becomes impressive beyond 
description. It is this ceaseless commotion that renders the few 
harbours on the Bristol Channel so difficult of access. And the water, 
never at rest, has fretted the clif&, already stupendous, into forms 
savagely sublime. Starting from Ilfi-acombe, a whole month might be 
devoted to this north coast with rich reward to the wanderer." — WhUe'a 
Walk to the LancTs End, 

If Mines and Mining, the special trade of Cornwall, have attraction 
for the traveller, he can gratify his curiosity by descending one of the 
deep mines near Bedruth, but he should not fail to visit also that 
singularly situated Botallack Mine, which sends its galleries under the 
waves of the Atlantic. It may be visited from Penzance or the 
Land's End. 

Carclaze Mine, near St. Austell, a wonderful excavation or open 
quarry worked in the gravel for tin for centuries, and now for china 
clay used for porcelain, in paper-making and bleaching, is an interesting 
focus of industry, and will repay a visit. 

Caution to Pedestrians. — Ck)nsiderable danger attends a walking tour 
in the mining district of Cornwall, from the unprotected pits of aban- 
doned mines, too often left open as pit-falls, in the way of unsuspecting 
travellers, and either unguarded or insufficiently fen(>Bd round. Most 
dangerous of all are those shafts which are covered with a sdllan^ 
a platform of wood thrown across a shaft a little below its mouth, and 
then covered up with earth. In a short time the wooded support is apt 
to rot, and gives way under the feet of the pedestrian. 

In ramblmg over Cornwall the traveller may be frequently puzzled by 
provincial expressions. Thus, for instance, he may ask of a countryman 
the nearest road to St. Just, and be told to his surprise that he is now 
in St. Just, although the moor bounds his view on every side. But St. 
Just means, in Cornwall, the parish of that name : the town is distin- 
guished as the church-town; and so is the smallest village which, 
contains a church. Again, a direction to proceed to such a farmhouse, 
and then turn to the right through the town-place, will be as Hebrew 
to one uninitiated in the language of the West ; but the stranger will 
soon learn that the tovm-pla^e of a farmhouse is the open space, or farm- 
yard, in front of it. In thus wandering through the county the foot- 
weary pedestrian will greet with a benediction the stUe which admits 
him to the churchyard, or links the field path he may be pursuing. 
Unlike the harassing obstruction in other parts of England, it consists 
of bars of granite arranged like a gridiron across a pit dug in the 
ground, and offering, as it does, no impediment t6 a man, though lame or 
feeble, but an effectual barrier to cattle or other animals confined in 
the fields, it might be advantageously adopted by farmers throughout the 
kingdom. 

The following objects are also calculated to strike the attention by 
their novelty, viz. : — porphyry and granite houses, stone hedges, as they 
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are called, though really stone walls, so broad that footpaths run 
along their tops ; teetotal inns, and the arishmows in which the com 
is so heaped in the field as to be proof against rain. 

The untidy look of the outside of the cottages and villages is common 
to both the ** Principality " (Wales), and the "Duchy;* but although 
the outward appearance suggests Ireland, the inside may boast of a 
cleanliness and tidiness unsurpassed in England. 

Character of the People. — Both Devon and Cornwall are pleasant 
counties to travel in, for the hospitality of the West is proverbial, and 
the people are obliging and courteous to strangers. No pedestrian 
has ever wandered over their moors, or explored with curious eye 
the busy scenes of their labour, without having experienced the 
truth of this observation. They are a broad-shouldered race, above 
the average in stature, although individuals may fall below the 
mark — for instance, Jack the Giant-killer, that "pixy" of a man, 
was a Comishman. But it is a fact that West Country regiments, 
when drawn up on parade with those of other counties, have 
covered a greater space of ground, the numbers being equal. Their 
courage hsis been often displayed. Lord Exmouth, when Captain 
Pellew, fought and won one of the most brilliant of single-ship 
actions with a crew of Cornish miners. At an earlier J)eriod it 
shone forth as conspicuously. In the Great Rebellion the mainstay 
of the throne was found in the West, where the Cornish generals 
were called "the wheels of Charles's wain." Indeed the loyalty 
that was then manifested has its witness in the famous letter of thanks 
addressed to the Cornish men, of which copies are still preserved in 
some of the churches (see § 3. Sketch of History), The love of excite- 
ment, and of preaching, or any sort of oratory, and an utter absence of 
method in work or business, proclaim the Welsh " Cymry** and the 
" Cemiwaith " of Cornwall to be of the same blood and race. 

WresUmg and Hurling, — ^The old Cornish games are gradually losing 
their hold, and are dying out in the country. The vjresUvng matches^ 
which formerly were well attended and patronized by the local gentry, 
are now, with few exceptions, got up by the publicans as means of selling 
liquor ; and in place of the gold-laced hat which used to be the champion's 
prize, the rewards are given in money — often giving rise to a suspicion 
of foul play, or of a man " selling his back ; " i, e, allowing himself to 
be thrown by his adversary for the sake of a division of the prize. 
Cornish wrestling had not the savage character thatprevailed among 
the Devonshire "kickshins," as they are called. The shoes of the 
Cornish players were taken off before beginning the match, and then 
kicks and trips are nearly, if not entirely, harmless. At the Red Lion 
Hotel, in St. Columb, is a large silver punchbowl, given to the land- 
lord, the famous wrestler, Polkinhorne, by the gentlemen of the county, 
after his great match with the Devon Champion, Abi^am Gann. 

The ancient ^ame of hurling is now confined to the two parishes of 
St. Columb, Major and Minor, though attempts have been made to 
revive it in some other places. The game is a sort of extended football 
-—the goals being the church towers of thd contending parishes. The 
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ball is thrown by hand instead of being kicked. The players, to the 
number of 22 on each side, are posted by the leader in various spots 
and hiding-places to seize the runner with the balL No blow may be 
struck ; but many a good-humoured struggle ensues for the possession 
of the ball. The prize is a silver ball/neld by the winning parish 
until it is again played for. 

The climate of Cornwall, like that of Devonshire, varies much in dif- 
ferent localities ; the sheltered recesses on the southern coast enjoying a 
mild and equable temperature, where the sun has rarely sufficient play 
to ripen the grape, and snow and ice are almost unknown, and where 
the myrtle, geranium, fuchsia, hydrangea, and other exotics grow in the 
open air; while the bare hills and elevated moors, which constitute 
a great portion of Cornwall, are characterised by bleakness. Atlantic 
storms sweep unchecked over this wild expanse, and the few trees which 
grow in exposed situations are dwarfish in stature, and bent nearly into 
a horizonted position. The extreme fury of these gales would scarcely 
be credited by a stranger, but on a visit to Cornwall he will observe 
that even the tombstones in the churchyards are supported by masonry 
as a protection against the wind. " The gale from the west,' says Pol- 
whele, " is here no gentle zephyr ; inst^ of wafting per^une on its 
wings, it often brings devastation." The salt of the sea is borne across 
the country by the tempest, and this also has a pernicious efifect upon 
vegetation, and after a ^e of any continuance the withered appearance 
of the trees is very striking. Bain is of frequent occurrence, a fact 
which is conveyed in a popular Cornish adage, that the supply for the 
county is a shower on every week-day and two on a Sunday, It is, 
however, rarely heavy or lasting, and the days are few indeed on which 
the sky is not relieved by a sunbeam. 

§ 2.— ANTIQUITIES.* 
Old Stone Monuments, Ghubghes, and Cbossbs. 

Cornwall is especially rich in Primitive Stone Monuments, and it is 
remarkable that these rude constructions of an early race of inhabitants 
should thus occur, just as they do in Brittany, spread over barren 
wastes, far away from habitable and cultivable tracts, in an angle of 
the land, seemingly the last stronghold of a race driven to l&y at 
the extreme comer of their country. By what race th^ were erected 
is unknown ; those who set them up lived before the days of letters, 
and left no inscriptions, or even marks, to identify the works of their 
hands. The objects of antiquity now remaining, to which the attention 
of intelligent travellers may fairly be called, are — 

a, Cromiechs or Ddmans, large flat or table stones laid horizontally 
upon three, four, or more supporting stones, in Cornwall called Quoits. 
Fergusson has observed there are more dolmans in the district west of 

* Sir John Maclean's * History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor,' 2 vols., 
4th ed., contains valuable antiquarian information respecting a large part of 
N. £. ComwalL 
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Falmouth and north of Penzance than in all England beside. The best 
specimens are Trevethy Stone^ with capstone 14 feet long (Ete. 23), and 
Zennor Qtwit, the finest in Cornwall (Rte. 33) ; Pendarves Qtwit (or 
Carwinen CromlecJi) (Rte. 27), OkGn Qtmt^xA Lanyon Qwot*(Rte. 27). 
&. 8Ume Circles, or Avenites of upright stones, resembling, but on a 
small scale, those of Stonehenge and Carnac, are numerous. Such are 
the Hurlers, near Liskeard (Rte. 23) ; the Boshednan Circle (Rte. 27) ; 
the Nvae Maidens of Boskawen Un (Rte. 30) ; and the Davms Maen^ 
or Merry Maidens (Rte. 30). Of holed or perforated stones there is 
one example, the Crick Stone (or M^n-an-tol), at Lanyon (Rte, 27), 
through the orifice of which sick children or other invalids used to 
be dragged, with a superstitious expectation of curing their maladies 
in consequence. 

c. Logans, or Hocking Stones^ large rude blocks, of great weight, so 
poised in equilibrium that they will logg or shake when an impulse 
is given to them in a certain direction, and supposed to have been em- 
ployed by the priests as an ordeal. They were at one time more 
numerous than at present, but many have been thrown down. The 
most famous one now in Cornwall, still moveable, is the Logan Stone^ 
situated on a projecting granite promontory, high above the sea, in one 
of the grandest scenes in Cornwall (see Rte. 30). 

d. Cliff or Hm Casdes occur on commanding eminences inland, and 
on rocky headlands near the sea, which at the neck or point of junction 
are cut off from the land by these forts or ramparts of loose stones 
drawn across. One of the most perfect and remarkable of these, 
Treryn Dinas, near the Land's End, encloses the Logan Stone (Rte. 30). 
Other similar works are CasteUran-Binas (Rte. 33), and Chim Castle 
(Rte. 27). It mjgr be allowed, perhaps, to regard these mysterious * 
fEistnesses, sometimes protected by two or more lines of ruder walls, 
not only as fortresses, but as sacred enclosures in which superstitious 
rites of Initiation were administered, in times before history com- 
mences. With these may be classed earthwork-camps and walls. 

e. Circudar Stone Huts and WaUed Villages, now for the most part 
reduced to levelled walls, occur in various parts of Cornwall, and seem 
to have been the habitations of its aborigines, or of settlers landed from 
the sea. 

The Cornish Churches are by no means rich in architectural details, 
but they present some peculiar features ; and the " Oratories," or small 
churches of the earliest period, are of course of very high interest. 
Cornwall was first Christianized by Irish and Welsh missionaries 
during the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries. These missionaries generally 
btdlt for themselves a cell, with a small oratory or church attached, 
in which the inhabitant of the cell was usually buried. Such oratories 
correspond exactly with the " Dhamliags " or churches still found in 
Ireland, and there universally attributed to the holy men of this 
period (5th to 7th centuries). (See Petri^s * Essay on the Round 
Towera,' for many illustrations.) "In character they may be briefly 
described from tlie Oratory of St. Piran (see Rte. 23a), once the most 
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perfect of them all ;" but now much injured by the pillage of mis- 
chievous visitors. 

'' In plan they are a simple parallelogram (the breadth being about half 
of the length), ranging from 20 to 35 feet in length, and from 10 
to 17 in breadth. About one-third of the length, &e eastern portion, 
is separated by a low stone step ; this is the boundary of the chancel. 
Within this is a stone altar ; and I have invariably found a stone bench 
running along the base of the wall on the inside, and the floor sunk 
two or three steps lower than the ground without the edifice. There 
is always a door on the south side, and a little loophole about 1 foot 
6 inches by 1 foot in breadth, and sometimes a doorway also at the 
N.E. angle. In Ireland there is genendly a round tower at this angle, 
commimicating with the interior of the church. As to height, I can 
only adduce the height of St. Piran's (the other ruins are scarcely 
more than 6 or 8 feet high at the present time). St. Piran's was 19 or 
20 feet to apex of the gable, the side walls about 13} feet ; the church 
being 25 feet in length internally. There is always a well beside these 
structures in Cornwall, as in Ireland and in Wales also." (Bev, W, 
Sadamf * Trans, of Exeter Dioc. Archit. Soc.,* vol. ii.) 

Besides the Oratory of *St. Firan (Rte. 23a), oiJiers, in a more or less 
ruined condition, exist at St. Enodoc, near Padstow (Bte. 22); at 
*St. Ovnthian, near Hayle (Bte. 27) ; and at *St. Madron^ called the 
Baptistery (Rte. 27). 

jOf the Norman period, the most important relics in Cornwall are, 
^St. Germans (west front and part of nave, Rte. 23), Blidand (Rte. 
24), *KUkhampton, S. door only (Rte. 37), *Morwenstow (Rte. 37), 
*Tintagel (Rte. 21), Mylor, near Fahnouth (Rte. 26), Lelant (Rte. 27), 
*Manaccan (S. doorway, Rte. 28c). 

In many Cornish churches the font is the only Norman relic which 
remains. In some instances it is very doubtful whether the apparent 
Norman work is not in reality an imitation, of a much later pericxl. 

Early English. — ^The most perfect E. Eng. church in Cornwall is 
^St. Anthony in Bosdand (Rte. 26), Portions of the following churches 
are also of this date. ^Blisland (chancel, Rte. 21), *Camelford 
(chancel and tower, Rte. 21\ * Advent (Rte. 21), Bottreaux (Rte. 21), 
Minsier and Lesnewth (botn Rte. 21), Minver (Rte. 22), ^Mamuxan 
(Rte. 28o). 

Of the Decorated period, the most important remains are at *Padr 
stow (late Dec., restored, Rte. 22), *St.Cdu7nb Major (mainly early Dec., 
and very good, Rte. 22), *Sheviock (very good, restored, Rte. 23), 
*Lostwithiel (tower and spire early Dec., and unique, Rte. 23), St, 
Austell (chancel, Rte. 23), Lanteglos (Rte. 34), ^St. Ive\ near Lis- 
keard (Rte. 25), Qtiethiock (Rte. 25), *St. Cwry (with curious hagio- 
scope, Rte. 28b). St. Hilary (tower) (Rte. 29). 

As in Devonshire, the great era of churchouilding in Cornwall was 
the 15th century. The chief Perpendicular churches are *Launcestou 
(very rich, Rte. 21), * Bodmin (fine tower, Rte. 35), Withid (Rte. 35), 
St Wenn (Rte. 35), *Truro, S. and E. walls (Rte. 23), St. Teath 
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(Rte. 22), *St. Kew (Rte. 22), ^Eghshayle (Rte. 22), *8t. Mawgan 
(Rte. 22I Antony, in East (Rte. 23), *8t. Neot ^witk remarkable glass, 
Rte. 23), ^St. AuateU (nave and tower, muoh enriched, Rte. 23), 
*Pr6bu8 (tower fine, Rte. 23), Fowey (Rte. 36), *St. Patd (Rte. 27), 
*Linkenhame (Rte. 37), ^t7A:Aa7»p<o» (Rte. 38), Strattan (Rte. 37), 
Launce^ (Rte. 37), <S^ Keveme (Rte. 28o), iS^. «7iu8^, in Penwith 
(Rte. 31), ii>'^. icvaw (Rte. 30), 'iS^. Bwryan (Rte. 30). 

Almost every church in Cornwall was restored or rebuilt during 
the 15th century ; and *' all in the same general character, a peculiar 
character, so prevsuling, that beyond doubt it was intentional and had 
an object." Cornish churches '* are low, and somewhat flat in the pitch 
of the roo^ and without buttresses to break the long plain horizontal 
lines which are so conspicuous. All these are features of the Perpendicular 
style, I admit ; but not to the extent to which they are carried in 
Cornwall. Besides this, the general form of a Cornish church is plain ; 
externally, the plan of the larger ones is a parallelogram, divided into 
three low ridges of roof: there is a porch on the south side ; this is the 
only break in the horizontal line I allude to. The smaller churches 
have generally but one aisle, and these have a transept also, and some- 
times two transepts ; but even these do not relieve the plainness of the 
exterior. This is not the character of one church, or two, or three ; but 
more or less of all. It is their diaracter, and I attribute it to the 
boisterous nature of the climate in that narrow county, exposed as it is, 
with very little shelter, to violent storms from the sea on both sides. 

The towers are generally built of granite, and lofty, 

and seem to rise in defiance of the storms ; but they are for the most 
part plain ; their beauty consists more in elegance of proportion than in 
richness of ornament. The staircase is generally within the tower. 
There is a class, however, which have a staircase turret at one of the 
an^es, rising from the other pinnacles, and finished with a little spire. 
These towers are always found in valleys. Some few churches l^ve, 
instead of a tower, a spire of stone. These are found particularly along 
the sea-coast. Some have neither tower nor spire, but a campanile on 
a nei^bouring hill. These churches are always situated in a deep 
valley. There are six of them : St. Feoc, St Mylor, Gwennap, Gun* 
walloe, Lamorran, and Talland." — Rev, W. Eadam Q Trans, of Exeter 
Dioc. Arch. Soc.,' vol. ii.). 

Some few of the Cornish ckwrch-'towers are richly ornamented, such 
as Truro, Launceston, St. Austell, and Probus.j The tower of Frobus is 
essentially of the Somerset type, and would rank among the best in 
that county. 

In the interior, the chief feature is the absence of a chancel arch, 
which is almost universal. In many of the churches the woodwork 
deserves notice. 

The Painted Glass in the 15 windows of St. Neots, near Liskeard 
(Rte. 23), deserves special mention for its quantity, condition, and 
quality considering the remote situation. 

Grosses formed of granite are very common in C!omwall, and 

[Cornwall''] ft 
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rank among the most ancient ecclesiastical remains in England. 
Their numbers, indeed, have been thinned by the fanner, who has 
found them of a size convenient for gateposts, but many remain in 
their original positions, — in the churchyards, by the wayside, in the 
market-places, and occasionally in wild and solitary spots on the moors. 
Some are doubtless much older than others, but the greater number are 
considered to date before the conquest of Cornwall by Athelstan, a.d. 
936. They vary essentially in size and shape. Many of them are Greek 
crosses, that is, formed of four short limbs of equal length, which are 
sometimes carved on a circular disc, the spaces between the limbs being 
pierced, as in the Four-Hole Cross near the Jamaica Inn (Rte. 24). 
In a few, as in that at Perranzabuloe, the sacred symbol is marked out 
by four small holes perforating crosswise the head of the stone. In the 
land's End district these monuments are about 4 ft. high, occasionally 
elevated upon steps, and sculptured with a rude representation of the 
crucified Saviour. In Devonshire and the eastern parts of Cornwall 
they are often on a much larger sicale, 9 or more feet in height, and 
sometimes bear traces on the shaft of scroll-work and a moulding. 
These Crosses may have been erected either as boundary-marks of 
church property or sanctuaries; to denote places for public prayer, 
proclamation, or preaching ; by the wayside, to direct the pilgrim to 
the different churches; or, lastly, as sepulchral monuments, or records 
of battle or murder.* 

Castles and Domestic Architecture, — The chief remains of military 
architecture in Cornwall are Launceston Castle (Henry IH., Rte. 21) ; 
Tintagel (13th cent., Rte. 21) ; TremcUon (Rte. 23) ; Restormel (Henry 
III., iRte. 23), Peagersick (Henry VHL, Rte. 28), and St. Michaets 
Mount (Perp. and later, Rte. 29). 

Domestic Buildings to be noticed are TrecarreH (Perp., Rte. 21) ; 
PkuXy near Padstow (circ. 1600, Rte. 22) ; LanJieme (1580 and later, 
Rte. 22); Lanhydrock (17th cent., Rte. 23); Prideaux (Rte. 36); 
Trdawne (I5th cent., Rte. 34); Place^ near Fowey (Henry VIL, 
Eliz., Rte. 36) ; Goddlphin (Perp., Rte. 28a). 



§ 3, — Sketch of History. 

The first appearance of Cornwall in history is due to her connection 
with the very ancient trade in tin, which is described by Diodorus, and 
is supposed by some to have been carried on by the Phoenicians in ships 
from Spain, touching at Mount's Bay. It is more probable that this 
branch of commerce took the overland route across France, by caravans 
starting from the Greek seaport and colony of Marseilles, and that the 

* Interesting illustrations of the Cornish churches and crosses have been 
published by Mr, J, T, Blighty of Penzance. Very neat models of them in 
slate, marble, or serpentine may be procured from Messrs. Lake, booksellers, 
Truroa or from Mr. Prockter, chemist, Penzance. 
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ore was imported into some of the small harbours of Brittany, conveyed 
in vessels which crossed the channel. It is worthy of note that neither 
Greek coins nor Phoenician remains or inscriptions have been discovered 
in Cornwall or Devon to give support to this tradition. 

The inhabitants of Cornwall, as well as those of Devon, were a branch 
of the Damnonians, and British rule long and stubbornly maintained its 
position against various invaders from the north and east, until in the 
10th century the British were driven up into the comer by Athelstan. By 
their Saxon conquerors they were styled Wealhas, i.e., * Strangers,' of 
the com or hom-shaped land. 

Within two years of the |landing of William the Norman and the 
Battle of Hastings, the two counties had submitted to the Conqueror. 
His half-brother, Robert of Mortain, received nearly the whole county 
of Cornwall as a reward, and '' thence arose that great Earldom and 
Duchy which was deemed too powerful to be trusted in the hands of 
any but men closely akin to the royal house." It was created a duchy 
for the Black Prince 1329-37, and continues to this day the appanage 
or inheritance of the Prince of Wales. As to its early ecclesiastical 
history, although Christianity was introduced in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and Damnonia had its British bishops and priesthood, it was 
not until the tenth century that it was attached to the province of 
Canterbury, and the first English bishop was established first at Bodmin 
as his see, and afterwards at St. Germans. In the end of the fifteenth 
and middle of the sixteenth century Comwall made a slight noise in 
the world from the part it took in two popular risings, that under one 
Flamarck against Henry VIL, partly fomented by sympathy with the 
Pretender, Perkin Warbeck, who landed in Cornwall 1497, and marched 
to Exeter. The Westem Counties were again in a flame 1549, when 
opposition to the religious changes led to what was known as " The 
Commotion," the chief result of which was another siege of Exeter. 

In the Civil Wars of Charles I.'s time the gentry of Comwall generally 
took the side of the King, and the county was the scene of two battles 
which, at least for the time, were heavy blows to the Puritans. That 
of Braddoc Down was fought on January 19, 1642-3. The other, the 
Battle of Stamford Hill, was fought on May 15, 1643, at Stratton 
(Rte. 37% almost on the border of the two counties. The bravery 
and loyidty of the Comishmen are indeed constantly dwelt on by 
Clarendon ; and the King himself wad so sensible of the many proofs 
of attachment to his cause which the county had displayed, that he 
wrote the following letter, copies of which are still to be seen in many 
Cornish churches. It is for t^ie most part painted in black letter on a 
square board, framed, and hung against the wall. . 

«C.R. 

" To THE Inhabitants op the County op Cobnwall. . 

** We are so highly sensible of the merits of our Coanty of Cornwall, of their 
zeal for the defence of our person and the just rights of our Crown, in a time 
when we conld ep)^tribut^ so little to our own defence, or to their assistance ; 

h 2 
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m a time when not only no reward appeared, but great and probable dangers 
were threatened to obedience and lojaltj ; of their great and eminent courage 
and patience in their inde&tigable prosecution of their great work against so 
potent an enemy, backed with so strong, rich, and populous cities, and so plenti- 
fully furnished and supplied with men, arms, money, ammunition, and prori- 
sion of all kinds ; and of the wonderful success with which it pleased Almighty 
€rod (though with the loss of some most eminent persons, who shall never be 
forgotten by us), to reward their loyalty and patience by many strange victories 
over their and our enemies, in despight of all human probability and all ima- 
ginable disadvantages ; that as we cannot be forgetful of so great desert, so we 
cannot but desire to publish it to all the world, and perpetuate to all time the 
memory of their merits, and of our acceptance of the same ; and to that end we 
do hereby render our royal thanks to that our County in the most public and 
lasting manner we can devise, commanding copies hereof to be printed and 
published, and one of them to be read in every church and chapel therein, and 
to be kept for ever as a record in the same ; that as long as the history of 
these times and of this nation shall continue, the memory of how much that 
County hath merited from us and our crown, may be derived with it to poste- 
rity. Given at our camp at Sudeley Castle, the 10th of September, 1643." 

Some of the most distinguished Cornish Boyalists are enumerated in 
the distich — 

'' The four wheels of Charles's wain, 
Qrenville, Godolphin, Trevanion, Slanning, slain.'* 

Sir Beville Qrenville was one of the most loyal and distinguished of a 
distinguished race — the Grenvilles of Bideford, and of Stow in the 
Cornish parish of Kilkhampton (Rte. 37). Like the other wheels of 
the wain he fell early in the contest, and is one of those " eminent 
persons" to the loss of whom the king refers in his letter. Prince 
Charles spent a great part of the autumn and winter of 1645 in Cornwall, 
principally at Launceston and Trura On the 2nd of March, 1645-6, 
he embarked at Pendennis Castle for the Soilly Islands, where he '* was 
much straitened for provisions." He left Scilly April 16th and landed 
the next day in Jersey, whence he sailed for France. The queen had 
left Pendennis for France in July, 1644. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the later history of the West. The 
development of its great harbours, and especially of Plymouth, where 
the dockyard was established in the reign of William III., only raised 
to higher importance and efficiency the advantages of sea-board which 
had from the first brought prosperity to Devonshire. 

§ 4. — Sketch of GEOLoaY.* 

The general features of the Geology of Devon and Cornwall are so 
largely treated in the Introduction to the Handbook for Devon, that 

* The * Journal ' of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, established at Truro, 
and the * Reports * of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall (at Penzance), 
contain a great mass of valuable information relating to Cornwall. 
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it is unnecessary to repeat them here. A 11 that the traveller in Cornwall 
would appear to require is a short notice of the special peculiarities of 
the Eock Formations of that county. 

The whole of Cornwall, with the exception of the N.E. district, its 
granite, &c., belts of trap and igneous rocks, belongs to the Devonian 
Series of rocks, and, chronologically, much of the protruded igneous 
rock, the serpentine and greenstones, must be classed with this group. 

The Cambrian Eocks are found in Cornwall only at the Lizard, 
where they pass under serpentine and diallage, igneous rocks protruded 
through them. 

The great metalliferous districts of Cornwall are occupied by the old 
Devonian Hocks. The '* Devonian " slates have been separated into 
two divisions : the first consisting of strata which are metalliferous, and 
contain many elvans, but few greenstones ; the second of slates which 
are only sparingly metalliferous, and associated with a number of green- 
stones, but no elvans. Tin and copper lodes are found among the 
former rocks, and lead-veins in the latter. 

Serpentine is a beautifully coloured rock, so named from the waved 
form of its lines, or the supposed resemblance of its streaks and hues 
to those of a serpent's skin, and is traversed by veins of steatite, which 
occasionally contain fragments of serpentine and strings of native copper. 
It is supposed by some to be an intrusive igneous rock ; by others to 
be due to metamorphic changes. Along with diallage-rock it con- 
stitutes the greater part of the Lizard district, where it forms as it 
were an island, being surrounded on all sides by the sea or horn- 
blende slate. In many places it appears to pass itto hornblende 
slate, as may be seen in Mullion and Fradanack Coves, the Frying- 
pan near Cadgewith, and under the £alk at Landewednack ; but 
the priority of the hornblende is inferred from the circumstance of 
its underlying the serpentine, which between the Dranna Point and 
Porthalla may be seen thrust among the slates with every mark of 
violenc-e. The correctness of this inference is evidenced at the Nare 
Head by a grauwacke conglomerate, which, containing detrital frag- 
ments of JiornUende date, affords no trace of serpentine or diallage, 
although they occur in mass at a little distance. The dtaUage^rock pre- 
dominates on the eastern side of this district, and is referred to a period 
subsequent to that of the serpentine, as in various places veins of the 
former penetrate the latter. These diallage veins may be seen at 
Coverack Cove, and in the cliffs near Landewednack. Diallage-rock is 
distinguished from serpentine chiefly by its metallic brilliancy and 
laminated structure. The homUende date which bounds the serpentine 
on the N. abuts in its turn upon grauwacke, and the junction-line may 
be traced, but not very clearly, from Bellurian Cove near Mullion by 
Trelowarren to St. Keverne. Beyond this place, however, as the 
hornblende slate stretches towards the coast, it becomes so intermingled 
with common greenstones as to be scarcely distinguishable. Both 
hornblende slate and greenstone are composed of hornblende and 
felspar, but the one is schistose and the other granular in its stnicture. 
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On the N. coast of C!omwall, between Boacastle and Tintagel, the 
Devonian slate has been forced seaward by the protrusion of the Bodmin 
granite, and consists of argillaceous slates intimately mixed with. 
schistose and vesicular trap, the latter being much impregnated with 
carbonate of lime . At South PeUierwin the slates are variously scMstose, 
calciferous, and argillaceous, and interesting as being stored with 
organic remains. In Whitesand Bay, between Trewinnow and Tre- 
gantle, calcareous rocks containing fossils are associated with ai^l- 
laceous slates, and it is thought probable that these beds may be a 
continuation of the Plymouth limestones. A calciferous patch i^in 
occurs at Looe, quartzose rocks N. of Sandplace, and arenaceous beds 
at Liskeard ; the latter being quarried for building-stone. S. of this 
town serpentine is found on the eminence of GUcker Tor, apparently 
included among the slates. The schistose cliffs between Looe and 
Polperro have acquired much interest by the discoveries of Mr. Couch, 
of Polperro, who was the first to detect in them remains which, after 
having first been pronounced fish, and then sponges, are now, and it 
would seem with certainty, regarded as true ichthyolites (see Fol-^ 
perro). At Looe the only fossils are bivalve shells, corals, and encri- 
nites ; but W. of this place, on the shore of Talland Bay, the ichthyolites 
make their appearance, and may be seen as far W. as Lantivet Bay, a 
short distance from Pencarrow Head, where they are succeeded by coralB 
and shells. It is worthy of especial notice that the rocks of the small 
district containing these remains underlie to the N. or towards the 
land, while the rest of the S. coast underlies in an opposite direction, 
or towards the isea; the same easterly dip prevailing in both. This 
inversion of the strata is first observed in Pottredler Bay, opposite the 
W. end of Looe Island ; it continues westward a short distance beyond 
Fowey Haven, and may be traced for 2 or 3 m. inland. 

At Pencarrow Head we again find fossiliferous limestone, which 
stretches across Fowey Haven near Polruan, in apparent continuation 
of the beds at Looe, supporting red and variegated slates. S. of Turbot 
Point hard quartz rock makes its appearance, and constitutes the emi- 
nence oalled the Great Cam ; and N. of Gk>rran Haven another patch of 
limestone associated with slates and some remarkable rocks of a semi- 
porphyritic character. The sandstones contain several species of orthid» 
and trilobites characteristic of the lower Silurian or Sedgwick's Cam- 
brian period. An excellent section — commencing with the micaceous 
and arenaceous slates of the Dodman — is exhibited in Veryan Bay, 
where the coast cuts the strike of the beds. (This patch of rocks is, 
therefore, of earlier character than the Devonian series ; and should be 
compared with those forming the Prawle and the Bolt in Devon) (see 
HMcfor DevoUy Bte. 10). A band of limestone, which is considered 
lower in the series than the calcareous beds of Gorran and Looe, will 
be seen in this bay. At Penare Head a number of very interesting 
rocks are intermingled on the cliffs, consisting of greenstones and trap- 
pean conglomerates, argillaceous slates, serpentine, and diallage. The 
great abundance of igneous products at this spot is regarded as evidence 
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of some local volcanic action during the formation of this part of 
the series, but occurring previously to the protrusion of the Lizard 
serpentine. Near Falmouth, between Fendennis Castle and the 
Swan Pool, a good section is obtained at low water of the red and 
vari^ated slate-beds which may be observed intermingled with 
arenaceous rocks. Further W. the country has been so divided by 
elvans, cross-courses, and lodes, as to offer few facilities for the study 
of the Devonian rocks. On the K. coast argillaceous and arenaceous 
slates extend from Hayle to Portreath, and fossiliferous calcareous 
slates occur between Kewquay and Towan Head. Watergate Bay 
exhibits a fine section of the red and variegated beds which may 
be traced inland to Tregoss Moor. At Towan Head trap-dikes can 
be well studied, as also on the W. of Trevose Head, and higher 
up the coast between Endellion and Port Isaac, where, on Eellan Head, 
is an interesting example enclosing fragments of the adjoining slate, 
which appears to have been altered by the heat of the igneous mass. 

The carboniferous rocks extend over a great part of central Devon, 
and occupy a considerable area in the ]S.E. of Cornwall. They are 
admitted on all hands to be the equivalents of the Coal-Measures ; but 
unfortunately the mineral fuel so richly stored up in contemporary 
deposits in S. Wales and other parts of Britain does not exist here. 
The carboniferous rocks of Cornwall consist chiefly of sandstones, ,often 
siliceous, and of slates of various colours, but also include roofing slates 
and limestones, and near the western and southern boundary are 
abundantly associated with trappean ash and other productions which 
bear a striking analogy to those of existing volcanoes. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with this for- 
mation is the disturbance to which it has evidently been subjected. 
The strata are twisted and contorted in a manner that defies all 
description, but may be seen on every part of the coast between Bos- 
castle and the mouths of the Taw and Torridge. This universal dis- 
location has given rise to very extraordinary and picturesque cliff- 
scenery, rendering this portion of the coast one of the most interesting 
to the artist as well as to the geologist. In the confusion prevailing 
among the strata, a general northern dip may be distinguished. 

(4.) Orcmite occurs in Cornwall and Devonshire in six distinct 
patches, constituting the districts of Dartmoor, Brown Willy, Hens- 
barrow, Cam Menelez, the Land's End, and Islands of Scilly ; rising 
to an elevation of 2050 ft. on Dartmoor, but sinking gradually in its 
course westward, until in Scilly its highest point is barely 200 ft. above 
the level of the sea. These six principal bosses are connected with 
smaller patches, apparently outlying fingments, or links, which unite 
the great bosses, and complete a cham extending through the country 
in a N.E. and S.W. direction. These minor patches are all marked by 
mggednesB and elevation above the neighbouring slate, and form the 
eminences of Kit Hill and Hingston Down near Callington, Castell-an- 
Dinas and Belovely Beacon S. of St. Columb, Cam Brea and Cam 
Marth near Bedrutb, Tregonning and Qodolphin hills W. of Helston, 
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and the far celebrated St. Michael's Mount in the Ticinity of Penzance. 
Another small patch occurs at the Cligga Head, but further removed 
tlfan those previously noticed from a large boss. 

Schorl and schorl-rock occur frequently on the S. of Dartmoor, but 
rarely in the Brown Willy and Scilly granite. They are, however, 
found in some quantity in the Land's End district^ and abundantly in 
that of Hensbarrow, being principally confined to the outskirts of the 
respective bosses. Schorl-rock may be seen in Cornwall on the Roche 
Hocks, which are entirely composed of it, and at Treryn Castle, the 
site of the well-known Logan Stone, where it occurs in an interesting 
manner, being mostly distributed among the joints. In the central 
parts of the Hensbarrow district the granite is remarkable for its 
liability to decompose, and often to considerable depths, the mica being 
frequently replaced by schorl and a talcose or steatitic mineral. Other 
varieties of granite may be found on the hills of Godolphin and lYe- 
gonning. That which occurs in the parishes of Mabe and Constantine 
is well known for its beautiful grain, a characteristic which renders it 
so valuable for economical purix)ses. 

In all these masses of granite a peculiar structure will be observed. 
The rock is apparently separated into horizontal and parallel beds, and 
these horizoDtal lines are intersected by a double series of vertical joints, 
which run generally from N. to S., and from E. to W. By this net- 
work of cracks air and moisture insinuate themselves, and, by decom- 
posing the surfaces, separate granite into cubical blocks, and originate 
those fantastic forms which seem to start up wildly in lonely places to 
the bewilderment of the traveller. The Cheesewring near Ijiskeard, 
Bowerman's Kose on Dartmoor, and the Pulpit Rock in Scilly illus- 
trate the effects of this structure. Mis Tor, near Prince's Town, affords 
a fine example of decomposition in the horizontal joints alone ; and 
those colossal pillars whicn rise so magnificently from the headlands 
of Tol Pedn renwith and Pardenick, and along that coast towards the 
Land's End, of the weathering of the vertical joints. 

De la Beche supposed that the band of granite was erupted along a 
line of least resistance through a country previously weakened by vol- 
canic action — of which action the numerous trap-dikes and sedimentary 
accumulations of CLsh afford indisputable proof, and that the present 
bosses may mark the position of vents from which former igneous pro- 
ducts had been discharged. Wherever the Devonian Slate can be seen 
in contact with granite, it will be observed to be altered or rendered 
crystalline, and to be penetrated in various directions by portions of 
the Igneous rock which, decreasing in size after they have entered the 
slate, and dwindling often to mere lines, show that the granite when 
injected must have possessed considerable fluidity. These veins may 
be well studied on the cliffs of the Land's End district, especially at 
Wicca Pool, near Zennor, Porthmeer Cove, W. of the Gumwrd's Head, 
Pendeen Cove, further W., Cape Cornwall, Whitesand Cove, N. of the 
Land's End promontory, and Mousehole. The geologist will also 
observe, near and at the line of contact, that both formations are tra* 
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versed by granite veins which, once regarded as evidence of the con- 
temporaneous origin of slate and granite, are now attributed to the 
cracking of the upper part of the mass in cooling and the injection of 
fluid granite into the fissures from beneath. Examples may be seen 
on the N.E. side of St. Michael's Mount. 

Numerous bands of a granitic rock — provincially termed dvcms, from 
the Cornish word elven, a spark — ^traverse Cornwall and Devon, in 
courses, with one exception, more or less coincident with the strike of 
the great granite axis. They are chiefly composed of a felspathic or 
quartzo-felspathic base, containing crystals of felspar and quartz, mixed 
occasionally with schorl and mica, and vary from an insignificant 
breadth to an expansion of 400 ft. These elvans cut through both 
granite and slate, and are to be considered as dikes of the former rock, 
which have been erupted at a period subsequent to the protrusion of the 
great bosses. The Pentewan stone of Cornwall is elvan, and is re- 
markable for containing fragments of slate, which may be seen in a 
branch extending along the shore towards the Black Head. There is 
also an elvan under the Old Pier and Battery at Penzance, and a fine 
section of another is exhibited on the coast at St. Agnes, where, at the 
Cligga Point, it may be observed to enter the granite. 

In an economical point of view, granite, although regarded with an 
evil eye by the farmer, is a most valuable substance, and the traveller 
will be scarcely correct in saying that all is barren on the Cornish 
moors. It is largely quarried in various districts ; and the granite of 
Lnxulian, the Cheese wring, and Penryn, so well known for its beauty 
and durability, is the material of Waterloo Bridge, the Docks of 
Chatham, the lighthouse and beacon on the Plymouth Breakwater, and 
the New Eddystone Lighthouse. 

On the N. of Cornwall the traveller will frequently find the shores deso- 
lated by sand, which, principally composed of comminuted shells, is piled 
upon them in towans or hillocks ( = dovms). With respect to the origin 
of these sandy dunes, the old vegetable surfaces which may be traced 
in their structure afibrd evidence of a gradual accumulation, and there 
is reason to suppose that the principal part of the sand was drifted 
inland from the beach before the coast was raised to its present height. 
It is curious to observe how effectually a small stream of water will 
arrest the progress of the sand. The particles carried forward by the 
wind are seldom raised many inches from the ground, and individually 
are held suspended for very short distances. No sooner, therefore, are 
they drifted past the bank of the stream than they fall into the water, 
and are carried away by the current 
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The chief industry and main source of the prosperity of Corn- 
wall have been its mines. The metalliferous district between the 
K. limits of Dartmoor and the Land's End has long been famous 
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for the plx)dnction of Tin, which is found nowhere else in the 
British Islands. There is no doubt that it was known and manu- 
factured many centuries anterior to the Christian epoch. It is 
mentioned by Homer as one of the metals employed by Vulcan 
in the construction of the shield of Achilles; and there are fre- 
quent allusions to it in the Old Testament (Isaiah and Ezekiel). 
Tin was in fact indispensable for the manufacture of bronze (an alloy 
of tin and copper). Without a knowledge of its qualities, and the 
power of smelting it, that " bronze period '* could not have been in- 
augurated which marks so great an advance in the history of hxmian 
civilization. Tin is the rarest of metals. It is found in abundance 
only in this country, in Malacca and, since 1875, in South Australia, 
though it occurs in the East Indian Islands, and in small quantities 
in N. Spain, Saxony, and Bohemia. The tin of the ancient world 
was probably procured from both East and West ; but there is every 
reason to believe that at least as much was exported from this country 
(and from a very early period) as was brought to the shores of the 
Mediterranean from Malacca. The favourite belief has been that 
Phoenician ships, either from Tyre or from Phoenician colonies on the 
coast of Spain, came direct to Britain to fetch it*; but Sir Geoige Come- 
wall Lewis, in his ' Astronomy of the Ancients,' has shown that the 
caravan route across Gaul (which was certainly in use when Diodorus 
wrote, B.C. 40) was in all probability the channel, from the earliest 
times, for the conveyance of British tin to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On the other hand. Dr. Smith (*The Cassiterides,' by 
George Smith, LL.D., London, 1863), after collecting all the passages 
relating to the Phoenician and Massilian tin trade (and thus enabling 
readers to form their own opinion), comes himself to the conclusion 
that in the earliest period liie Phoenicians did visit Britain by sea, 
making Gades their western station for the trade; but that after 
Csesar's first invasion (and not before) the tin was carried overland 
through Gaul to Marseilles. 

Diodorus is the first who mentions this line of traffic. " The in- 
habitants," he says, " carry the tin to a certain island lying on the 
coast of Britain, called Iktis. During the recess of the tide, the inters 
mediate space being left dry, they carry over abundance of tin to this 
place in their carts. There the merchants buy it of the natives, and 
transport it into Gaul." This Iktis has been frequently r^arded as 
St. Michael's Moimt, which is at present accessible at low water. 
There is reason, however, for believing that this was not always the 
case ; and the claims of " Vectis " (the Isle of Wight) to be the island 
mentioned by Diodorus are not to be set aside hastily. Wight, it is 
true, was never accessible at low water ; but Diodorus, in the next 
sentence, tells us that '* the other islands " between Britain and Gaul 
were also thus accessible — a proof that his knowledge of the British 
coast and of the tin district was by no means accurate. It is probable 
that many small islands served as emporia for tin, and that the '* Iktis " 
of Diodorus must be accepted as referring to them generally. Sir G. C. 
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Lewis, after reading the pamphlet of Sir Henry James on the remark- 
able block of tin now in the Tniro Museum discovered near St MaweSf 
declared himself " satisfied " that St. Michael's Mount was the Ictis of 
Biodorus, although still holding to the belief that British tin had always 
been conveyed across Graul to Marseilles.* 

When the Romans became masters of Britain, they of course engrossed 
the whole of the trade. In the unsettled times which followed their 
departure, the mines are supposed to have been neglected, but it is 
certain that the Continent was still to a considerable extent supplied 
from them. Church-bells first came into use in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, so that it may be presumed there was a demand for tin 
during the Saxon period. Tin mines are not mentioned in Domesday, 
but soon after the Conquest we find them in full action, and are soon 
enabled to leaye the doubtful field of tradition and enter on the sure 
ground of record. 

Edmund Earl of Cornwall (son of Earl Richard) granted to the tinners 
a charter, which conferred the important privilege of holding plea of all 
actions relating to the mines, those of " lyfe, lymme, and land excepted," 
and declared that the prisons for offending tinners should be at Lidford 
and Lostwithiel. In consideration of these privil^es the gentlemen 
tinners bound themselves to pay to the Earl of Cornwall and his suc- 
cessors a certain duty (afterwards fixed at 48.) upon every hundredweight 
of tin, and certain towns were appointed to which the blocks of metal 
should be brought to be coined or assayed and kept until the dues were 
paid. To facilitate these arrangements the miners of Cornwall were 
separated from those of Devon, whom they had been previously accus- 
tomed to meet every seventh or eighth year on Hingston Down, near 
Callington ; and from this time the Stannary parliaments on Crockem 
Tor — a wild hill in the centre of Dartmoor — are probably to be dated. 
The charter of Edmund was confirmed by Edw. I. in 1305, and marks 
an epoch in Cornish mining, as it was the origin of many of those customs 
and practices which are peculiar to the Stannaries, such as the right of 
hunding, or selecting portions of waste land for mining to be marked 
out by pits, which encouraged the search for tin by vesting in the 
hunder a large proportion of the metal found within the described 
limits. From the period of the Edwards the mines continued to 
flourish, under the protection of the Crown, until the reign of Mary. 
At the accession of Elizabeth mining had reached so low an ebb, that 
that sagacious ruler invited over a number of Germans to assist and 
instruct her poor ** spadiards." Under the wise rule of Elizabeth the 
mines were soon again filled with busy labourers, and in particular those 
of silver and lead at Combe Martin and Beer Ferrers, which are supposed 
to have been vigorously worked in this reign. Some improvements 
had been made in the laws and regulations of the Stannaries. A 
mrden was appointed to do justice in law and equity, from whom 
there was an appeal to the Duke of Cornwall in council, or for want of a 

* See his letter in the 45th Beport of the B. Instit. of Cornwall. Tmro, 
1863. 
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Duke of Cornwall, to the Crown. Henry VII. had conferred an important 
addition to these privileges^that no law relating to the tinners should 
be enacted without the consent of the Stannary parliament^ which con- 
sists of 24 gentlemen, a certain number chosen by a mayor and council 
in each of the Stannary divisions. In 1836 the Stannary courts of 
judicature were remodelled by Act of Parliament. 

The history of Cornish Copper is a tale of yesterday com- 
pared to that of tin. The sources of this mineral lying deeper 
m the earth, it required an improved method of mining and drainage 
to penetrate to them, and such an assistant as the steam-engine 
to supersede the rude appliances of ancient days. It appears that 
no notice was taken of this valuable metal until the latter end 
of the 15th century, and very little attention paid to it until the 
Revolution, at which period its true value began gradually to unfold 
itself. It is supposed, however, that no mine was worked exclu- 
sively for copper until the year 1700, previously to which some 
Bristol merchants had largely profited by buying up the casual pro- 
duce at the rate of 2L lOs. to 4Z. per ton. In 1718 a Mr. Costar 
gave a great impulse to the trade by draining several of the deeper 
mines, and instructing the Cornish in an improved method of dressing 
the ore. From that period the present trade in Cornish copper may be 
said to date its rise, the annual produce, with some exceptions, having 
progressively increased. In the year ending June 30, 1856, it 
amounted to no less than 209,305 tons of ore, which produced 13,275 
tons of fine copper, and 1,283,639Z. in money. In 1851 the mines of 
Devon and Cornwall together were estimated to furnish one-third of 
the copper raised throughout other parts of Europe and the British 
Isles (De la Beche). 

The peroxide of tin and sulphuret and bisulphuret of copper — 
the only ores of these metals which are of consequence in a mining 
point of view — are contained in veins or lodes, which run in an E. and 
W. direction, through granite as well as slate, and vary in width from an 
inch to upwards of 30 ft., but the average breadth is from 1 ft. to 4 ft. 
These are frequently interrupted by cross-courses, or veins seldom 
metalliferous, which maintain a direction from N. to S., and often 
prove to the miner a source of considerable vexation, for they alter the 
position of, or keave the lodes they intersect, and occasionally in such 
a manner as to baffle all attempts for their recovery. The veins 
containing lead pursue a N. and S. course, but are rarely associated 
with lodes of copper or tin. Indeed, each district is in general 
characterised by the preponderance of a particular ore. Thus Dart- 
moor, St. Austell, and St. Agnes are principally stanniferous, the great 
mining-field of Gwennap, Redruth, and Camborne, cupriferous, while 
lead is for the most part confined to the N. and E., and manganese and 
antimony to the N.E. parts of Cornwall. The geological structure 
of the country is commonly an indication of the ores which may 
be found in it. Tin, as a general rule, is to be sought in granite, 
lead in slate, and copper near the junction of these two formations. 
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But copper and tin frequently occur in one and the same lode, 
or in separate lodes running parallel courses, and so near each other 
as to be within the bounds of the same mine. 

The usual method pursued in a search for lodes is to sink a pit to a 
certain depth, and then to drive a tunnel or cross-cut N. and S. (for tin 
and copper), so as to meet with every vein in the tract through which 
it passes. 

In working a mine three material points are to be considered — the 
discharge of the water, the removal of the rubbish or deads, and the 
raising of the ore. To assist in the drainage an adit, or subterranean 
passage, is commenced in a neighbouring valley, and driven up to the 
vein, so that the level to which the water is to be pumped may be 
brought as low as possible. The shaft, a well-like aperture, is then 
sunk in the rock, and a machine called a whim erected, to bring up the 
deads and ore. This is a hollow cylinder of wood, or cage, which turns 
on a perpendicular axis, and is worked by horses — or, in a large mine, 
by a steam-engine. As it revolves, a rope which encircles it winds and 
unwinds, and raises one bucket or kihbal to the surface, whilst the other 
is descending the mine. The shaft is in general a square-shaped excava- 
tion, about 6 feet in breadth by 9 or 12 feet in length, and divided in 
the centre by a strong wooden partition, which makes it in reality two 
shafts, one for the use of the miner, the other for raising the ore. The 
veins or lodes which are to be reached by the shaft may be compared to 
leaning walls enclosed in the solid rock, slanting or underlying to the 
rt. or I., and descending to unknown depths. Where the shaft intersects 
them, levels or gjdleries, about 6 ft. in height by 4 in width, are driven 
in a horizontal direction along their course, one below the other, at 
intervals of from 10 to 20 or 30 fathoms ; and when extended to a cer- 
tain distance from the original vertical shaft, it becomes necessary, for 
the purpose of ventilation, to sink another shaft, which is made to 
intersect all the levels in the same manner as the first. In the interval 
a conmiurdcation is also frequently made between two galleries by a 
partial shaft called a wins. More than one lode are generally worked 
in a mine, and when this is the case levels run parallel to each other at 
the same depth, and communicate by crosscuts, driven through the 
intervening rock, or country, as it is called. The excavations are 
principally effected by blasting with gunpowder, and the annual cost 
of the quantity consumed in the Comie^ mines amounts to as much as 
18,000?. Much skill is shown by the miner in his underground work. 
The cross-cuts are driven by the guidance of a compass, a survey 
which is called diaUvng, and a shaft is frequently conmienced at 
different depths, and cut with such exactness that the various parts, 
when completed, coincide, and form one vertical excavation. 

A curious circumstance connected with these gloomy recesses is 
the increase of the heat with the depth, which is after the rate of 1 
degree of Fahr. for every 53'5 ft., and has been cited as an argument 
for the Leibnitz doctrine of a central fire in the interior of the earth. 
In tiie deep levels of the Consolidated Mines the mercury rises to 98^ 
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Fahr., in those of the United Mines to 110° Fahr. The miners work 
naked to the waist, and have been known to lOse 5 lbs. from perspiration 
during the spell of 8 hours. 

The Drainage of the mine is an important consideration, and the 
magnificent Engines by which it is effected are well worthy of the 
trav;eller*s attention. Before the invention of the steam-engine, the 
work was performed by horses, men, or water. The pumping ma- 
chines were then the water-whim^ in which a horse raised buckets or 
kihbdls to the surface ; the rag and chain pump, which was kept 
incessantly in motion by parties of men, who relieved each other at 
intervals of 6 hours ; and the water-wheel and hobs, a wheel, perhaps 
60 ft. in diam., turned by a stream of water, and connected with pumps 
formerly of wood, but now universally of cast iron. This apparatus is 
still used in Cornwall, and is generally employed in Devonshire, where 
running water is plentiful. In the 18th centy. Newcomin and Savery 
introduced their atmospheric or fire-engine, for which they obtained a 
patent in 1705. By its aid the mines were deepened, and new sources of 
wealth made accessible ; but the engine was necessarily both clumsy and 
costly, and consumed about 100 chaldrons of coal per month. In 1778 
this engine was giving place to Watt's, in which steam was substituted 
for the weight of the atmosphere as the power to drive down the piston. 
The improvement was a great one. The new engine performed more 
work at a much less expense than one of Newcomin's, and Watt was 
amply remunerated for the use of his invention by one-third of the coals 
saved by it. 3 of his engines erected in place of the same number of 
Newcomin's on Chacewater effected a reduction of 72002. in the aunual 
expenditure of the mine. From the time of Watt the Cornish pumping 
engines have made rapid strides to that high position which they now 
occupy among the powers of steam. Homblower introduced double 
cylinders, Woolf high pressure, and Trevithick boilers by which steam 
can be used at high pressure in single cylinders. The engines are now 
manufactured in Cornwall, work, with little noise, expansively at high 
pressure, and are pre-eminent for the ease with which they drain t£e 
greatest depths, and for the small relative amount of fuel consumed by 
tiiem, and although of colossal size and power are so admirably con- 
structed that they may be placed under the control of a boy. The 
Mfigine-house is handsomely fitted, and in general kept as clean and 
well ventilated as a lady's drawing-room. Upon the Inain-beam is fixed 
ft counter, which, by recording the number of vibrations made in a 
given time, shows the amount of work or duty performed. This is 
called reporting the engine, the result being published once a month in 
duty-papers, a practice found advantageous as exciting emulation, for 
since its introduction some 30 years ago the work performed by the 
best engines has been more than trebled. The duty is ascertained by 
finding the number of pounds weight which the engine lifts one foot 
high by the consumption of one bushel of coals. In Austen's engine, 
on the Fowey Consols, it amounted one year to more than 87 
millions. The beam of the engine is connected with a ixxl which 
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descends through a chain* of pnmps to the sump, or bottom of the 
mine, where the water collects, and from this well a certain quantity 
of the water is raised to the surface, and the rest to the ddity down 
which it flows by a gentle descent to a neighbouring valley. In 
some cases, however, from the level though elevated character of 
the district, these subterranean channels are extended to a consider- 
able distance ; and the Great Adit, which drains many of the prin- 
cipal mines in the parishes of Gwennap and Eedruth, is calculated, 
with its ramifications, to be nearly 30 m. in length. The quantity of 
water discharged from a single mine occasionally amounts to upwards 
of 1600 gallons in a minute, and 37 millions of tons have been pumped 
from the earth by about 60 engines in the course of the year. Some 
idea of these wonderful machines may be derived from the following 
statement. Bavey's engine on the Consolidated Mines, Gwennap, 
pumps directly from a depth of 1600 ft. ; the pumping-rod is 1740 ft. 
long, or, in other words, the third of a mile in length, and lifts at 
every stroke 33i gallons of water to the adit level, and 45 gallons more 
to the surface. 

The following graphic description of the Cornish mining district is 
from the pen of the late Sir Francis B. Head, author of ' Bubbles from 
the Brunnen.' 

" To one unaccustomed to a mining country, the view from Cairn 

Marth, which is a rocky eminence of 757 feet, is full of novelty. Over 

a surface, neither mountainous nor flat, but diversified from sea to sea 

by a constant series of low undulating hills and vales, the farmer and 

the miner seem to be occupying the country in something like the 

confusion of warfare. The situations of the Consolidated Mines, the 

United Mines, the Foldice Mine, &c. &c., are marked out by spots a 

mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, covered with what are termed 

* the deads ' of the mine — i,e, slaty poisonous rubbish, thrown up in 

rugged heaps, which, at a distance, give the place the appearance of an 

encampment of soldiers' tents. This lifeless mass follows the course of 

the main lode (which, as has been said, generally runs east and west) ; 

and from it, in different directions, minor branches of the same barren 

rubbish diverge through the fertile country, like the streams of lava 

from a volcano, llie miner being obliged to have a shaft for air at 

every hundred yards, and the Stannary laws allowing him freely to 

pursue his game, his hidden path is commonly to be traced by a series 

of heaps of ' deads,' which rise up among the green fields, and among 

the grazing cattle, like the workings of a mole. Steam-engines and 

whims (large capstans worked by two or four horses) are scattered 

about ; and in the neighbourhood of the old, as well as of the new 

workings, are sprinkled, one by one, a number of small whitewashed 

miners' cottages, which, being* neither on a road nor near a road, wear, 

to the eye of the stranger, the appearance of having been dropt down 

a-propos to nothing. Such, or not very dissimilar, is in most cases the 

supei^cial view of a country the chief wealth of which is subterranean. 

" Early in the morning the scene becomes animated. From the scat- 
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tered cottages, as far as the eye can reach, men, women, and children 
of all ages bepin to creep out ; and it is curious to observe them all 
converging like bees towards the small hole at which they are to enter 
their mine. On their arrival, the women and children, whose duty it 
is to dress or clean the ore, repair to the rough sheds under which they 
work, while the men, having stripped and put on their undergrourid 
clothes (which are coarse flannel dresses), one after another descend the 
several shafts of the mine, by perpendicular ladders, to their respective 
levels or galleries— one of which is nine hundred and ninety feet below 
the level of the ocean. As soon as they have all disappeared, a most 
remarkable stillness prevails — scarcely a human being is to be seen. 
The tall chimneys of the steam-engines emit no smoke ; and nothing 
is in motion but the great ' bobs ' or levers of these gigantic machines, 
which, slowly rising and falling, exert their power, either to lift the 
water or produce from the mine, or to stamp the ores ; and in the tran- 
quillity of such a scene, it is curious to call to mind the busy occupa- 
tions of the hidden thousands who are at work ; to contrast the natural 
verdure of the country with the dead product of the mines, and to 
observe a few cattle ruminating on the surface of green sunny fields, 
while man is buried and toiling beneath them in darkness and seclu- 
sion. But it is necessary that we should now descend from the heights 
of Cairn Marth, to take a nearer view of the mode of working the 
mine, and to give a skeleton plan of that simple operation. 

" A lode is a crack in the rock, bearing, in shape and dimensions, the 
character of the convulsion that formed it ; and it is in this irregular 
crevice that Nature has, most irregularly, deposited her mineral wealth ; 
for the crack, or lode, is never filled with ore, but that is distributed 
and scattered in veins and bunches, the rest of the lode being made up 
of quartz, mundic, and * deads.' Under such circumstances, it is im- 
possible to say beforehand where the riches of the lode exist; and, 
therefore, if its general character and appearance seem to authorise the 
expense, the following is the simple, and, indeed, the natural plan of 
working it usually resorted to. 

*' A perpendicular pit, or shaft, is sunk, and at a depth of about 60 ft. 
a horizontal gallery, or level, is cut in the lode, say both towards 
the east and towards the westr— the ore and materials being raised at 
£rst by a common windlass. As soon as the two sets of miners have 
each cut or driven the level about 100 yards, they find it im- 
possible to proceed for want of air ; this being anticipated, two other 
sets of miners have been sinking from the surface two other perpen- 
dicular shafts, to meet them ; from these the ores and materiak may 
also be raised : and it is evident that, by thus sinking perpendicular 
shafts 100 yards from each other, the first gallery, or level, may 
be prolonged ad libitum. But while this horizontal work is carrying 
on, the original, or, as it is termed, the en^tn«-shaft, is sunk deeper ; 
and at a second depth of 60 feet, a second horizontal gallery, or 
level, is driven towards the east and towards the west, receiving air 
from the various perpendicular shafts which are all successively sunk 
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down 80 as to meet it. — The main, or engine-shaft, is then carried 
deeper still ; and at the same distance — 60 ft., or 10 fathoms — ^is 
driven a third, and then a fourth gallery ; — and so on to any depth. 

*^ The object of these perpendicular shafts and horizontal galleries is 
not so much to get at the ores which are directly procured from them, 
as to put the lode into a state capable of being worked by a number of 
men—in short, to convert it into what may now be termed a wme— 
for it will be evident that the shafts and galleries divide the lode into 
solid rectangular masses, or compartments, each 300 ft. in length, by 
60 ft in height. These masses of 300 ft. are again subdivided, by 
small perpendicular shafts, into three parts ; and by this arrangement 
the lode is finally divided into masses called pitches^ each 60 ft. in 
height, by about 33 ft. in length. In the Cornish mines, the sinking 
of the shafts and the driving of the levels is paid by what is termed 
tut-^worky or task-work, that is, so much per fathom; and in addition 
to this, the miners receive a small percentage of the ores, in order to 
Induce them to keep these as separate as possible from the deadsy 
which they would not do, unless it were thus made their interest. 

" The lode, when divided as above described, is open to the inspection 
of all the labouring miners in the country ; and by a most admirable 
system, each mass or compartment is let by public competition, for 
two months, to two or four miners, who may work it as they choose. 
These men undertake to break the ores, wheel them, raise them to the 
surface, or, as it is termed, * to ffrass* and pay for the whole process of 
dressing the ores — ^which is bringing them to a state fit for market. 
The ores are sold every week by public auction, and the miner receives 
immediately the tribute or per centage for which he agreed to work-^ 
which varies from sixpence to thirteen shillings in the pound, according 
to the richness or poverty of the ores produced. The owners of the 
mine, or, as they are termed, the adventurers, thus avoid the necessity 
of overlooking the detail of so many operations, and it is evidently the 
interest of the miner to make them gain as much as possible. Should 
the pitchy or compartment, turn out bad, the miner has a right at any 
time to abandon his bargain, by paying a fine of twenty shiUings. At 
the expiration of the lease, or whenever they may be abandoned, the 
pitches are anew put up to auction, and let for two months more : Some 
may be getting richer, others poorer, as the work proceeds ; — and thus 
public competition practically determines, from time to time, the proper 
proportion of produce whicb the miner should receive. The different 
rectangular masses, or pitches, into which the lode is divided by the 
galleries and shafts, very seldom turn out to be of similar value ; and 
they are of course worked exactly in proportion to their produce. In 
one compartment the whole of the ore is worked out ; in another only 
a proportion will pay for working ; while not a few turn out so poor 
that no one will undertake to work them at all. The pitches are in' 
most cases taken by two miners, who relieve each other, and one often 
sees a father and son, who are in partnership, gradually find the lode 
turn out poorer and poorer, until they are at last compelled to pay thei" 
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fine, and quit the ungrateful spot. The lottery in which the tributers 
ens^age abounds in blanks and in prizes. Sometimes the lode gets 
suddenly rich, sometimes as suddenly poor, and occasionally a produc- 
tive lode altogether vanishes, or, as the miners say, has 'taken a 
heave ;^ by which they mean, that some convulsion of nature has 
broken the lode, and removed it off — sometimes 200 or 300 ft. — ^to the 
right or left. In order to determine where to find it, those well 
acquainted with the subject carefully observe the fracture or broken 
extremity of the lode, and from its appearance they can determine on 
which side, and in what direction, to search for the lost prize. Some- 
times, again, a lode which is paying very well, is all of a sudden found 
' to have taken horse,^ which means, that it has split into two lodes, 
separated firom each other by an unproductive mass, which the miners 
term a * horse ; ' and although the aggregate of the two lodes frequently 
contains the same quantity of ore as the original single lode, yet as the 
expense of working is doubled, it often will not pay to work them ; for 
in all mining operations it must be constantly remembered that it is 
not the quantity, or even quality of the ores, that can induce a prudent 
man to work them, if the expenses, from any circumstances, should 
exceed the rett^ms, 

" Without entering into further details, it will be evident that the 
system of tributers, in the Cornish mines, teaches the miners to live 
by their wits. Great practice and experience alone can teach them to 
calculate the value of the ores, and to speculate with tolerable accuracy 
on the capabilities of the lode which they are about to work for a 
definite percentage of its produce ; and each miner finds it advisable 
not to undertake too much, but, by a very natural division of labour, 
to confine his sole attention either to tin or to copper. These ores are 
completely difierent ; the individual labourer studies either the one or 
the other, not both. In the proverbial language of the district, a 
copperer is not a tinner ; and those who fancy that any Cornish miner 
is able to work any lode, in any country, under any circumstances, 
will be surprised to hear that at the Poldice mine, where a lode of 
copper runs absolutely touching a lode of tin, no man who could 
venture to take a pitch of the former on tribute, would ever pretend to 
have the smallest notion of the value of the latter. Generally speaking, 
the copper-man would no more think of imdertaking to work tin, or 
vice versa, than a London plumber would undertake to do the task of 
a London blacksmith. 

" In working by tribute, the miner naturally does all he can to enrich 
himself; but the system is so admirably balanced and arranged by long 
practice and experience, that it is very difficult for him to enrich 
himself without also enriching the owners or adventurers. In the 
system of the Cornish mines, a check upon all frauds and tricks is 
established in the appointment of a number of excellent men, who are 
selected from among the working miners, to superintend all their 
operations. These men, having been brought up in the mines, are, of 
course, acquainted with the whole system. They have fixed salsoies 
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of sibont £80 or £90 a-year, and are termed Captains qfthe mines. 
Each district of mines has three captains ; the senior of whom is very 
properly entitled a grass captain, because his duty is on the surface, 
while his brethren, who overlook what goes on within the mine, are 
styled underground captains. 

** On the mode of dressing tJie ores, or preparing them for market. 
These ores, or, as the miners term them, * hures,^ are all dressed by 
women and boys, who cob them, pick them, jig them, buck them, 
huddle them, and splay them as they may require ; — but as these 
terms of art may not be altogether intelligible to some of our readers, 
we shall describe the process in humbler words. In order to prepare 
copper ores for market, the first process is, of course, to throw aside the 
deads, or rubbish, with which they are unavoidably mixed ; and this 
operation is very cleverly performed by little girls of seven or eight 
years of age, who receive threepence or fourpence a-day. The largest 
fragments of ore are then cobbed, or broken into smaller pieces, by 
women; and after being again picked, they are given to what the 
Cornish miners term ^^ maidens, ^^ — that is, to girls from sixteen to 
nineteen years of age. These maidens btick the ores, — that is, with a 
bucking iron, or flat hammer, they bruise them down to a size not 
exceeding the top of the finger ; and the hures are then given to boys, 
who jig them, or shake them in a sieve under water, by which means 
the ore, or heavy part, keeps at the bottom, while the spar, or refuse, 
is scraped from the top. The part which passes through the sieve is 
also stirred about in water, the lighter part is thrown from the surface, 
and the ores thus dressed, being put into large heaps of about a 
hundred tons each, are ready for the market. They then are forthwith 
shipped for W(Ae8 (it being much cheaper to carry the ores to the 
coals than the coals to the ores); and in Wales, after undergoing 
another trifling operation, they are ready to be smelted — a process of 
which no Cornish copper-miner of any order has the slightest notion. 

** The dressing of tin ores is altogether a different process, because not 
only are the ores perfectly different, but the method of smelting them 
is also so different, that it is necessary the tin should be reduced to the 
finest powder, while copper ore is smelted in small lumps. The tin 
ore, after being picked, or separated from the deads, is thrown into a 
stamping mill, where it gradually falls under a number of piles or 
beams of wood, shod with iron, which are worked vertically up or 
down — generally by a water-wheel, though at the Poldice mine 
thirty-six of them are at once worked by steam. As it is necessary 
that the ore should be bruised to a very fine powder, the bottom of 
the stamp is surrounded by a very fine copper sieve, and water being 
made constantly td flow through this, the ore can only escape when it 
is fine enough to pass with the water through the interstices of the 
sieve. It then settles into a fine mud, which is composed of metallic 
particles, and powdered quartz-rock, &c. This mud undergoes a very 
ngenious process, which the miners term buddling. The metallic and 
other particles are all of different specific gravities, and the dresser, 
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being aware of this, places the mud at the top of an inclined plane, 
and, gently working it about, allows a small stream of water to run 
over it. In a short time the inclined plane is all equally covered with 
the mud, and although, to any person who has not been brought up to 
the business, the whole mass has the same appearance, yet the dresser 
is able to distinguish, and to draw a line between, the heavy metallic 
particles, which have remained at the top of the inclined plane, and 
the worthless ones, which, from being lighter, have been washed 
towards the bottom. After separating the one from the other, the 
worthless part is thrown away, and the metallic part huddled again, 
and the process is repeated until the mass retained consists almost 
entirely of metallic particles. But these particles, which are as fine as 
flour, are not all tin ; generally many of them are composed of mundic 
(the sulphuret of arsenic) ; others are copper ; and as the difference 
between the specific gravities of these three metals is not sufficient to 
separate them by huddling or washing, it becomes necessary to roast 
the mass, an operation which the dresser does not himself perform. 
As soon as the mass is placed in a furnace, and subjected to a proper 
degree of heat, the sulphuret of arsenic goes off in white poisonous 
fumes or smoke, and the specific gravities of the different particles of 
copper and tin are so altered by the action of the fire, that, upon being 
taken out of the furnace, and again delivered to the dresser, he finds 
that, in the course of carefully huddling the mass on the inclined plane 
before described, the particles separate, — the tin, which is the heaviest, 
being left upon the upper part, while the copper is at the bottom. 
The tin is then packed in bags and sold; and, being nearly pure 
metal, it requires, in comparison to copper ore, so little fuel that it is 
all smelted in Cornwall. 

** The * ticketing^ or weekly sale of the -ores, forms a curious feature 
of the system of mining in Cornwall. The ores, as before stated, are 
generally made up by the tributers into heaps of about a hundred tons 
each; and samples, or little bags, from each heap, are sent to the 
agents for the different copper companies. The agents take these to 
the Cornish assayers — a set of men who (strange to relate) are destitute 
of the most distant notion of the theories of chemistry or metallurgy, 
but who nevertheless can practically determine with great accuracy the 
value of each sample of ore. As soon as the agents have been informed 
of the assay, they determine what sum per ton they will offer in the 
names of their respective companies for each heap of ores at the weekly 
meeting or ticketing. At this meeting* all the mine agents, as well as 
the agents for the several copper companies, attend, and it is singular 
to see the whole of the ores, amounting to several tJiousand tons, sold 
without the utterance of one single word. The agents for the copper 
companies, seated at a long table, hand up individually to the chairman 
a ticket Or tender, stating what sum per ton they offer for each heap. 

* The meeting is held for the sale of tin ores every Tuesday, and for copper 
ores every ThurSay. 
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As soon as every man has delivered his ticket, they are all ordered to 
be printed together in a tabular form. The largest sum offered for each 
heap is distinguished by a line drawn under it in the table ; and the 
agent who has made this offer is the purchaser." — Sir F» B, Head, 
Bart. 

Descent of a Mine. — ^The traveller who is desirous of descending a 
mine must lay aside every article of his ordinary dress, and array him- 
self in the costume of a miner, — a flannel shirt and trowsers, worn close 
to the skin in order to absorb the perspiration, a pair of strong shoes, a 
linen cap, and a stout broad-brimmed hat, intended to serve the purpose 
of a helmet in warding off blows from the rock. He then has a candle 
fixed to his hat by a lump of clay, and is equipped for the adventure. 
The descent offers little difficulty, as the ladders are generally in- 
clined, and stages occur at intervals of about three fathoms. But the 
ascent from these deep and melancholy vaults entails of course con- 
siderable exertion. The stranger will, however, find little in the in- 
terior of a mine to gratify curiosity ; for although the levels and their 
ramifications extend in general many miles, and hundreds of men 
are busily working in them at the same time, there are no crystalline 
chambers glittering with ore, nor crowds of miners grim as the Cyclops, 
nor caverns lighted by a number of torches and echoing the thunder of 
explosions and the rending of rocks. On the descent the working 
of the pump-rods and occasional rattle of the metallic buckets against 
the side of the shaft produce a certain amount of noise, but the Uvela 
are as silent as the grave, and sometimes so low and narrow as to 
admit the passage of one person only at a time, and that in a stooping 
posture. The miner, too, like the mole, is solitary in his operations, 
and is often discovered alone at the end of a gallery, in a damp and 
confined space, boring the solid rock, or breaking down the ore, by the 
feeble light of a candle. 

The most interesting mines for the traveller to descend are those 
near the Land's End, which penetrate beneath the sea ; for in these, 
when the coast is lashed by a swell from the Atlantic, an accompani- 
ment that is seldom wanting, he may hear in the levels the harsh 
grating of rocks rolling to and fro overhead in the bed of the sea, and 
the reverberation of the breaking waves ; but the enjoyment of such 
sublime but portentous sounds will require strength of nerve in the 
visitor, as the noise is often so terrific as to scare the miners from their 
work. It is a curious circumstance that these submarine mines are in 
general the driest in the county. 

Besides the mines, properly so called, the Cornish valleys, or hottomSf 
contain numerous stream-w(yrks which produce a quantity of tin. 
Some of this, called grain-tin, is of great purity, and exclusively used by 
the dyer. A few of these works are very ancient, and it is supposed 
that all the tin of former days was procured by streaming. They derive 
their name from the manner in which they are worked, which consists 
in merely washing the alluvial soil by directing a stream of water over 
it, when the earthy particles are carried away, and the tin-ore procured 
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in a separate form. Their condition or value is significantly denoted 
by the technical expressions of the miner, — a living stream. Just alive, 
and dead. The principal stream-works are situated on and near 
the S. coast of Cornwall, and the greater number in the parishes of 
St. Austell and Luxulian. 

The mining industry of Cornwall, the chief support of its laborious 
inhabitants, has of late undergone serious depression. About 1830, the 
discovery that it was cheaper to send the ore to the fuel of which 
Cornwall is destitute, than the opposite course, caused the lucrative 
business of copper smelting to be transferred to Swansea, in S. Wales. 
Not long after occurred the discovery of enormous deposits of rich 
copper ore in N. America, Spain, and other countries, so easily ac- 
cessible, that the Cornish copper at present drawn, at great labour and 
expense from long worked and deep sunken mines, could hardly stand 
the competition in the market. Worst of all, in 1870 began the influx 
of Tin — the staple of the county — ^not only from the Straits of Malacca 
(Sunda) but also from South Australia, where it occurs not in stream- 
washings but in large and fruitful lodes, at Mt. Bischoff and at Mt. 
Heemskirk, where " a mountain of tin ** has been found, with solid 
veins of ore several feet wide. 

The value of Australian tin imported into Great Britain has risen 
from 7000?., in 1842, to 277,0002. in 1877. Thus the price of Cornish 
tin is proportionably reduced. The consequence of this serious com- 
petition from abroad, and the increased cost of working the deep mines 
at home, has been that mining, in a large part of East Cornwall, is 
nearly extinct, and the pits throughout a wide district are abandoned. 
The sturdy miners, however, instead of bemoaning their hard lot and 
asking for support in money, have migrated to a large extent to other 
mining districts at home, or beyond seas in N. and S. America, in 
search of employment. In West Cornwall mining is still carried on, 
with reduced profits — thanks to increased economy in working and 
fresh resources of mechanical science in the application of the diamond 
to the boring of rocks, thus saving the tedious labour of hand-drilling 
the holes for charging the blasts. The produce of tin in Cornwall in 
1878 still amounted to 14,142 tons, valued at 572,763?. 



§ 6. — PlSHERIBS. 

The Fisheries of Cornwall and Devon deserve the attention of 
the traveller as the most important on our S.W. coasts, the seine- 
fishing of St. Ives and the trawling of Torbay being respectively 
characteristic of the two counties. Torbay has long supplied 
London with a quantity of very excellent fish, such as turbots, 
mullets, soles, and dories. Plymouth and Clovelly are both 
well known as fishing stations; but the towns of the W. and 
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S. coasts of Cornwall, St. Ives, Penzance, Mevagissey, and others, 
possess a more novel and lively interest as the stations of the pilr 
chard fishery, a fishery so remarkable for the scale of its operations; 
and for the science and enterprise shown in its pursuit. Among all the 
fishers of our southern coasts, the Cornish are considered the most 
hardy and adventurous, being at sea nearly the whole year round in 
their arduous occupation, and competing with the Irish on their shores 
during the herring season. Three kinds of fishing are pursued on the 
Cornish coasts : the drift-net, the seine, and the hook-and-line fishing ; 
mackerel and pilchards are the objects of the first, pilchards alone of the 
second ; and hake, cod, ling, and whiting of the third ; a distinct set of 
boats being required for each. The diift-net and seine-fishing are, 
however, the grand operations, and in these the annual routine of the 
fisherman is as follows. He commences about the end of January with 
the early mackerel fishing, off Plymouth. This lasts about six weeks ; 
but the Cornishman follows the shoals in a westerly direction for some 
time longer. About the middle of June he sails for the N. coast of 
Ireland, and there engages in the capture of the herring, returning to 
Cornwall about the end of July, in time for the commencement of the 
Slimmer pilchard season. This beinfic concluded, he overhauls his boat for 
the autumnal mackerel fishery, which is at its height in October ; and, 
lastly, towards the end of October, he engages in the winter pilchard 
fishery, which sometimes continues through the following month to 
December. Of all these various fisheries, that of the pilchard is the 
most calculated to afford entertainment to the stranger. Its operations 
are conducted on the largest scale, and interests of such magnitude are 
staked on its success, that it is associated with the mines in the whim- 
sical toast of " tin and fish.*' It is exclusively pursued on the shores 
of Cornwall and the S.W. of Devon, and is so curious in its details as 
to merit a full description. 

The pilchard belongs to the genus Clupea, and is a sociable, migratory 
fish, so closely resembling the herring in size and form as to have been 
called the gipsy herring, but differing from it in some essential par- 
ticulars, "It is a smaller and less compressed fish, and has larger 
scales, and the dorsal fin is placed exactly in the centre of gravity, so that 
it win balance when suspended by this fin, whereas the herring, when 
so tried, will dip towards the head." Pilchards derive their principal 
interest from that instinct which annually induces them to assemble in 
millions, and to perform a stately march through the sea, generally in 
the same direction, and within certain determinate limits. They were 
forjnerly believed to migrate from the polar regions, and to return to 
those icy quarters at the end of the season; but the researches of 
naturalists— including the experiences of Prof. Huxley and Frank 
Buckland — ^have proved that they remain in small numbers on the coast 
throughout the year, and that the main body retires for the winter into 
deep water to the westward of the islands of Scilly, and confines its 
migrations to an area of sea which would be bounded by a line drawn 
from the Start Point along the northern side of the Bay of Biscay, then 
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northwards through the Atlantic W. of Scilly, then in an easterly 
direction along the S. coast of Ireland, and lastly in a southerly direc- 
tion on the W. side of Lnndy Island to the N. coast of Cornwall ; 
although a few pilchards are occasionally found beyond these limits, 
and, indeed, in the English Channel as far east as Brighton and 
Dover. 

About the middle of the spring these fish feel a desire for com- 
panionship and change of scene. They rise from the depths of the 
ocean and consort together in small shoals, which, as the season ad- 
vances, unite into larger ones, and towards the end of July, or begin- 
ning of August, combine in one mighty host, which begins Qiat 
extraordinary migration which is the moving cause of the Cornish 
fishery. Pursued by predaceous hordes of dog-fish, hake, and cod, 
and greedy flocks of sea-birds, they advance towards the land in such 
amazing numbers as actually to impede the passage of vessels, and 
to discolour the water as far as the eye can reach. They strike the 
land generally to the N. of Cape Cornwall, where a detachment turns 
to the N.E. and constitutes the summer finery of St. Jves, but the 
bulk of the column passes between Scilly and the Land's End, and 
entering the British Channel follows the windings of the shore as far as 
Bigbury Bay and the Start Point. Their course, however, is often 
changed by the currents or the state of the weather, and of a sudden 
they will vanish from the view, and then again approach the coast in 
such compact order and overwhelming force, that numbers will be 
pushed ashore by the moving hosts in the rear, llie spectacle of the 
great fish army passing the Land's End is described as one of the most 
interesting that it is possible to imagine. In the beginning of October 
the north coasters and winter fish, as they are called, make their appear- 
ance on the N.E. of Cornwall, and in such force that 12 millions have 
been captured in a single day. They arrive at St. Ives about the third 
week of October, pass thence round Cape Cornwall and the Land's End, 
and occasionally follow in the track of the summer fish along the shore 
of the English Channel. 

The fishery is pursued both by day and by night, but by different 
methods. Between sunrise and sunset the capture is effected inshore 
by the seine ; between sunset and sunrise some miles from the land by 
the drift-riet. The latter mode of fishing is principally pursued in the 
Mount's Bay, the former at St. Ives. In drift-net fishing a string of 
nets is stretched like a wall through the sea, very often for the length 
of f of a mile, and a depth of 30 ft., and allowed to drift with the tide, 
so as to intercept the pilchards as they swim and entangle them by the 
gills. In this manner as many as 50,000 fish are commonly taken by a 
driving-boat in a single night. The chief obstacles to this kind of 
fishing are the light of the moon and the phosphorescence of the water. 
The latter enables the fisherman to see his net to its full depth " like a 
brilliant lace-work of fire," and the splendid display very naturally 
alarms the fish, which diverge to the rt. or 1. and thus avoid the snare., 
^he principal entertainment afforded by the drift fishery to the stranger 
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is the daily recurring spectacle of the little fleet on the wing, its red 
sails all a-flame in the beams of a setting sun. 

The seine-fishing possesses a more general interest, and, as by this 
method the fish are enclosed in shoals, it takes precedence of the other 
as the grand operation in the fishery. The boats which are employed 
in it are three in number ; the seine-boat, carrying the great net or seine; 
the vdyer oxfdUowery in which the thwart or stop net is stowed ; and a 
smaller boat called the lurker, under the guidance of the master seiner , 
whose duty it is to keep a wary eye upon the movements of the fish. 
When the season has arrived, and the gathering of gulls and other sea- 
birds gives warning of the approach of the pilchards, look-out men 
called huers (htier, French verb, to shout) are stationed on the clitfs, 
who watch the sea for the red tinge which indicates the presence of a 
sboal. No sooner is this descried than they announce the welcome 
intelligence by shouting heva, heva, heva 1 (found l\ a cry which is 
instantly responded to by the inhabitants rushing from their houses, 
and the boats fijnng from the shore in pursuit. All is now hurry and 
excitement. The rowers use their utmost exertions, the huer directing 
their course by signals with a furze-bush. In a few minutes they reach 
the indicated spot, when the great seine, which is usually 160 fath. in 
length by 8 or 12 in depth, is cast into the sea by three men as the 
boat is gently rowed round the shoal, and with such dexterity that the 
whole of this enormous net is often shot in less than 5 min. The volyer 
has meanwhile kept the net taut at the other end, and no sooner is it 
fairly in the sea than the extremities are warped towards each other, 
and the lurker takes its station in the opening, so as to drive back the 
fish from the only aperture by which they can escape. When the ends 
are in contact the thwart-net is dropped across, and the seine, being 
cautiously raised, is quickly tacked together, and if the bottom be free 
of rocks, and the water not too deep, the capture is then securely effected, 
and the men proceed at their leisure to calculate the number of their 
prisoners, and to secure the net in its position by carrying out grapnels 
on every side, or, where the shore is sandy and shelving, with the 
assistance of some extra hands called hlowsers, to draw the seine into 
shallow water. At low tide another party of men, termed regular 
seijiers, proceed to the next operation, which is the most interesting to the 
stranger, and is called tucking. It consists in removing the. fish from 
the seine into a smaller net, called the tuck-nety and in lifting them by 
flaskets from the tuck-net into boats which carry them to the shore. 
This is a tedious process, occasionally occupying nearly a week when 4 
or 5 millions of fish are enclosed in the seine ; for they are not taken 
faster from the preserve than they can be salted. As calm weather is 
essential for its proceeding, and as it generally happens on a serene 
evening or by moonlight, the sight it affords is so extremely beautiful, 
that no opportunity of witnessing it should be neglected. 

The pilchards having been brought to the shore are wheeled in bar- 
rows or carried in cowels to the cdla/rs to be cured, which is performed 
by girls and women, who heap them edgewise in broad piles — wi hdk^ as 
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it is called — and sprinkle each tier of fish as it is completed with bay 
salt. They now resemble a series of sandwiches of salt and pilchards, 
and are allowed to remain undisturbed about 6 weeks, a quantity 
of oil and dirty pickle draining from them during the process. This, 
from the inclination of the floor, finds its way to a well, and is after- 
wards sold to the currier. The fish are next taken from the bulk, and 
thoroughly washed and cleansed from the filth and coagulated oil 
which, rising as a scum to the surface, is collected under the name of 
garbage, and disposed of to the soap-boiler. They are then packed in 
hogsheads, each containing about 2400 fish, and pressed together for 
the purpose of squeezing out the oil, which amounts to about 3 gallons 
a hogshead in the summer, and 2 gallons in the winter, and is an im- 
portant item in the produce of the fishery. The casks, being then 
headed up, are ready for exportation, and are principally shipped to 
Naples and other Italian ports, and hence the toast of the fisherman, 
" Long life to the Pope and death to thousands." Many pilchards also find 
their way into Spain, and there, says old Fuller, "under the name of 
fumadoes [Anglice * Fair Maids 'J, with oyle and a lemon, they are meat 
for the mightiest Don." The broken and refuse fish, and those suffocated 
in the nets, are sold for manure, and when mixed with the calcareous 
sand of the beach are used throughout Cornwall with very excellent 
efiect. 

It is considered that the pilchard fishery gives employment to about 
10,000 persons, and that a capital of 250,000Z. is engaged in it. The 
yearly produce averages from 20,000 to 30,000 hogsheads, of which 
about 6000 are retainej for home consumption. In 1847, however, the 
success was unusually great, and the exports amounted to 40,883 hogs- 
heads, containing a quantity of fish which it has been calculat'Cd would 
form a band 6 deep round the world. In 1846, 75 millions of pilchards 
were enclosed by the seines* of St. Ives in a single day ; and in 1836 a 
shoal extended in a compact body from Fowey to the Land's End, a dis- 
tance of at least 100 m., if we take into consideration the windings of 
the shore (Mr. Couch). 

Pilchards constitute an important article of food to the poorer classes 
of Comishmen, and in a successful season are retailed near the coast at 
the rate of 12 for a penny. 



§ 7. — Old Ooenish Laiiguage. 

The Old Cornish Language belonged to the Cymric division of Celtic, 
to which Welsh and Armorican (Bas Breton) also belong. The Gaelic 
division comprises Irish, Gaelic, and Manx. These (Gaelic and Cymric) 
resemble and differ from each other in about the same proportions as 
Latin resembles and differs from Greek. " It may be asserted, without 
hesitation, that the Cymric was separated from the Gaelic before the 
division into Cornish and Welsh was effected; and the writer is of 
opinion that the Cornish is the representative of a language once current 
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over all South Britain at least." — E, Norris. ' In the Cymric division, 
Welsh differs from t}ie two others much as French differs from Spanish. 
Cornish and Armorican are in closer relation to each other ; much as 
Spanish and Portuguese. The more perfect and fuller grammatical 
forms of the Gaelic show it to be older than Cymric. In the latter case 
an amalgamation seems to have taken place with an earlier (pre- 
Celtic) race — " the men of narrow skulls, whose skeletons, flint wea- 
pons, and tools have been frequently dug up in Britain." — Norris, 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Cornish was confined to the western 
parts of the county ; and in that of George III., Dorothy Pentreath (died 
1778, see Rte. 27, Exc./.) was one of the last persons who spoke it. 

The main help in the study of Cornish is the * Grammatica Celtica ' 
of Zeuss (Leipzig, 1853). Fryce*8 * Cornish Yocabulaiy ' (1790) is useful ; 
Lhuyd's * Archasologia Britannica ' is of little value. The most important 
relics of the Cornish dialect known to exist are three dramas or 
"miracle plays," entitled * Origo Mundi,* * Passio Domini Nostri,' and 

* Resurrectio Domini Nostri,' edited and translated by Edwin Norris 
(from MS. in the Bodleian), Oxford, 1859. ^A sketch of Cornish 
grammar is added, and an ancient Cornish vocabulary from a MS. in 
the Brit. Mus., of the 13th cent.) Two other Cornish poems, the 

* Creation * and * Mount Calvary,' were very indifferently edited by 
Davies Gilbert (1826 and 1827). 

In Cornwall itself the old language (but often in what may be 
called a state of metamorphosis — see the valuable remarks of Max 
Miiller in his paper on " Jews in Cornwall," * Chips,' vol. iii.) survives 
in the names of persons, places, and situations, and of a few plants 
and animals. The broom-plant is " bannal," the mountain ash " cair 
(berry) tree," a fiddle is a ** crowd " (in Welsh ** croudd ") ; a mine- 
work is still a "bal" (i.e. ^pal^** digging); "crum" is crooked; 
" clunk," to swallow ; " chield vean," a little child. 

The more common prefixes of names of places, significant in old 

* Cornish, are : — 

Tre, town-place or Tesidence^ 
Pol, a pool, or place above a port. 
Pen, head of hill. 
ffuel or Wheal, a work or pit. 
io or Bodf abode, dwelling. 
Bos, a moor, any uncaltivated ground. 
KU, a sanctnarv, or a sheltered place. 
Col, a small hill. 

Kieve, basin, originally a water tub (?) cuve. 
Bron, a breast. 
Bryn, a mound. 
Cal, a holly. 

Lan (same as Welsh Llan\ an enclosure, and prindpally the sacred enclosure 
or precincts of a church. 
Chy, a house. 
Ty, a dwelling. 
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§ 8. — Duchy of ComuoalL 



Cornwall. 



Many names, properly Cornish, Lave become curiously corrupted. > 
Of these the following are examples : — 



Modern Gobbuftioit. 



Beal Name. 



Brown Queen 
Brown Willy 
Tre brown .. 
Manacles 
Percent .. .. 
Potbrane 
Broadoak . . 
Pennycross .. 
Cold wind . . 
Beacon Park 
Porth Piggan 
Chysoyster .. 
Pol scone 
Castledoor .. 
Grey mare . . 
Cattacleaze . . 
Penquite 
Colquite 
Cothele 
Mellangoose 
Millaudraft 
Down derry 



Brow gwyn . . . . 
Bron welli . . . . 

Tre bron 

Maen-eglos . . . . 

Botsant 

Bodbrane 

Braddoc 

Pen-y-cros . . . . 

Col wyn 

Bichan Pare .. .. 
Porth Bichan . . . . 
Chysauster . . . . 

Polscoe 

Castel an dour 

Griig-mor 

Caracleug 

Pen coed 

Col coed 

Coed-heyle . . . , 
Melan-coes . . . . 
Melan-dreath .. .. 
Dun-derru . . . . 



Meaning in English. 



White mound. 

Look-out hill. 

Place on the hill. 

Church stone. 

Holy abode. 

Abode of crows, or rookery. 

Treachery (place of). 

Head of the cross. 

White hillock. 

Small field. 

Small port. 

Heap-shaped houses. 

Pool of the wood. 

Castle on the water. 

Great heath. 

Grey rock. 

Head of wood. 

Hillock of wood. 

Woods by river. 

Mill in wood. 

Mill on sands. 

Oak banks. 



A curious list of words still in use in East Cornwall will be found 
in Mr. Couch's * History of Polperro' (1871). They are as often 
Teutonic as Celtic. 



§ 8. — ^The Duchy of Cornwall. 

In the early times of our history mines of every description were 
deemed royal, as yielding the materials for coinage, the right of which 
was vested solely in the king. Hence the metalliferous moors of Dart- 
moor and Cornwall had been crown lands for a long series of years, 
when they were settled by Edw. III. (1333) upon his eldest son the 
Black Prince, and his heirs, eldest sons of the kings of England, for 
ever. By the charter of this monarch they were consolidated as the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which included not only the naked wilds of stan- 
niferous bog, but 10 castles, 9 parks, 53 manors, 13 boroughs and 
towns, 9 hundreds, and a forest abounding in wild deer. The lands, 
however, which were comprised in this dukedom, were little better than 
profitless moors before the reign of James I., as the authorities had 
no power of granting definite leases, and the tenure was dependent on 
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the life of the sovereign. But at that time (1622) the parliament took 
the duchy in hand, and, by remodelling its constitution, empowered 
tenants to hold farms in pierpetuity by renewable leases, and gave en- 
conragement to the outlay of capital in improvements by creating good 
and indefeasible estates. This system, no doubt, had then its ad- 
vantages ; but the plan of granting leases for lives or in reversion, and 
of commuting the greater part of the rents for fines, soon reduced the 
actual income of the duchy to an amount that was no just measure of 
its fair annual value. From 1783 to 1830 the duchy was administered 
for the Prince of Wales, afterwards Greorge IV., who received in the 
above period about 370,OOOZ. from the fines taken on the renewal of 
leases. From 1830 to 1837 the revenues of the duchy were received 
by William IV. ; and in this short term of seven years there seems to 
have been an unusual number of renewals, as the fines produced 
171,3432. Up to this time the revenues of the duchy, when there was 
no Prince of Wales, were appropriated by the Crown. In 1838 a 
" Council for the Affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall " was appointed 
under letters patent. It was afterwards mainly under the superinten- 
dence of the late Prince Consort, and the powers of the Council expired 
when the Prince of AVales attained his majority in 1862, During its 
existence, the revenues of the duchy were not appropriated by the 
Crown ; and a series of great improvements was effected. No leases 
are now granted for lives ; a fixed term of years is in all cases substi- 
tuted for them, and life leases have been exchanged for holdings on the 
more certain tenure. The old fines have of course taken the more 
regular and calculable form of rent. By these means, the report of the 
Council states, the income of the estates has been established on a 
sound basis ; and Her Majesty has been enabled, ** by the investment of 
a surplus revenue, to provide a large sum for the Privy Purse of the 
Prince of Wales." The present income of the duchy is 46,0002. 



§ 9. — Skeleton Touks. 

CORNWALL. 

BouTE. Chief Poiots of Interebt. 

Plymoath Hoe and Dockyard. Mount Edgcumbe and 

Breakwater. 
Saltash Albert Bridge*. Biver Tamar. Cothele. 

Morwell Bocks. 

St. Germans Church. Port Eliot. 

Looe Scenery of the estuary and coast 

Polperro Romantic coast. 

Fowey Place House. Scenery of the estuary. 

Lostwithiel Restormel Castle. Lanhydrock House. Glynn. 

Boconnoc. 
St.Blasey Valley of Carmeirs* and Treflfry Viaduct* 

Fowey Consols and Par Consols Copper-mines 
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BouTE. Chief Points of Interest. 

St. Austell Chnrch tower. Carclaze Mine*. China-clay 

works. Tin stream-works. Mevagissej. 

Roche Rocks*. 

Gramponnd Probus. Church tower. 

Truro Scenery of the river. St. Piran's church. 

Perran Round*. 

Perran Wharf Gardens of Carclew. 

Falmouth Pendennis Castle. Falmouth Harbour. Mabe 

Quarries. 
Hdston Loe Pool. Kynance Cove*. Lizard Point*. 

DevU's Frying Pan. 
Penzance Museum of the Geolog. Society. St Michael's 

Mount*. Land's End*. Tol Pedn Penwith*. 

Logan Rock*. Lamoma Cove. Botallack 

Mine (submarine)*. Druidic antiquities. 

Isles of Scilly. 

Hayle Iron-foundries. St Ives and its bay*. 

Redruth Mines. Carn-brea Hill. 

Newquay Coast scenery. 

St Columb Vale of Mawgan. Lanheme. 

Wadebridge Padstow. Church of St Enodoc 

Bodmin Glynn valley. Hanter-Gantick*. 

Liskeard St Keyne's WeU, Clicker Tor. Staeer'sWeU. 

Trevethy Stone. Cheesewring*. Kilmarth 

Tor. 
Camelford Dozmare Pool. Brown Willy*. Rowtor'. 

Devil's Jump. Hanter-Gantick*. Delabole 

Quarries. 
Boscastle (good Inn) .. Tintagel*. St Nighton's Kieve. Vale of Rocks. 

Launceston Castle. Church of St Mary. Endsleigh.* 

Callington • • . . . . Church. 

Exlte^""^'..* V. '.[ ;;}Handbook for Devon. 



A PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN CORNWALL. 

Dats. Rodte. 

1. London to Devonport by rail or steamboat. 

2. Saltash. St Germans (or up the Tamar to Cothele and Calstock). 

3. To the coast of Whitesand Bay. Looe. 

4. Polperro. Sandplace. St. Keyne's Well. Liskeard. 

5. Visit Trevethy Stone, CSieesewring, Sharpitor, Kilmarth Tor, Hurlers 

Half-stone, St. Cleer. Return to Liskeard. 

6. Lostwithiel. 

7. Fowey. 

8. St Blazey. St. Austell. 

9. Hensbarrow, and Roche Rocks. Return to St. Austell. 

10. Mevagissey. By coast to Penare Head. Tregony, 

11. Probus. Truro. By River Pal to Falmouth. 

12. Falmouth. Carclew. Penryn. 



\ 
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Days. Route. 

13. Mabe Qaarries. Helston. 
11. Loe Pool. Coast by MuUion and Kynance Cove to Lizard Town. 

15. Coast from Lizard Point to Cadgewith. Helston. 

16. Marazion. St. Michael's Mount. Penzance. 

17. Lamorna Cove. Logan Rock. Coast to Lahd's End and Sennen 

Church-town. 

18. Coast to Botallack Mine (descend into this mine). Gurnard's Head. 

St. Ives. 

19. Coast to Portreath. Redruth. 

20. Ascend Castle Cam-brea. Visit St. Day and the Gwennap Consoli- 

dated Mines. Return to Redruth. 

21. Perran Round. Ascend St. Agnes' Beacon. Perran Porth. 

22. St. Piran's Church. Newquay. 

23. Vale of Mawgan. Coast to Padstow. 

24. Wadebridge. Bodmin. 

25. Hanter-Gantick. Ascend Rowtor. Camelford. 

26. Tintagel and the neighbouring Coast. . 

27. St. Nighton's Kieve. BoscasUe. 

28. Launceston (procure a ticket for Endsleigh). 

29. Endsleigh. Tayistock. 

30. Bickleigh Vale. Plymouth. 



NORTH COAST OP DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

A week's Pedestrian Tour from Bideford and.CIovelly to Truro by 
Tintagel, Padstow, and St. Columb, 7 days, averaging 120 miles a-day. 
Constant ups and downs occur in crossing the numerous valleys descending 
to the sea, itie pedestrian often walking through thick gorse. 

Days. ' Route. 

1. London to Bideford. — Clovelly (new Inn) or Hartland Town. 12 m. 

2. Hartland. Hartland Abbey. Stoke Neeton. Hartland Quay. Mor- 

wenstow (no Inn). Road strikes inland. Clifis very fine. 23 m. 

3. Bude. St Gennys. Follow cliff 3 or 4 hours' walk. Crackington 

Cove. Resparvell Downs. Boscastle (Wellington Inn, good). 20 m. 

4. Boscastle. Valley of Rocks. Tintagel. (St. Nighton's Kieve may 

be skipped by those pressed for time.) 

5. Trevena. Port Isaac. Porth Gwin (no Inn at either). Strike 

inland from Port Isaac. Rock Ferry (Inn), near to Padstow. 
20 m. 

6. Padstow. Bodruthan Steps. Mawgan. Lanheme Nunnery. Mawgan 

Porth. New Quay. 20 m. 

7. New Quay. The Gannel. Perran Round. Inland to Perranzabuloe. 

Along sands to Perran Porth. Leave the coast for Truro. S.A.B. 
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SKELETON ROUTE TO THE LAND'S END & LIZARD, &a, 
COAST ROAD, STARTING FROM ST. IVES. 

♦♦St. Ives (Hotel, Tregenna Ca8tle)~Zexixior Quoit (Coast Scenery.) 

Gurnard's Head. 

Morvah. 

Pendeen. 

Botallack Mine. 

St Just 

^Sennen and Land's End. (Small Inn.) 

Treen — ^Logan Bocks and Rocking Stone. 

Bury an. 

♦♦Penzance. (Hotels: Mount's Bay House ; Queen's.) 

Marazion Stat — ^Michael's Mount 

Helston. 

MullioD Cove. 

Kynance Cove. 

Lizard Town and Lighthouse. (Homely Inns.) 

Cadgewith. 

♦♦Falmouth. (Falmouth Hotel.) 



HANDBOOK 

FOB 

CORNWALL. 



ROUTES. 

%* The names of places are printed in italics only In those routes wh6re thtplaeet are 

described. 



*boi;tk faqe 

21 Exeter to Bade, by lidford 
Janet., Laimceston, Camel- 
ford, Delaboie, Boscastle, and 
Tmtagel . • . . 2 

22- Camelford to Wadebridge 
(Padstow), St. Columb 
Major, Mawgan, JBodruthan 
Steps, and Newquay . .16 

23 Plymouth to Truz-o, by Saltash, 

St. Germans, Liskeard, {St, 
■' ^eoCs'], 'Q^Avoxa, Lostmthiel 
[Restormel], Par, and St. 
Aitstell — Cornwall Kail- 
way . . . .24 
23ATruro to Perran Porth and 
Perranzabuloe — St. Pirans 
Church in the Sands . . 49 

24 Laonceston to Bodmin and 

Truro [5roicn Willy — Rough* 
tor, and Dozmare Poo{] . 63 

25 Tavistock to Liskeara, by 

Calstock {Cothele, Morwell 
Rocks) and Callington . 61 

26 Truro to Falmouth, by Penryn 

— Falmouth Harbour . . 64 

27 Truro to Penzance, by Re- 

druth (Portreath), Cartthrea, 
Catnbome, and JIayle — West 
Cornwall Rulway . . 70 

26 Falmouth to The Lizard, 
by Gweek, Kynance Cove, 
Muilion Cove, Lizard Town, 
and Lighthouse . . .87 

28AFalmouth to Penzance, by 
Helston, Marazion, and 
Mount's Bay . . .92 

28BHelston to tbe Lizard — 



sours PAOK' 

Coast path for Pedes- 
trians .... 
28cThe Lizard— Cadgewith to 
Falmouth— Pedestrian Rte. 
by Helford Ferry 

29 Penzance to the Lizard, by 

Marazion and St. Michaels 
Mount .... 

30 Penzance to The Land's 

End, The Logan Bock, 
and St. Buryan . • 

31 Penzance to St. Just, Cape 

Comvcall, and Botallack Mine, 
by Sancreed • . , 

32 The Scilly Islands ; Penzance 

to St. Mary's, Hugh Town 
and Tresco . . ,, 

33 Penzance to St. Ives by Cos- 

teU-an-lHnas — Zennor 

34 Plymouth to Falmouth, by 

Rame Head, Looe, Fowey, 
and St. Austell [Mevagissey"]. 
(The South Coast) . 

35 Bodmin Road Station to 

Bodmin, Wadebridge, and 
Padstow . . , 

36 Fowey to Newquay (Corn- 

wall Mineral Railway), by 
Par and St. Blazey . 

37 Callineton to Stratton, Bude 

and Bideford, by Laun- 

ceston .... 

37ABude to Boscastle, by the 

Coast .... 

38 Exeter to Bude and Bide- 

ford, by Ohehampton, Hols* 
worthy (Rail), and Clovelly 147 



97 



99 



101 



105 



112 



116 



123 



127 



134 



138 



142 



146 



* N.B.— The Ifutnbers of the|Route8 run on in coiltinaation of those In the ffandlnokfor 
VevoUt OS the two Cotitaties dovetail into each other 

[CormoaU.'} « 
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Route 21. — Exeter to Launcest&ii. 



ROUTE 21. 



£X£TEB TO BUDE, BT LIDFOBD JUNOT., 
LAtTNCESTON, OAMBLFOBD, DELA- 
BOLE, B080ASTLB, AND TDrTAGEL. 

Exeter to Launceston, 45 m. by 
Ix)nd. and S. Western Rail. (Devon- 
port Branch), passing Yeoford Junct. 
and Oakhampton Stats, to 

31 m. Lidford Junct Stat may be 
reached in 1 1 hr. 8 Trains daily. Lid- 
ford, or Lydford, is a village in the 
midst of Dartmoor. It has 2 small 
Inns, a picturesque bridge over a 
gorge, and a waterfall — described (as 
well as the whole Route thus far) in 
Handbook for Devon, Rtes. 6 and 14. 
The Rly. from Lidford to Launceston, 
14 m., belongs to the Great Western 
Co., and though the distance is tra- 
versed in 30 min., passengers are 
sometimes delayed more than an hour 
at Lidford, because the trains do not 
correspond. 

5 trains daily to Launceston. 

Prom Launceston to Boscastle 
(18 m.) and Tintagel (20 m.) by coach 
or car. The Rly. descends the vale of 
the Lyd. 

Coryton Stat Near the Stat, is 
SyderJiam (J. H. Tremayne, Esq.), an 
interesting Elizabethan mansion on 
the banks of the Lyd, built by Sir 
Thos. Wise, well preserved; fur- 
nished in the original style, with 
fine staircase, family portraits. 

Lxfton Stat, The rectory is an old 
manor house, in which Charles I. 
slept July 31, 1G44. Lifton Park 
belongs to H. Bradshaw, Esq. 

Launceston Stat, i m. from the 
town — omnibus. Inns: 2nd Class, 
White Hart, in Broad Street, an old 



house. The fine Norm, doorway to 
this house was brought from the 
Priory: — King's Arms, close to the 
South gate. Pop., including St. 
Thomas's and St. "Stepl^en's, 4489. 
Launceston is situated in a fertile 
district, about 2 m. from the rt bank 
of the Tamar. It is picturesque in 
aspect, lying under its commanding 
castle, rising on a rock which must 
have been a stronghold from the 
earliest times of history. Before the 
Norman Conquest it was held by 
the great English earls, Godwin and 
Harold, the latter of whom is re- 
corded as its possessor *' on the day 
when K. Edward was alive and 
dead " (Domesday). After the Con- 
quest it was granted, with the greater 
part of the shire, to Robert of Mor- 
tain. It has long been attached to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and gives 
to the P. of Wales the title of Vis- 
count. The name is said to come 
from Lan-stephan-ton, from the 
mother church of the town, now 
a mile distant^ being dedicated to 
that Saint. In the Domesday it is 
called Dunhevedf — a purely English 
name, signifying ** hill-head," or the 
"top of Uie hill." 

The objects of curiosity are the 
Castle, the Church, some trifling re- 
mains of the Town Walls, and the 
South gate. None of these objects 
are more than 5 min. walk from the 
Marketplace. In the neighbourhood: 
Werrington Park, Endsleigh, and 
Trecarrel, once the seat of an an- 
cient and now extinct Cornish family 
of the same name. 

The Castle embraces an area of 
nearly 500 ft. square, with a very 
ancient mound or motte in the S.E- 
comer, surmounted by the Keep 
Tower. 

It is entered by the W. Gate-house, a 
ruined, ivy-clad structure of 2 storeys, 
of the age of Hen. VIIL, with broad, 
drop arch, and sides grooved for a 
portcullis. Passing through this, the 
key of the keep, and a&iission-to 
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Boute ^i.-r-Launceston : the Castle, 



the Gardens, laid out by the D. of 
Northamberland, may be obtained. 
The outer bail, now denuded of all 
its buildings, serves as a cricket- 
ground; but in former times was 
the place of public executions. Here, 
in the reign of Q. Mary, heretics 
were burned at the stake, and in 
more recent times old women accused 
of being witches. 

The ^eep Tower on the top of the 
mound, 100 ft. above the river, is 
reached from this prettj garden by 
a long flight of steps, replacing older 
ones. It is remarkable as being a 
cylinder within a cylinder, the space 
between the 2 concentric walls not 
exceeding 8 ft The inner tower, 
rising above the outer, has walls 
12 ft thick and is 18 ft. in diameter, 
leaving a passage perhaps 10 ft. broad, 
forming the " chemin de ronde." 
Around and outside it is a narrow 
walk, possibly once defended by a 
parapet. All this part of the castle 
is very late Norman. 

The inner tower had a ground-floor 
and two storeys. The door is on the 
N. side, and is the only opening of 
any kind into the lower chamber, 
wmch probably was for stores. On 
the 1. of the entrance passage a 
stair formed in the thickness of the 
wall led to the first floor, and winds 
half round the circle. It is dark, 
having no windows. The first floor 
was just clear of the outer wall, and 
had 2 windows, on opposite sides» 
The stair enters at the side of one 
of these^ and passing through the 
opposite side ascends, also in the wall, 
tt> the' second floor. The first floor, 
on which was the principal apart- 
ment, has ft chimney-piece and hearth 
on the N. side. The roofs of all the 
stories were of woodw Much of the 
wall at this elevation is destroyed, but 
it iJB evident that the stair ran on to 
the upper storey, and thence to the 
battlements, now wanting. The walls 
gather in, dome-like, with the 2nd- 



floor roof. This tower is very plain, 
but its entrance arch (the present one 
is on the ancient pattern), and pas- 
sage, and stsur have all pointed 
(Trans.^Norm.) arches. The fire- 
place is mutilated, but its side joints 
and corbels are decidedly Norman. 

The top of the annular wall is on a 
level with the first floor of the tower, 
and the joist-holes round the exterior 
of the latter show the 8t)ace between to 
have been roofed with timber. The 
base of this wall, outside, batters, 
and at the top of the slope is a bold 
well-cut cordon of stone. 

All the work is rudely built of 
slate, with very little ashlar remain- 
ing. No part existing is older than 
late Norman. 

The Eastern gate-tower (Trans.- 
Norm.) at the base of the mound is 
interesting, as the prison in which 
George Fox the Quaker was shut up 
(1656) for disturbing the public peace 
by distributing tracts at St. Ives. 
The cell is still shown. ' 

The rest of the space is occupied 
by the courts (ballia) of the castle, 
the area of which is considerable, and 
long contained the County Courts. 
The mound occupies the N.E. comer. 
A wall skirting the mound, a little 
above its base, appears to have en- 
circled the whole. It may be seen ex- 
tending along the S.E. face. Thence 
it swept to the W., and included 
the 8, Gatehouse, temp. Hen. VIII. ; 
a drawbridge led across the ditch 
from this ^te. The arches in a part 
of the bridge, now walled up, may 
still be seen. 

On the N. and W. sides the castle 
defence is a deep natural valley ; on 
the S. and E. the valley has been 
deepened, and still, though built 
upon, bears the name of Castle- 
Ditch. The Deer Park, still so 
called, extended S.W. from the 
Castle ^te. This gate is late Perp., 
but it IS evident that the whole of 
the rest of the building— gate, tower, 
annular wall, and circular keep, 
are by one hknd> and of one time. 

B 2 
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Launceston Castle or " Dunheved " 
was one of the chief manors granted 
by the Conqueror to his half-brother, 
Robert of Mortain, who was created 
Earl of Cornwall, and appears in 
Domesday as lord of the greater part 
of the county. He is said to have 
built a castle here ; but it is at least 
improbable that any part of the 
existing structure is of his time. 
Castle and manor passed with the 
earldom, and were at last merged 
in the Duchy or Cornwall. Leland 
mentions the keep as *' the strongest, 
though not the biggest, that ever I 
saw m any ancient worke in £ng- 
lande." In 1645 it was fortified 
for Charles I. by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, and in March of the follow- 
ing year the garrison surrendered 
to the parliamentary troops under 
Fairfax. This was the closmg scene 
in the military annals of the castle. 
The Dukes of Northumberland, High 
Constables of Launceston under the 
Duch^, have expended a considerable 
sum in judicious repairs, which are 
calculated to prevent for some time 
any further decay. The precinct has 
been tastefully laid out as a public 
pleasure-ground. 

The * Church of St. Mary Magdalen is 
the most perfect and complete ex- 
ample of a variety of the Perp. style 
peculiar to Cornwall. It was erected, 
1524, by Sir Henry Trecarrel, of 
Trecarrel,^ of granite, and from the 
nature of the stone the ornamenta- 
tion, with which it is profusely 
covered on the outside, was executed 
with the pick and not with the chisel. 
The entire surface even of the but- 
tresses is divided into panels filled 
with armorial bearings, flowers, or 
letters. The richest part is the S, 
porchy where the Trecarrel arms 
appear beneath an elegant niche, 
flanked with bas*reliefs of St. Martin 
dividing his cloak, and St. George 
slaying a huge dragon. A number of 
shields encircle the edifice, embossed 
with letters, which together (begin- 



ning at the priests' door with ** Ave 
Maria ") form sentences in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. There is a recumbent figure 
of her in a canopied niche at the £. 
end. The tower, which stands apart, 
but is connected with the ch. by a 
large vestry-room, is of earlier date, 
1380, and built of a different material. 
The interior consists of 3 aisles of 
equal length, without projecting choir 
or transepts — the wood roofs sup- 
ported on elegant Perp. , shafts and 
drop arches of granite. There is a 
Norm. font. In the ch. are modem 
stained-glass windows. The chancel 
contains the monumental tomb of 
Sir Hugh Piper, " the famous loyalist 
of the West," temp. Charles I, and 
his Dame Sibylla, "very livelily 
represented in marble," the one in 
armour, and the other in brocade. 
Sir Hugh had been Lt.-Governor of 
the citadel and island (St Nicholas) 
at Plymouth, and constable of Laun- 
ceston Castle. The wooden pulpit is 
polygonal and curious. 

Several fragments of the PHbry, 
founded for Augustinian canons in 
the reign of Hen. I. by William 
Warelwast, bishop of Exeter, are in- 
corporated with the houses now occu- 
pying its site. 

Scanty remains of the town walls 
may be seen in Launceston. The 
only gateway now standing is South 
gate, close to the King's Arms, which 
is of Decorated date, and forms the 
entrance from Devonshire. 

St, Stephen's, 1 m. N., is a fine 
granite ch., with a Perpendicular 
tower and in part Early Eng. nave. 

At Launceston, in 1643, when the 
fortunes of Charles were at a very 
low ebb, the tide of a sudden turned 
and drove the Roundheads out of 
Cornwall. Sir Ralph Hopton and 
Sir Seville Grenville were shut into 
the county by Sir Alexander Carew 
and Sir R. Buller, who lay at this 
town to prevent their escape. The 
Parliamentary commanders, to be- 
guile their inactivity, instituted legal 
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proceedings against ''divers persons 
unknown, who had lately come into 
Cornwall, armed contra pacem" Upon 
this Hopton appeared, and, producing 
the commission of the king to the 
Marquis of Hertford, appointing>him 
general of the West, and his own 
commission from the marqais, ob- 
tained a verdict of acquittal, and was 
thanked by the jury. Hopton then, 
in turn, preferred an indictment 
against Buller and Carew. The jury 
found them guilty, and an order was 
granted to raise the posse comitatus, 
^ for the dispersing that unlawful as- 
sembly, and for ue apprehension of 
the rioters." A force of 3000 well- 
armed foot was speedily in motion; 
Buller and Carew were driven from 
Launceston, and the Royalists found 
themselves masters of Cornwall. 

A rly. is authorised from Laun- 
ceston by Camelford to Bodmin ; but 
there is little prospect of its being 
made at present. 

Sxcursions, 

(a) Werrmgton, formerly belonging 
to the Duke of Northumberland, now 
to J. M. Williams of Caerhage, E^q., 2 
m . N. The large park of Werrington, 
overgrown with fern and well stocked 
with deer, is picturesque. The owner 
of this property has hitherto ex- 
ercised influence in the representa- 
tion of Launceston ; and for many 
years it has returned Conservatives. 

(b) Eruhleigh^ the cottage of the 
Duke of Bedford, is situated on 
the Tamar, 9 m. S. Tickets of admis- 
sion to Endsleigh (^Hdbk, for Devon, 
Rte. 14) may be obtained at the 
White Hart. 

(c) Trehartha Hall, the seat of 
Francis Rodd, Esq., is in the parish 
of Northill, about 7 m. towards Lis- 
keard, under the rocky escarpment of 
the moors. S.W. of tiie house a tri- 
butary of the river Lynher falls in a 
cascade, where the botanist may find 



(d) Trecan^el stands at the head of 
a valley descending to the Inny river, 
(a tributary of the Tamar), about 6 
m. S. of Launceston, and 1} m. W. 
of the church-town of Lezant. The old 
mansion was built about 1540, by Sir 
Henry, the last of the Trecarrels, and 
in the Rebellion was honoured by a 
visit from Charles L, who slept in it 
on his road into Cornwall. The hall 
and a small chapel of granite are in 
excellent preservation. The hall has 
a fine cradle roof; and in the wall 
over the dais a square opening from 
the lord's chamber. The Chapel, 
detached from the house, standing 
in the centre of the quadrangle, has 
the walls and roof perfect. At the E. 
end the altar platform remains ; with 
piscina and pillar bracket for an 
image. This part of the building is 
the whole height ; the W. part is in 
two storeys, with fireplace and garde- 
robe in the upper room. All is late 
Perp., though some portions appear 
earlier than Sir Henry's time, to 
whom the building of the house is 
usually assigned. He may have 
completed a portion, and have left 
unfinished the rooms beyond the 
daised end of the hall, using the 
stone for St. Marv's Ch. The hall is 
now used as a ciaer-cellar ; the house 
is a farmhouse ; and, alas ! the little 
chapel a hen-roost; 1 m. further 
from Lezant, along the high-road to 
Callington, is the Sportsman* s Arms, 
a convenient house of entertainment. 
A lane leads direct from it to the 
Carthamartha Rocks, on the Tamar 
(3 m.), one of the finest points of 
view in the county (see Hdbk. for 
Devon, Rte. 14, Exc. from Tavistock). 

Coach in summer daily to Bude, by 
Tintagel and Boscastle ; dail^ in 
5 hrs. l^ Camelford and Wadebndge, 
to St Columb and Padstow, corre- 
sponding with trains to Exeter and 
London. (See Rte. 22.) 

Launceston io Tintagel, 25 m. 

The direct road by Davidstow, 
^voiding Camelford, is oply 20 m. 
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to Tintagel and 18 to Boscastle. It 
quits the cultivated country and 
region of trees soon after passiug the 
lodge of Tregear ( — Lethbridge, 
EsqO. follows up a long ascent, 
a wild and dreary road, skirting 
jLaneast and Wtlsey Doums, hills tra- 
versed by the junction-line of the 
carbonaceous and Devonian forma- 
tions, and leads to 

12 m. Davidstow Tprononnced Dew- 
stow), a poor village, in one of the 
bleakest districts of Cornwall, but 
with an interesting Churchy Dec. and 
Perp« and ded. after a rebuilding in 
1294. There are some good seat- 
ends, fragments of carving and 
stained glass, and an octagonal font. 
Trout may be caught in the Inny. 
The sterile expanse of Davidstow 
Moor stretches S. to Roughtor and 
Brown Willy, the 2 Cornish mountainsy 
About 3 m. N., on Wilsey Down, 
is Warbstow Barrow, an ancient for- 
tification — an irregular double val- 
lum—of considerable size. A long 
mound in the centre of it is called 
by the country people King Arthur's 
Grave, 

3^ m. Camelford (Inn:* King's 
Arms ; Pop. 1620) a dreary town on 
a slope in a hilly part of the county, 
on the skirt of the moors, and 
.on the Camel [i.e. winding stream), 
abounding in peal and trout, which, 
rising in the parish of Davidstow, 
unites with the Alan at the Devil's 
Junip, and thence flows by "Wade- 
bridge and Padstow to the sea. 
The figure of a camel which crowns 
the town-hall, as a weathercoi*k, placed 
there by the corporation in allusion 
to the n^me of the river, is a pun or 
an error. 

The parish Church (restored), called 
Lanteglos — ue. the ** Church enclo- 
sure" — is Ijm. W. It is ded. to St. 
Julitta, and contains E. E. (chancel), 
Dec, and Perp. (nave) portions. 
The Perp. E. windows of chancel 
and S. aisle are good. The heraldic 
bosses on the roofs of both should be 
noticed. The arms of Coryton, Tre- 



lawny, and Trecarrel are conspicuous 
on that of the S. aisle. The fine 
octangular font is £. E. (A Norm, 
font, along with some fragments 
of old crosses, are preserved at the 
Vicarage.) The W. tower is E. E. . . 

[The Church of Advent, 2 m. E. (ded. 
to St Ad wen, locally St, Tone), con- 
tains E. E. portions, and is interesting. 
The N. transept and tower at the 
W. end of the chancel (both E. E.) 
deserve notice. In the latter the 
wall of the newel projects into the 
N. aisle, and is pierced for a lancet 
light. There are remains of gilding 
and colour on the roof (Perp.) of the 
nave. The S. transept has been re- 
moved, and the wall permanently 
blocked up. Altogether the condi- 
tion of the church is to be regretted.] 

Camelford was made a free borough 
by Richard, king of the Romans, and 
incorporated temp. Chas. II. From 
the reign of Edward IV. down to the 
Reform Bill it had returned two 
M.P/s. Ossian Macpherson and 
Lords Lansdowne and Brougham in 
turns represented this rotten bo- 
rough. Captain Wallis, who dis- 
covered Otaheite, was bom at Fen- 
toniooon (^Fenton-woon, i.e. spring or 
well on the downs), now a ^irm- 
house, i m. S., near the river-side. 

The neighbourhood of Camelford, 
according to tradition, has been the 
scene of two sanguinary battles — at 
Worthyvale, 2 m. N., near Slaughter 
Bridge — the first between King 
Arthur and his rebellious nephew 
Mordred (date .542 ?), in which, it is 
said, Mordred was slain, and King 
Arthur wounded mortally ; the other 
between the Britons and the Saxons 
under Egbert (date 823). 

Excursions, 

(a) To Moufjhtor and Brown Willyt 
5 and 7 m. S.E. (Rte. 24). Roughtor 
has a magnificent appearance, as it 
rises in a craggy ridge over inter- 
vening hills. Roughtor can be easily 
reached from Advent : a rough car- 
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riage-road goes to Stannon X^i ni.), 
a fannliouse where a carriage can be 
put up. Thence an easy walk of 1} 
m. to commit, passing the Logan 
Rock. In his route to tins moun- 
tain the traveller will cross a cart- 
track on the moor, bordered by 
apright stones, which are ranged 
along it at regular distances. It will 
give him an idea of the dreary cha- 
racter of this district. It extends 
from a place called Watergate to 
Five-lanes, near Lannceston, and the 
stones were erected by the minis- 
ter, who had to traverse the waste on 
Sundays, to serve as guides in misty 
weather ; a long post occurs at inter- 
vals of \ m., and is marked on the 
Watergate side with the letter W., 
and on that towards Fivelanes with 
the letter F. 

(6) To the wild valley of Ranter 
Gantick, by the DeoiVs Jump (both 
described in Rte. 24). The shortest 
route is by the ch. of Advent ("see 
ante'). In the third field beyond this 
ch., by the side of the path, stands a 
time-worn granite crosSf about 9 ft. 
in height. 

(c) Delabole Slate^quarries are 2 m. 
distant W. from Camelford. They 
are celebrated for producing excel- 
lent roofiog slate, and have been 
worked many years, being mentioned 
by Carew, who wrote in the reign of 
Eliz. On the road will be passed an- 
other large quarry called Bowethick, 
or North I>elabole, situated in a valley 
rendered picturesque by protruding 
rocks, and opening to the sea at the 
little cove of Port William. 2 vil- 
lages owe their origin to the Delabole 
quarries, PengeUey and Medrose, The 
only accommodation is to be found at 

4 m. PengeUey, i.e. head of the 
grove (.Inn : New Inn, small). The 
QiMrries present one of the most 
astonishing and animated scenes im- 
aginable. The traveller suddenly 
beholds a vast excavation, the re- 
sult of the uninterrupted labour of 



centuries, encompassed by dark blue 
hills of rubbish, continually on the 
increase, and slowly encroaching 
upon the domain of the farmer. 
The scene is enlivened by a throng 
of men busily engaged in various 
noisy employments, while waggons 
and horses are everywhere in rapid 
motion, and steam-en^nes are lift- 
ing with a harsh sound their pon- 
derous arms, and raising loaded 
trucks from the depths of the pit, 
or masses of slate of several tons' 
weight, which are seen slowly as- 
cending guide-chains to stages whick 
overhang the quarry. The stranger 
should obtain the services of one of 
the " captains ' * — superintendents — 
who are always willing to act as 
guides, and to explain the different 
operations to which the slate is sub- 
jected. The quarry is about 260 ft. 
in depth. Upon the edge of the 
quarry is the Papote Head, a pro- 
jecting platform, from which a num- 
ber of guide-chains are stretched like 
the shrouds of a ship to the base of. 
the pit. The slate is first loosened 
by small charges of gunpowder ; it 
is then torn up by wedges and crow- 
bars, and placed in trucks, which, 
being attached to a wheel which tra- 
verses a guide-chain, are drawn up 
by the steam-engine some feet above 
the Papote Head, Movable stages, 
called hatches or tables, are then run 
out under the trucks, which, being 
lowered upon a framework on wheels, 
are drawn away by horses to the dif- 
ferent workshops, where the slate is 
split into various sizes, according to 
the purpose it is intended to serve. 
The water is pumped from the 
quarry by water-wheels into an adit, 
and the slate is shipped at the little 
harbours of Port Gavome, Port Issyk, 
and Boscastle, the former being the 
principal port in the summer, the 
latter in the winter, as afibrding the 
best shelter to the vessels. Abbut 
1000 men are employed in these 
works, who raise on an average 120 
tons of slate per day, which, mapu- 
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ftctured on the 'spot into roofing 
slates, cisterns, and other articles, are 
exported to Tarious parts of the 
United Kingdom, and to France, Bel- 
gjum, the West Indies, and America. 
The roofing slates of Delabole are 
particularly famous, and are divided 
into various sizes, called respectively 
Ladies, Countesses, Duchesses, 
Queens, Rags, and Imperials. The 
name Delabole^ or Dennabowl (some- 
times corrupted into Dilly-bolly), is 
in Cornwall often associated with 
patches of barren soil, and there are 
Turze-crofts on many estates which 
are thus denominated. The coun- 
try in the vicinity of Pengelley 
bristles with hedges of slate, and the 
sides and roofs of out-houses are here 
frequently formed of single slabs of 
that material. 

Delabole slate belongs to the 
Upper Devonian formation : rock 
crystals occur in the quarries. 



* To BOSOASTLB, TiNTAGEL, &0. 

Distance from Launceston, 20 m. ; 
from Camelford, 6 m. 

Travellers resort to Camelford 
chiefly because it is on the highway 
to one of the most interesting districts 
in Cornwall, since it comprehends 
Boscastle, the ruins of King Arthur's 
Castle of TiNTAGEJj, the magnificent 
line of coast between these points, 
and the Slate-Quarries of Delabole, 

The traveller can proceed to Bos- 
castle or Tintagel by Slaughter 
Bridge ( 1 m. N., now corrupted 
into Sloven's Bridqe\ which lies on 
the road from Delabole to Laun- 
ceston, and is said to have been so 
named as the spot where King Arthur 
received his death-wound. (The pre- 
sent local tradition however seems to 
assert that on Slaughter Bridge 
Arthur killed his nephew Mordred.) 
Worthyvale, at a short distance from 
av« Mdge, was a nianor-house of 



the ancient lords of Boscastle. Sepa- 
rated only by a fence and gt^ from 
the cart-road which leads from 
Slaughter Bridge to Worthyvale, 
is the lower part of a tumulas, 
the upper portion of which has 
been removed by the farmer , for 
*' top-dressing." A few yards below 
the tumulus, and at the bottom of 
the field, a path down a^ precipitous 
descent of bout 20 ft leads to the 
river-side. *Here, below the rocky- 
cliff, is a thick, rough slab of coarse 
granite, about 9 ft. long, 2 broad, 
and I thick, which is called ** King 
Arthur's Tomb." It is said that this 
stone was removed by a former Lord 
Falmouth from a position further 
down the stream and nearer the 
bridge, to this more secure site. Ou 
the stone in rude letters is the in- 
scription, in Latin, " Hie jacet Jiliits 
Afi{(jary:' - 

After traversing for 6 or 7 m. the 
dreary uplands from Davidstow, the 
tower of Tintagel Ch. is seen 1., and 
nearer at hand that of Forrabury. 

A well-engineered road descends 
from the very steep hill, 2 m. long, 
in easy zigzags, leaving rt the old 
town of Boscastle and the Castle 
Mound, round which its houses are 
grouped. 

4]| m. Boscastle (Inn:* Wellington 
H. close to the Haven — excellent, 
clean, and the most comfortable in 
this district). This little town (Pop. 
366) is situated upon a steep hill, 
sloping to a valley, which at a short 
distance is joined by another; each 
is coursed by a rapid stream, after 
which they are together deflected into 
the harbour and inlet of Boscastle. 
The "port" is a deep and narrow 
zigzagging ravine, and is somewhat 
like l&Iaclava on a small scale. 
It is a si^ht worth seeing to watch 
a vessel m stormy weather being 
warped in or out of this intricate . 
channel, with the aid of posts on the 
rocky sides, and cables stretched 
along, The seenery in the neigh- 
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tx)arhood is most romantic. Of the 
grandeur 6f the coast it is impossible 
to speak too highly. 
" Boscastle was so called from a 
castle of the Norman &mily of De 
Bottreaux, by which it was once dig- 
nified, and of which a green mound 
is the only remaining mark. In the 
reign of Henry VI. the heiress of 
the &niily was married to Robert 
Lord Hungerford; and as the pos- 
sessions of that nobleman were situ- 
ated at a distance of 100 miles, it is 
probable that at this period the castle 
fell into decay. From the Hunger- 
fords it descended to the Earls of 
Huntingdon, who retained it till the 
reign of Elizabeth, and their heir in 
the female line, the late Marquis of 
Hastings, was Baron Bottreaux. 



The parish Church of Boscastle is 
ForrcUmry, with its " silent tower," 
from which it is said the merry peal 
has never sounded. It is situated 
high above Boscastle, and close to the 
soaring headland of Willapark Point. 
It is dedicated to St. Symphorian, 
who, according to the tradition, was 
buried in it (St. Symphorian, how- 
ever — martyred a.d. 180 — was really 
interred at Autun, of which place he 
was a native.) An ancient granite 
cross, resting upon a pedestal of lime- 
stone, stands outside the churchyard. 
Within, the ch. is modern and unin- 
teresting. The circular font is of 
Norm, character. 

The church tower has always re- 
mained without bells, because, accord- 
ing to the legend, the captain of the 
ship which was bringing a new peal 
to rival that of Tintagel, when in 
sight of Boscastle refused to give 
God thanks for the prosperous voy- 
age, attributing it to liis good ship, 
strong canvas, and bold crew. Be- 
fore night a storm arose, dashed the 
vessel against the rocks ; the crew 
were drowned, except the God-fear- 
ing pilot, and the bells foundered! 
The story has been admirably versi 



Morwenstow, in his 'Cornish Bal* 
lads,'— 

*' Still when the stonn of Bottreau'tt waves , 
Ja wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide : 

* Gome to thv God in time !' 

Thus salth the ooean chime ; 

Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 

•Come to thy God at last/" ' ' 

The Juwhour of Boscastle is ^ m. 
from the upper town, and a 10 
minutes* walk from the Inn will 
bring you in sight of the entrance hy 
paths on either side. It is truly ro- 
mantic—a little winding inlet, not a 
stone's throw in breadth, and opening 
under the headland of Willapark (the 
name signifies ** look-out field ") on 
the W., and an ugly, black-snouted 
rock which overlaps it on the E. 
The sea is even here in constant agi- 
tation, and the outer cove itself affords 
no security to shipping ; but a small 
space further in, of size sufficient to 
admit two or three vessels at a time, 
is enclosed by diminutive piers, and 
this, properly speaking, is the har- 
bour of Boscastle. To enable yessels 
to enter or depart in teeth of a con- 
trary wind, and to preserve them 
from dashing against the rocky sides 
of this narrow channel, ropes are 
thrown out to them attached to posts 
which line the shore, and- thus ihey 
are warped into a place of security. 
Everything about this place denotes^ 
the boisterous seas to which it is ex- 
posed ; boats are made fast by cables 
which would ordinarily hold a ship, 
and, stretched along the pier, lie 
enormous hawsers, thicker than a 
man's thigh, which are employed. 

The snouted rock already men- 
tioned exhibits a singular pheno- 
menon, which may be witnessed for 
an hour before low water, when the 
sea is agitated. It is pierced at its 
base by a natural fissure, passing 
underground about 50 ft, communi- 
cating with the open sea, and from 
this blow-hole, at intervals, a column 



fled by the Rev. R. S. Hawker, of of vater is violently projected across 
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the harbour, aocompanied by a loud 
report. The path along the rt. (£.) 
side of the Haven leads to the top 
of this rock, and from it may be 
obseryed another but more distant 
phenomenon of a similar kind. A 
hole pierces the island-rock called 
Meachard, lying outside the harbour, 
and, as the waves roll by, the spray is 
occasionally bloum from it like a jet 
of steam. During the summer a 
number of seals are taken by the Bos- 
castle fishermen. The coast is every- 
where undermined by deep caverns, 
which, when the sea is smooth, the 
fishermen enter in their boats and ex- 
plore with torches. The seals, which 
are fond of lying on ledges in these 
gloomy retreats, are confounded by 
the light, and fall an easy prey. 
They are killed for their oil and 
skins, which are considered of suf- 
ficient value to repay the risk of the 
adventure. 

Not less interesting is the walk 
along the W. side of the harbour 
to WUhpark Pointy a magnificent 
headland, crowned with a low tower, 
erected as a prospect-house, from 
which you look down into Boscastle 
Haven and descry the tower of Tin- 
tagel Ch. on the W. On its W. side 
the difis recede and form gloomy 
chasms, one of them appropriately 
called Ihe Black Pit, since the rock is 
here so singularly dark that it may be 
easily mistaken ror coal. This head- 
land, when viewed from the point 
to the W. of it, forms one of the 
finest cliff-scenes on the coast; its 
huge and sombre fianks of slate 
being contrasted by the lightrtinted 
slope of Resparvell Doum, a barren 
ridge which fills in the background, 
and is in keeping with the desolate 
clifis and boisterous ocean. Standing 
upon this point W. of Willapark, the 
stranger is upon the boundary of two 
great formations» — ^the carbonaceous 
and Devon slate groups, which re- 
spectively prevail in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. The boundary-line passes 



from Boscastle across the county in 
the direction of Launceston, and is 
tolerably well marked as far as S. 
Petherwin. Northwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the county, the coast in 
every part exhibits the singular con- 
tortions of the carboniferous strata. 
From this point the traveller will 
observe inunediately W. of film a 
slate-quarrv, called Orawer^ worked 
in the mce of the slate cliff. 
The guide-^ihains, by which the stone 
is raised, are actually fiistened to the 
bottom of the sea, and on as wild 
a shore as can well be imagined. 
From the character of the rocks in 
this neighbourhood the soil is per- 
fectly black. 

A delightful excursion can be made 
from Boscastle to Crackington Cove, 
a romantic spot 4]^ m. E. The road 
passes over ResparveU Down (alt. 850 
ft.% which is terminated towards the 
sea by High Cliff (alt 735 ft.). This 
down commands a fine view over the 
Bristol Channel, and along the coast, 
embracing headland after headland, 
in magnificent perspective. A quarry 
for slate is situated on the cliff •} m. 
W. of the cove. Crackington Cove is a 
recess on the E. side of a small bay, 
which is bounded on the W. by the 
picturesque promontory of Carhbeak 
(alt. 333 it), and on the E. by Pen- 
kinna Head, which rises above the 
sea-level about 400 ft The latter 
is an imposing mass of dark slate, 
varied by white lines of the rock the 
quarrymen call harder, which show, 
even at a dUtance, the contortions of 
the strata. The general direction of 
the beds may be observed at low 
water, when parallel ridges, among 
many which are contorted, stretch 
along the beach towards the W.N.W. 
At me head of the bay the cliffs 
slope to the shore in imposing curves, 
forming inclined planes from 100 to 
150 ft. in length ; and the retreat of 
the tide leaves dry under Penkinna 
Head a rugged bed of rocks, among 
which are several beautiful stones 
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variously coloured green, white, and 
brown, and marked by a network of 
white or yellow quartz Teins, whi6h 
the wear of the sea has brought into 
prominent reliefl This bay appears 
intended by nature for a harbour, and 
a compan}" who are working a slate- 
qnarry about a mile up the valley 
have contemplated throwing out a 
pier from Cambeak. 

It is a pleasant walk of 1 m. 
from the Inn up-hill to Minster 
Churchf a small building 1 m. E. 
of Boscastle, which deserves notice 
only from its situation in a secluded 
and picturesque nook among the hills. 
The chancel has E. E. portions, and 
the tower rises only one stage above 
the roof. Part of the roof and walls 
fell in 1868, on a Sunday, after the 
morning service. The building was 
rebuilt or "restored" in 1871. In 
it is a tablet with epitaphs for William 
Cotton, Canon of Exeter (son of Bp. 
Cotton, of Exeter), and his wife, who 
both died in 1656. The English 
verses partly ran — 

** Shee first departing, Hee a few weekes tryed 
To live without ber, could not, and so dyed. 
Both iu theire wedlocks great Sabatick rest 
To be, where there's no wedlodc, ever Uest; 
And having here a Jublly begun 
Tbeyr taken hence that it may nere be done." 

Pentargan Oyoe, ^ m. from the 
Hotel, ascending the Bode road and 
taming 1. through a gate across the 
fields, is a savage but very pictur- 
esqoe scene, shut in by dark clifiBs. 
A path leads down to a cave, and in 
the corner a thread of water dashes 
down into the green pool. 

From Boscastle to Tintagel by road 
Is about 4 m., the intermediate country, 
though hilly, bearing some resem- 
blance to a natural terrace, bounded 
on the seaboard by precipices, and 
on the land-side by .a range of ele- 
vated hills. The pedestrian may 
find a rough path of ups-and-downs, 
about 6 m. along the cliffs from 



Willapark Head, taking in the way 
Hossiney Cove, the Lf^y's Windoi^ 
Rock, and the Valley of rocks. 

The road passes the farmhouse of 
Trethevey shortly before Longbridge 
(2 m. from Boscastle). At Trethevey 
the key of the- door leading to St. 
Nighton's Kieve may be obtained, 
and a guide if wished. At Long- 
bridge the road crosses a deep bottom, 
through which a brawling stream 
flows to the sea, and a mile up the 
valley &lls nearly 40 ft. in a cascade 
called St, Nighton*s Kieve, St. Ni ghton 
is probably the same as St, Nectan, 
to whom Hartland ch. is dedicated 
(ffbdk,forDecon^ Rte. 18). Owing to 
a thick growth of briers it is a diffi- 
cult task to walk through the valley 
to this water&U. The better plan is 
to turn off the road at the farmhouse 
of Trethevey. From this place, by 
pursuing a lane for about a mile, and 
then crossing 3 or 4 fields, the cascade 
maybe reached without trouble. The, 
valley is abruptly terminated by a 
barrier of rock, through a chasm of 
which the stream is hurried to a 
fall, and tumbles into a circular 
basin, or Kieve, Cornish for a tub. 
From this it passes through a natural 
arch, and, gushing under and over a 
large dab of stone, which is curiously 
fixed in the opening, is precipitated 
ag^ 10 ft. into a dell dark with 
foliage. Altogether the scene is inter- 
esting, and may well repay a scramble 
even through the briers of the valley. 
It is better worth while to alight at 
Longbridge, and walk down the val- 
ley—which is known as "the Valley 
of Bocks** — from Longbridge to the 
sea is the prettiest part of it; it is 
roughened by schistose rocks, and 
contains Trevillet watermills, which 
are proper subjects for the pencil, and 
have been painted by Creswick under 
the title of ''The Valley Mill." 

Proceeding by the cliffs to Tin- 
tagel, on the W. side of the bay into 
which the coast opens is a dark little 
recess, called Bossiney Hole, shut in by 
lofty precipices. During tiie summer 
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ai^id antamn this spot, at low water, is 
a scene of singular bustle, as a num- 
ber of donkeys are then employed in 
scrambling up and down tne rocks, 
carrying bags of sand, which are sold 
to the urmer as top-dressing for the 
land. A headland called WUiapark, 
resembling the point at Boscastle, 
juts out to the W. of it, and opposite 
to the village of Bossiney, As seen 
from the W. it presents a sheer preci- 
pice of a very striking and beautiful 
appearance, a perfect wall, tinted with 
yellow lichens. Bossiney is a mere 
hamlet of poor cottages, but it has 
been represented io Pari, bv Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Sir Francis Cottmgton, and 
other distinguished persons. In 1695 
its member was John Tregeagle^ son 
of " Giant Tregeagle," and sheriff of 
the county. The village is remark- 
able for being built round a large 
ancient Barrow^ on which it was the 
custom to read the writ for the elec- 
tion of M.P.'s before the borough was 
disfranchised. 

From the lower end of the Valley 
of Rocks, the rough path may be fol- 
lowed to the port or landing-place 
under Tintagel Castle (about 1 m. 
walk). 

1 Trevena (or Tintagel) an upland 
village, swept by eveir blast. (/»mm ; 
Wharncliffe Arms H., comfortable 
clean, best. 15 beds, cars and post- 
horses ; Fry's Hotel. This up- 
land village was once a market town 
and borough, returning (jointly with 
Bossiney), 2 M.P.'s (one a Wortley), 
down to the time of the Reform 
Bill. In front of the Inn is a 
Cornish Cross, This village is about 
^ hr. distant from the headland of 
Tintagel (locally pronounced Z>oipn- 
dadgel; the name is said to signify 
the ** impregnable fortress "), which, 
celebrated as the most romantic scene 
in Cornwall, derives additional inte- 
rest from being crowned with a 
ruinous Castle of high antiquity, the 
reputed birthplace and residence of 
Kiug Arthur. 

The ruins of the castle stand 



partly on the mainland, and partly 
crown a huge peninsular mass of 
rock called *'The Island," though 
attached to the land by a narrow 
isthmus. The way to this from the 
village (it is a i hour's walk), de- 
scends a green dell, by the side of a 
brawling brook. Halfway down, 
close to a projecting rock, is a cot- 
tage, once a mill, whose roof is level 
with the path. Here the key of the 
Castle is kept, and must be borrowed 
by the intending visitor. Passing 
down under the castle ruins, 1., a 
small rocky haven is reached, by 
which the garrison in olden times 
obtained access to the sea. This 
small cove is only partly shut in by 
the tall black chfife rising above it, 
for the waves of the Atlantic rush 
in, not to repose, but to be dashed 
into white foam against the coal-black 
crags, or to roar and boom in the 
murky caves they have themselves 
scooped out of the rocks. This scene 
of real grandeur, idOfording endless 
subjects for the artist and sketcher, 
affords at times shelter enough to 
allow vesseU up to 100 tons burthen 
to load slates fh>m quarries under the 
church by means of the cranes and 
winces which have been erected at 
the waterside, and which rather add 
to the picturesque effects. 

The deep chasm separating the 
two parts of the castle was once, it is 
said, spanned by a drawbridge. At 
present entrance can be obtained only 
by scaling the cliff. 

The island should be^ visited by 
every traveller, the ascent now pre- 
senting little difficulty, as a winding 
stair has been cut in the face of the 
slate cliff, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the remaVk of Norden 
still applies — "he must have eyes 
that wiU scale Tintagel.' ' This path , 
bending in zigzags, ascends by steps 
to the top of the precipice. (Here 
the traveller will encounter a high 
wall, in which is a locked door, the 
key of which he should have procare<jt 
on his way — see ante^) 
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The scanty ruins on the headland 
occupy an area of some acres in ex- 
tent, and consist of dark disinte- 
grated walls, which are pierced by 
small square apertures and arched 
entrances. 

The walls are built of the slate 
of the country, with coarse mortar 
full of small grit-stones. '*The 
lower part of the Chapel walls, with 
a W. porch and a solid altar, may 
be traced, with a burial-ground 
close to it. Another part is erro- 
neously called the church, but was 
clearly a domestic building with a 
round staircase and a garderobe. 
This work appears to be of the 13th 
centy. There is a pointed arch to 
the doorway, and the walls are at 
present not more than 2 ft. 6 in. 
thick. . . . The work on the main- 
land and on the island appears to 
be all of the same character, and 
had doubtless been connected by a 
drawbridge. The whole appears to 
be of the beginning of the Idth 
centy. with some later alterations." 
— J. H, P, There is, however, very 
little ft'om which to form an accu- 
rate judgment as to the date of these 
remains, since there are no mould- 
ings or cut stone fragments. 

The isthmus connecting the 2 parts 
of the castle might be styled a *' na- 
tural bridge,** since the rock under- 
neath is perforated from side to side 
by a cavern or tunnel, through which 
the sea passes at every tide. This is 
accessible from the Forth or Haven 
at low water. Some enterprising 
miners (circa 1870) drove an adit 
from it, and sunk a shaft 100 ft. deep 
below the sea-level, in search of cop- 
per. This mine has been abandoned. 

The early history of Tintagel 
Castle is to be gleaned only from 
tradition. There is no authentic 
record of its origin ; but the tradi- 
ti6n which has connected Tintagel 
with Arthur, the ** flower of kings,*' 
is of unknown antiquity, and — al- 
though the existing remains are no 



doubt of far later date — a principal 
stronghold of the old " princes " of , 
" West Wales " — ^by which name 
Oomwall and part of Devonshire were ■ 
called to a late period — ^may very 
probably have existed on this site. 
In the mediaeval romances belonging 
to the cycle of Arthur the name of 
Tintagel frequently occurs — most fre- 
quently in the romances of Tristran, 
where Tintagel is made the castle of 
king Mark of Cornwall. "Tintagel* 
it is said in one of them — 

'*e8toituDcliastel 
Qui moult par art e fort e bel, 
Ne cremoist asalt ne engln qui vaille 
Sar la mer en OomouailTe." 

The walls, continues the description, 
were painted with various colours, 
and had been laid under a powerful 
spell, by means of which the castle 
became invisible twice in the year 
(see the Homans de Tristan, ed. 
Michel). Soon after the Conquest 
Tintagel became a residence of Uie 
Earls of Cornwall, and in 1245 Earl 
Richard, the son of Kin^ John, re- 
ceived in it secretly his nephew . 
David Prince of Wales — whom he 
bad supported ^ more than was 
right" durinff the expedition in 
that year, of Henry III. against the 
Welsh. Subsequently it became the 
proper^ of the crown, and was oc^ 
casionally used as a prison— John of 
Northampton, ex - Lord Mayor of 
London, having been sent here in 
1385, according to Oarew, " for his 
unruly mayoralty condemned hither 
as a perpetual penitentiary" — until 
the reign of Elizabeth, when Bur- 
leigh, considering the cost of keep- 
ing it in repair too onerous, allowed 
it to fall into ruins. It now belongs 
to the Duchy. Such in a few words 
is all that we know of Tintagel, but 
the stranger, as he contemplates its 
" worm-eaten hold of ragged stone," 
will recall the romantic stories of 
King Arthur and his knights, and 
"in his mind's eye" re-erect the 
castle, and send forth from its gates 
the well-known band. 
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ROUTE 22. 

OAMELPORD TO WADEBBID6E [PAD- 
STOW], ST. COLUMB MAJOR, MAWGAN, 
BODBUTHAM STEPS, AND NEWQUAY. 

Coach daily to St. Colamb and 
Padstow. 

Proceeding from Camelford to- 
wards Wadebridge, a pleasant drive 
of 12 m. partly down the valley of 
the Kestoll, we reach 

3 m. I. St, Teath (pronoonced St. 
Tethy In the Church see a curious 
pulpit, carved and coloured. It was 
presented to the parish in 1630 by 
the family of Carminowe, who, in the 
celebrated Scrope and Grosvenor 
quarrel, asserted that they had borne 
the disputed arms (azure, a bend or) 
from "Hie days of King Arthur" 
{Scrope and Grosvenor Holljhy Nicolas). 
In the E, window of the S. transept 
is the shield of Hen.' VIL, with other 
heraldic bearings. There are some 
good seat-ends, and an effigy in the 
N. transept (of the 13th centy. ?). 
Near St. Teath is a wayside cross, 
with 3 holes only, standing in the 
hedge. Of St. Teath, or St. Etha, 
nothing is known. 

1. about 2 m. lies the remote church- 
town of Michaelstow. The Church 
has Dec. portions (nave ; where the 
piers on the S. side are of granite, 
with foliated capitals of Caen stone), 
and Perp. (S. aisle and tower). There 
is a good open roof to the S. aisle, and 
the N. aisle has a chantry (divided 
off by screen) at its E. end. The font 
is Norm. There are some fragments 
of stained glass. In this parish is 
St, St/th*s (Osyth's?) beacon — an 
earthwork rising to a great height. 

3 m. rt. St, Kew, The Church, rest. 
\ 881, is of the early part of the 15th 



centy., somewhat resembling Bodmin. 
The tower is fine. It has a very per- 
fect Hood Screen (Perp.). ~ The cradle 
roo& deserve notice. There are incised 
slabs (17th centy.) in the channel and 
N. aisle. Almost every window has 
remains of stained glass, and in the E. 
window is a Koot of Jesse ( 1 5 th cent,), 
said to have come from Bodmin. The 
wild boar which figures in one of the 
windows is said to have been killed 
in Lemon Woods by a man named 
Lanow ; the name also of the parish 
before the dedication of the ch. to 
St. Kew, of whom nothing is known. 
On the same side of the road, at a 
distance of about 5 m., is St. Endellkm, 
The ch. is of no great interest 

In the parish is Port Issyk (i.e. 
loicer port) — corrupted into Port 
Isaac — whence the Delabole slate is 
exported. 1. St, Tidy, Hengar House, 
a seat of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart, is 
enriched by some tapestry and paint- 
ings. In the ch. are monuments of 
the Nicols family, one dated 1597. 

2 m. 1. St. Mabyn, and near it an 
earthwork called KUJhwry or Kelly 
Rounds, circ. with 2 high ramparts 
and ditches, much destroyed. The 
church-tower of St. Mabvn (75 ft.) 
is one of the loftiest in the county : 
it was much damaged by light- 
ning in 1865. There are grotesque 
corbels at the angles of the upper 
stages, and 4 statues in niches at 
the top. The tower stands on an 
eminence. The ch. is for the most 
part Perp. The E. window is a me- 
morial to Francis Hext and wife. 

4 m. Wadebridge {Inns : *Moles worth 
Arms ; Commercial Hotel), a town 
remarkable for its Bridge over ^ the 
estuary of the Camel or Alan, the 
longest and one of the oldest, in 
the county, temp. Ed. IV., but partly 
reconstructed since 1850. It is a 
picturesque structure of 17 arches 
(one arch at each end is built up), 
and is said to have originated in the 
exertions of a vicar of Egloshaylei 
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named Loveybound, or Lovebond, 
who, grieving at the continual loss 
of life at the f<erry— (the old ford, 
the tooth or toadc), — raised, *'with 
great paine and studie," a fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of its erec- 
tion, and at his death bequeathed 
an annual sum of 201, to be applied 
towards its maintenance. 

A railroad runs from this town to 
Bodmin, and a branch extends in the 
direction of Camelford to Wenford 
Bridge, near the rocky valley of 
ffanier-Gantick. (Rte. 24.) The 
trains (but only on market and fair- 
days) carry passengers as £eir as 
Bodmin, but are ordinarily em- 
ployed in bringing copper and iron- 
ore fh>m the Lanescbt and other 
mines, and conveying imports and 
sea-sand for manure up the country. 
The valley of the Camel, through 
which this rly. passes, contains the 

Erettiest scenery in the neighbour- 
ood. The situation of St, Breock 
ch. is especially pleasing. 

The parish Church of Eghshayle (the 
Ch, by the rmer) stands on the rt. bank 
of the Camel, 1 m. above Wadebridge, 
and may be seen from the bridge. 
The E. fe. walls remain ; the rest is 
Perp. ; and the tower, which is a fine 
specimen, was probably, as well as 
the S. aisle, the work of Lovebond, 
the vicar who built the bridge. In 
the moulding of the W. door is a 
serpent, triumphant on one side, de- 
pressed on the other. In the chan- 
cel is an incised slab to the Kestells, 
1522. Thes^on«ini/jM^(latePerp.)isno 
doubt Lovebond's work. His shield 
or device is the 3 hearts with fillet, 
on which is the name ** Loveybound." 
This is seen on the tower door. 
jS^. Breock Church, which has been re- 
stored, is mostly Perp., except the 
tower, which is Dec., and the very 
fine font, also of Dec. form. In the 
chancel is a Brass for a <nvilian and 
2 wives, circ. 1510 (Tredinicks ?). 

About 5 m. on the road to Bodmin 
[CorntraW.] 



is Pencarrow (Lady Molesworth), 
with beautiful garden and grounds 
(see Rte. 35) ; and 5 m. N. by E., in 
an elevated, unfrequented part of the 
countiTy St, JEndellion, with a weather- 
stained ch., dating from the reign of 
Hen. VL (see ante). On an opposite 
hill are some remains of Boscarrock 
House, formerly residence of the an- 
cient family of Roscarrock, a pon- 
derous building, castellated and loop- 
holed, and entered through a heavy 
arch of granite. 



An Excursion to Padstow can be 
made from Wadebridge by a wild 
bleak road, turning rt. about 1 m. 
after crossing the river, and passing 
St. Issey, Little Petherick; or, when 
the tide suits, the river may be de- 
scended in a boat to 

8 m. Padstow, (Inns: Commercial 
Hotel. There is a ferry /or foot-folk 
only across the harbour, and good ac- 
commodation at the *' Rock Ferry 
Hotel " on the N. side of the estuary — 
far preferable to sleeping at Padstow, 
which is a close dirty town. Steamers 
ply [between Padstow and Bristol, 
calling at Swansea and Iliracombe.) 
(Pop. 2489). This is one of those 
antiquated unsavoury fishing-towns 
which are viewed most agreeably from 
a distance. It is situated about 1 m. 
from the sea, near the mouth of 
the Alan estuary, and its name is 
generally said to be an abbreviation 
of Petrockstowe. But this is un- 
certain. The "St. Petrock's stow" 
of the Sax. Chron. is Bodmin (see 
Rte. 35). The old Cornish name of 
Padstow was Laffenacky and the Eng- 
lish Aldestowe = the old " stow " or 
place. This became corrupted into 
Adelstotv, and it was asserted that 
Athelstan had founded it when, 
after driving the Britons from Exeter, 
he passed westward into Cornwall. 
(This however is a claim put forth 
without reason by many Cornish 
towns.) The name " Padstow " can 
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not be traced back for many centnries. 
There is a tradition that St. Patrick 
landed here, and the name may com- 
memorate him; or as the manor, 
port, harbour, and fishery belonged 
to the monastery at Bodmin, it may 
gradually have acquired the name of 
St. Petrock. Padstow appears to have 
been a seaport of some consequence in 
early days, and is mentioned as hav- 
ing contributed two war-ships fallj 
equipped for the siege of Calais 
(£dw. III.). Its prosperity, accord- 
ing to a tradition, declined in the 
reign of Hen. VIII., in consequence 
of an accumulation of sand at the 
mouth of the harbour. Of late it has 
flourished as a principal seat of the 
Pilchard Fishery. 

The Church of iS'*. Petrock, which 
is late Dec., has been restored 
throughout by Miss Prideaux Brune, 
of Place. The slender pillars, with 
banded capitals and loftv arches, 
deserve notice. The windows have 
all been filled with stained glass, and 
the timber roofs are new. The font, 
with an arcade and figures of the 12 
Apostles, is ancient, with the ex- 
ception of the 4 side shafts. It is of 
" Caraclew " stone (i, e. Car-a-clew = 
grey rock). In the ch. is a monu- 
ment ( 1 627) to Sir Nicholas Prideaux. 
Tintagel Castle is 16 miles distant 

Place Bouse (Charles Prideaux 
Brune, Esq.), the ancient seat of the 
fiimily of Prideaux, stands, encircled 
by trees, upon the high ground above 
Padstow. It was erected in 1600 
upon the site of a monastery said to 
have been founded by St. Petrock, 
and destroyed by the Danes in 981. 
It contains numerous pictures, in- 
cluding several youthM productions 
of the Cornish artist, Opte, who, be- 
fore leaving the county, made an ex- 
pedition to Padstow, where he painted 
all Uie Prideauxes, their servants, 
and even the family cats. Among the 
older portraits are those of Humphrey 
Prideaux, the learned Dean of Nor- 
wich, who was bom here, and Har- 
*'''t Yilliers, Duchess of Cleveland. 



There is a large psunling of Jupiter 
and Eoropa, some good landscapes, 
cattle-pieces, and a Madonna aud 
Child. 

The Church of Little Petherick, 8 m. 
on the Wadebridge road, has been ad- 
mirably rebuilt, on the plans of Mr. 
W. White, by the late vicar, Sir 
Hugh Molesworth, Bart. It con- 
tains a valuable copy of Fox's ' Book 
of Martyrs,' 3 vols. f6lio, published 
1684. 

Padstow J7ar6our, though much, 
obstructed by sand, with an entrance 
narrow and dangerous, and a bar 
called the Dunbar (Dune bar) within 
its mouth, is the only place of shelter 
on the N. coast oi Cornwall ; and 
during gales from the N.W., when a 
refuge on this iron-bound shore is 
particularly required, its entrance is 
attended with considerable risk, as at 
these times there is an eddy of wind 
within the point, by which vessels are 
likely to be taken aback and driven 
upon the sands. A capstan has, how- 
ever, been placed on Stepper Point 
(227 ft above the sea), and when 
a vessel is expected a pilot-boat waits 
within the headland, so as to carry a 
hawser on board in time to preyent 
these fatal efiects. But it is proposed 
to construct a harbour of refuge here. 
The sands are thought to be now on 
the decrease, owmg to the amazing 
quantity which is annually taken 
from the Dunbar, and despatched for 
agricultural manure up the country. 
They are said to be the richest in the 
county in carb. of lime, of which they 
contam 80 per cent., and are in such 
demand that the amount thus carried 
away in the year has been estimated 
at no less than 100,000 tons. A raised 
beach may be seen at the mouth of 
the harbour. The E. shore of the 
estuary is desolated with sand, which, 
piled in a series of naked hills, gives 
great wildness to the view from 
Padstow, but has rather a cheerful 
appearance on an overclouded day, 
when it appears as if brightened by 
sunshine. 
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This sand had partly buried an 
ancient chapel, dedicated to St. Eno* 
doc (locally " Sinkineddy '* ), and 
situated under the E. side of Bray 
Mill, a barren eminence 209 ft. above 
the sea, lying a short distance N. of 
Padstow, but on the opposite side 
of the harbour. The sand was piled 
around this building to the level of 
the roof, and has been excavated to 
allow access to it. The ch. has been 
restored, and the sand is now fixed 
by grasses (marram) sown upon it. 
There are several ancient tombstones 
upon the sur&ce. Observe one on 
the N.E. side of the churchyard with 
a quaint inscription and date 1687. 
This little ch. was built about 1430, 
to supply the place, it is thought, of 
an ancient oratory^ traces of which 
were revealed about 1822, but only 
for a short time, by the shi^ng of the 
sand on Bray Hill. On approaching 
the existing ch. little else is seen 
than its crooked spire of slate-stone, 
blackened by the rait breezes and en- 
crusted with yellow lichens. Its 
Norman fcnt^ a pUun circular bowl 
withcable-mouldmgatthe base, is an 
indication of the existence of a ch. 
prior to the present structure. Ser- 
vice is now performed in it once a 
fortnight St. Enodoc is in the parish 
of St. Minver, where is a very inte- 
resting E. E. Church with Perp. ad- 
ditions. The W. tower is £. E. 
The nave is nearly filled with seats 
having well-carved ends. There is 
a Brass to Roger Opy and wife, 1 51 7. 
Some incised slate slabs have been 
arranged behind the altar. 

Between Wadebridge and St. Eno- 
doc is a small Chapel on the sandy 
shore of Padstow harbour called St. 
Michael, or the Rock Church ; it is 
in most features like St. Enodoc Ch., 
but without tower and spire. The 
font is almost exactly the same. 
Against its eastern wall, on the out- 
side, is a good head of a large cross 
without a staff. 

On the opposite side of the estuary, 
and near Ireyose Head (4 m. W.) 



the stranger may find the tower of 
another old ch., dedicated to St. Con- 
stantine, which the sand has invaded 
with more fatal effect. 

Near the mouth of the harbour are 
3 island rocks, which are visited in the 
summer by parties of pleasure, or by 
persons in search of gulls' eggs. There 
IS risk, however, in me adventure, as a 
ground-swell sometimes rises without 
warning, and cuts off the retreat. 

At Porthquem («. e. Porthgwin = 
White Porth) and KelUm Head (alt. 
209 ft.), situated on the coast be- 
tween Padstow and Port Isaac, are 
fine spedmens of trap-dykes. Neither 
accommodation or good fi>od is to 
be had at Porth Gwin or Port Isaac ; 
but at Porth Oaveme is a clean Inn, 
managed by civil people, a good rest- 
ing-place for pedestrians, between 
Padstow and Tintagel. At Kellan 
Head the intrusive rock has caught up 
fhigments of slate, which appear to 
have been much sdtered by the heat 
of the igneous mass. 

Trevose Head (4 m. W.J, where 
are some silver-lead mines, is a good 
point for a view of the coast, since it 
is situated about midway between 
Hartland and St Ives, and projects 
boldly into the Channel. The 
lighthouse was erected 1847. It 
exhibits two fixed lights, one upon 
the summit of the tower (alt 204 
ft), Uie other at the biise, and 
129 ft. above high-water mark. Be- 
tween Pentire Point and Trevose 
Head the cliffs show the effects of 
considerable disturbance. On the W. 
side of the latter headland trappean 
rocks are singularly mixed with are- 
naceous beds and argillaceous slates. 
Organic remains occur abundantly in 
the ^tes and calcareous beds near 
Binas Cove, S.W. of Padstow. 



Proceeding from WadeMdge to^ 
wards St. Cdumb. Coach in sum- 
mer: — 

2 m. Before reaching this milestone 

2 
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a small stone cross 1. on' the road- 
side, rt. to Padstow, 6 m. 

1 m. No Man's Land. Here the tra- 
Teller ascends the wild highland of 
St. Breock Downs (alt. 739 ft.), which 
has a particularly black and gloomy 
aspect, even at a distance. 1. 1 m. 
is a rock called the Druids* Altar; 
and If m« the Great Stone^ at the in- 
tersection of 4 cross-roads, 

1^ m. rt St. Issey Beacon, a conspi- 
cuous landmark. 1. St, Breock Down, 

^ m. Here, 1. of the road, may be 
seen 6 upright stones, the remnant of 
9, which once stood in a row, and 
were known as the Nine Maidens (in 
Com. ** Naw Wawrs,'* the "nine 
sisters"). They are possibly se- 
pulchral. 

3 m. St, Colwmb Major (Inn:* Red 
Lion, comfortable, kept by Polkin- 
home, an excellent guide to the dis- 
trict, and a most civil and obli^g 
landlord). See the silver punch- 
bowl given to his father, the famous 
Cornish wrestler, who baffled Cann, 
the Devonshire champion. 

Coach daily to Launceston in 5 hrs. 
OmnSms daily to Grampound Road 
Stat (Rte. 23). This town (Pop. 2879) 
is situated about 5 m. from the sea, and 
derives its name from St. Columb— 
not the famous St Columbkille, but 
a sainted Irish virgin, who in the 
5th cent, preached in Cornwall. Her 
remains rested in the same tomb with 
SS. Patrick and Bridget in Down 
Cathedral. The town is seated upon 
an eminence, the reputed site of a 
Danish fortification. The Church 
(restd., 1867, St. Aubyn, architect) is 
of great size and beauty. It is Early 
Dec. (piers and arches of nave, S. 
porch door, S. transept window, and 
font), and Perp. (all the remain- 
ing portions). In the chancel ob- 
serve the stone altar, found in 1846 
under the floor, and now placed 
on 4 granite shafts. The chancel 
was once 10 ft. longer, but was in- 
jured by an explosion of gunpowder 
m 1676. The window of the S. 
"~<uisept is a fine example. On 



the sides of the font are grotesque 
faces, protruding tongues. There 
are S. and N. porches; and the 
W. tower (Perp.) stands on open 
arches W., S., and N. In the ch. are 
3 Brasses — Sir John Arundell, Kt. 
of the Bath (1545), and 2 wives ; 
Sir John Arundell (d. 1590) and wife 
(engraved circ. 1630) ; aAd John 
Arundell (1633) and wife. In the 
churchyard is a small and curious 
cross. The manor of St Columb 
belonged to the priory of Bodmin, 
whence it passed to the Arundells, 
and early in the present centy. to 
T. Rawlings, Esq., of Padstow. The 
Rectory, which has been restored, is 
quadrangular and moated, and is 
siud to have been intended for a 
oolle^ of 6 priests. Some good 
Gothic houses have been erect^ in 
the town. 

jyewan (R H. S. Vyvyan, Esq.) 
stands on an eminence above St. 
Columb, of which it commands a fine 
view in connection with a long dis- 
tance of hill and valley. It is a bat- 
tlemented building of the 1 5th cent, 
which for a long period had fiiUen 
into decay, but it has been restored by 
its proprietor. The ancient granite 
entrance hall has been preserved, and 
is a fine specimen of the architecture 
of the Elizabethan period. 

Camanton, seat of H. Willyams, 
Esq., inherited from Noy, the attor- 
ney general of Charles I., who, says 
Fuller, ** was wont pleasantly to say 
that his house had no fault in it 
save only that it was too near unto 
London," and Nanswhyden, Miss 
Brune, are near this town. 

Omn&us daily to St Columb road 
Stat on the Cornwall Minerals Rly. 
(Rte. 36) running to the Great 
Western Line at Par. 

St. Columb is an excellent centre 
from which to visit many of the 
places described in the present route 
and in Rte. 21. It is the only spot 
from which the very interesting 
range of coast between the Towan 
and Trevose Heads — forming Water- 
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^te B^ — ^is oonveniently acces- 
sible. This line of coast of about 
20 m. is at no point further distant 
than 8 m. from St. Columb. The 
spots specially to be visited are the 
vale and village of Mawgan^ the 
watering-place of Newqttay, and the 
coast between Piran Sands and Tre- 
vose Head, including the little bay 
known as Bodruthan Steps, present- 
ing some of the finest cliff scenery 
in Cornwall. (Walk to Mawgan 
through the Camanton woods — in 
which the ferns are magnificent — 
or drive by the lodge through the 
^n*oands, permission &ing given.) It 
IS well to take provisions before 
starting on these excursions; Inns 
there are none. 

The Vale of Mavjgan or Lavheme, 
which stretches in a direct line from 
the town of St. Columb to the lonely 
little "Forth" or cove in which it 
terminates, is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful <* combe " on the N. coast of 
Cornwall. Throughout, it presents 
a succession of lovely scenery : the 
groves of Camanton, once the seat 
of Noy, Charles I.'s able, though 
miserly and crabbed, attorney-gene- 
ral (his heart at his death was found 
shrivelled up, say his biographers, 
into the resemblance of a leathern 
penny purse); the grey convent at 
Lanheme^ formerly the manor-house 
of the Anmdells ; the old church 
tower of Mawgan, embowered iu its 
grove of lofty Cornish elms (the 
small-leaved variety, strangely neg- 
lected in other parts of England). 

The Church of St Mawgan (3 m. 
from St. Columb) is throughout 
Perp., with a fine tower, 70 ft nigh, 
from the top of which the view 
down the valley is striking. The 
Church, which contains screenwork 
and old carved bench-ends, has been 
restored by Butterfield, who also de- 
signed the parsonage. There are 
Brasses for — a priest, circ. 1420; 
Cecily, dau. of Sir John Arundell, 
157Q; a civilian, circ. 1580; and 



Jane, dau. of Sir John Arundell, c. 
1580. " She served' 5 queens," runs 
the inscription. This brass is a 
palimpsest, and has on the reverse 
portions of 2 Flemish brasses, circ 
1375. The nuns of Lanheme were 
buried in the transept. 

In the churchyard is a very interest- 
ing Cross of the 14th centy. Under 4 
niches at the summit of an octagonal 
shaft are — the Almighty Father with 
the dove holding a crucifix, the usual 
representation of the Holy Trinity; 
an Abbot; an Abbess; and a King 
and Queen, the latter kneeling at 
a lectern ; below, an angel holds a 
scroll, which rises to the queen's 
crown. The work is well executed 
and well preserved. Here is also the 
stem of a boat painted white, and 
erected in the place of a tombstone 
over the grave of 10 unfortunate 
fishermen who, on a winter's night 
in 1846, were drifted ashore in their 
boat, a ehastly crew, fVozen to death. 

Adjoming the ch. is the old manor- 
house of the Arundells, Lanheme, for 
more than 60 years a Carmelite nun- 
nery. It became the property of the 
Cornish Arundells in 1231. On their 
extinction in 1700 it passed to Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, and in the 
beginning of the present centy. was 
assigned by its proprietor to a sister- 
hood of nuns, who, driven ftom 
France to Antwerp by the Revolu- 
tion, emigrated to England when 
the French entered Belgium. It has 
always belonged to a Komah Catho- 
lic; and in one of the walls is a 
secret chamber in which, it is sud, a 
priest was concealed for 18 months 
in the reign of Elizabeth. One side 
of the house is ancient (circ. 1580?). 
The inmates are an abbess and 20 
nuns, who inhabit the modem portion 
of the building. The chapel, fitted 
up in the style of Louis XIV., is the 
only room to which strangers can 
gain access, but it is hardly worth 
seeing. The nuns occupy a gallexy 
closely boarded and curtained. 
Strangers may here attend mass, but 
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they are not allowed to advance from 
beneath the gallery whilst the nuns 
are in the chapel. The convent 
gardens, surrounded by hiffh walls, 
are used for exercise and burial. 
The cemetery contains an ancient 
sculptured cross, the shaft covered 
with Imot-work, which originally 
Stood in the parish of Gwinear. 

From Mawgan a walk down the 
valley leads to the coast and Maw- 
(jan Porthf and to the romantic little 
bay called Bodruthan Steps, about 
2 m. to the N. of it Overhanging 
Bodruthan is an ancient intrench- 
ment, known as Red Cliff Castle. 
The sea view from the top of the cliffs, 
looking out over the bay, is almost 
unrivalled. ** Across the beds of sea- 
pink, our feet sinking deeper in its 
soft cushions at every step we take 
... we stand at the cliff-edge. . . , 
I grant the most patriotic Comubian 
at once, that nowhere, at no time, 
had we looked on a scene like this. 
Twenty miles of cliff, a hundred of 
rolling water outspread before us— a 
score or more oi lesser bays, each 
with its own golden sands and 
gleamingpromontory indented within 
the embrace of the one uoble bay.** — 
<?. F, J, These are the seas which 
Hook delights to paint Before him 
** no artist seems to have truly felt 
the gladness and glory of our blue 
waters."--i^. T. P. There is excel- 
lent fishing (trout and peal) in the 
stream which runs through the Maw- 
gan valley. The coast at Mawgan 
Forth is pierced with caverns in all 
directions, said to be of unknown 
extent. The largest has an entrance 
about 300 ft. high, and extends in- 
ward for about 800 ft. 

Bodruthan Steps (formerly reached 
by numerous steps down the cliffs) is 
a bay N. of Mawgan Forth, with 
a beach of fine sand — grandiose slate 
cliflfe 400 ft^high, pierced by number- 
less caverns — and some weatherworn 

d fantastic masses of rock studding 



the sands themselves. One of them 
is known as "Queen Elizabeth's 
Rock," and really resembles the well- 
known small crowned head and 
spreading ruff. The view extends 
from Trevose to the Towan. 

St. Columb Minor (Fop. 2067) is 6 m. 
W. from St Columb, near the sea, in 
a valley W. of Mawgan. The ch. is 
late Dec, with a fine W. tower. In 
its vicinity are Bialton, which gave 
title to the statesman Sidney Godol- 
phin, and the ruins of 

Mialton Priory (so called), which 
have been much mutilated with- 
in the last few years. Still they are 
worth looking at, including gateway 
and well, behind the house. Rialton 
belonged to the priory of Bodmin ; 
and this house was built about the 
end of the 15th centy., by Thomas 
Vivian, then prior of Bodmin, whose 
tomb is in Bodmin church. On the 
coast is the little harbour of 

Lower St Columb Portli, where the 
traveller may witness the phenome- 
non of a blow-hole, through whidi, at 
intervals, the sea is forcibly driven, 
when the tide is at a certain height. 
On the edge of the headland, near a 
cove reached by a long flight of 
steps, is Glendargle, the marine man- 
sion of — Vivian, Esq. 

Nevoquay (Inns: Great Western 
H., comfortable, well managed, and 
well placed ; Fronts, good ; Red 
Lion), 14 m. from Truro, 7 m. from 
St Columb, and 2 m. W. of St. 
Columb Minor, is a small but rising 
watering-place (1100 Inhab.) where 
the pilchard fishery is pursued on a 
considerable scale. It is situated at 
the W. end of Watergate Bay, under 
the shelter of Towan Head, a grand 
promontory and fine point of view to 
be reached by the path across Beacon 
Hill. The sandy beach runs 3 m. E. 
beneath a range of romantic cliffs, 
which are particularly fine at a place 
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called Mlorey between Newquay and 
Mawgan. The eastern side of New- 
quay Bay is closed by an island, 
which forms the Trevalgey Head. 
It is approached by a woodea bridge 
across the ravine 20 ft. wide, which 
separates it from the mainland. On 
this island is the Blow Hole men- 
tioned above, but it is seldom visible 
in action. In going or returning, the 
sands may be crossed under the cliffs, 
accordinip; as the tide permits ; but 
beware oi attempting the sands with a 
flowing tide. A stranger may easily 
be caught by it In a W. direction, 
between Towan Head and Piran Bay, 
the coast presents the following series 
of sandy coves which are girded 
by cavernous clifGs: — FistrcU Bay^ 
bounded on the W, by Pentire Foini 
and the Goose Bock; Crantock Bay, 
2^ m. with the estuary of the Ganncl, 
which is little else than sand — the 
islet called the Chick is off the W. 
point ; Holywell Bay, so named from 
a spring of fresh water in a cavern 
accessible only at low tide ; the bay 
terminates on the W. with PenhcUe 
Point and the outlying rock termed 
the Carters, 

From Newquay may be visited 
Bodruthan Steps (7 m., no Inn), and 
St. Columb Major (14 m. see above). 

Newquay is the N. Terminus of 
the Cornwall Minerals Bailroad, 
commenced by the late Mr. Treffry, 
which runs from one coast of the 
county to the other in a line from 
Par to Newquay, a distance of about 
20 m. (See Kte. 36.) 

The neighbourhood of Newquay 
has much interest for the geologist. 
He may find a bed of fossiliferous 
limestone, resting on variegated slates, 
in the small island lying off Lower 
St. Columb Porth; and in the cliffs 
of Watergate Bay a very excellent 
section of these slate-beds, and a fine 
example of an elvan (about 2 m. W. 
of Mawgan), which cuts the grau- 
wacke cliff nearly at right angles to 
the strike of the beds. At Newquay 



the blown sand is consolidated into a 
recent sandstone, still in the course of 
formation, owing to the infiltration 
of water holding iron in solution. 
It is sufficiently compact to be quar- 
ried for building purposes, and when 
ground and burnt forms an excellent 
cement, and has been used as such in 
Newquay pier. As a building stone 
it has been employed in the construc- 
tion of the neighbouring ch. of Cran" 
took. The cliffs between Newquay and 
Trevose Head illustrate, in a strik- 
ing maimer, the destruction of a 
coast by heavy breakers. In Crantock 
Ch., which has Dec. and £. E. por- 
tions, is a circular Font, date 1473. 
The ch. was collegiate. 

Trerice, the ancient mansion of the 
Arundells of Lanherne, is situated 
about 3^ m. S.E. from Newquay. 
CSee Rte. 24.) : 

Kather more than 1 m. S.E. of St. 
Columb, on the S. side of the road 
leading from Trekinning to Belovely, 
and behind a cottage lie the ruins of 
a cromlech of killas stone (the stone of 
the district), the impost being about 
9 ft. in length, and of great propor- 
tionate thickness. 

2 m. S.E. of St. Columb is the 
eminence of Castell an Dinas — (alt. 
729 ft.), crowned with an ellip- 
tical doubly entrenched camp of 6 
acres, which tradition proclaims to 
have been the hunting-seat of King 
Arthur, who, according to the legend, 
chased the wild deer on the Tregoss 
Moors. There are 2 tumuli within 
the area, one surrounded by a slight 
ditch. The geologist as well as the 
antiquary may find amusement^ in 
this old castle, for the alteration of 
slate by the proximity of granite is 
well seen on the hill. 

The Boche Bocks (Rte. 36) are 
about 5 m. distant in the same di- 
rection. 4 m. S.W. is the village of 
Colan, of interest for its ch., which 
was founded 1250 by Bishop Brans- 
combe, but much altered in the Perp. 
period. 
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ROUTE 23. 

PLYMOUTH TO TRURO, BY 8ALTASH, 
ST. GERMANS, LISKEARD (ST. 
NEOT's) BODMIN, L08TWITHIEL 
(rESTORMEL), par, and ST. AUS* 
TELL — CORNWALL RLT. 

The Cornwall Ely, from Plymouth 
to Truro, and the West Cornwall Ely. 
from Truro to Penzance, now carry 
the iron road to within 10 m. of the 
Land's End ; but the construction of 
the Cornwall Kly. has been attended 
by difficulties of no ordinary kind. 
An estuary had to be spanned, and 
the line conducted over the rocky 
hills of a semi-mountainous country, 
and across numerous deep yalleys. 
It was a Herculean labour ; but Mr. 
Brunei accomplished the feat in 12 
years, and in May 1859 the Saltash 
bridge and railway were opened to 
public traffic. In the short space of 
60 m. there are no less than 7 tun- 
nels, and 43 viaducts, of which some 
are 150 ft. in height. 

The railway, after quitting Ply- 
mouth and N. Road Stations, halts 
at Devonport Station, and skirting 
Keyham Steamyard on 1., obtains 1. 
a view over Hamoaze Anchorage, and 
is carried across a creek branching 
from it. On its opposite shore are 
seen the woods of Tlumkes (Lord 
Graves) and of Antony (seat of the 
Carews), the town of TorpointyX\ie St, 
Germans river, and the old keep of 
Trematon rising from a bank of fo- 
liage. At Saltash the estuary is con- 
siderably contracted and here the 
Cornwall Railway spans it by the 
Royal Albert Bridge, 



The greatest of the many diffi- 
culties was to cross the Tamar, the 
boundary of the county, where its 
estuary was i m. wide, and im- 
passable at one bound; and where 
the water in mid^ stream was 70 ft. 
deep. 

TheEoyal Albert Bridge. This ex- 
traordinary yiaduct carries therly. at 
a hei^t of 100 ft. above the water 
from Deyon to Cornwall, on 19 spans 
or arches, of which 2 alone bndge 
the estuary in lengths of 455 ft each. 
Its total length is 2240 ft., or nearly 
^ m., its greatest width only 30 ft., 
but its height, from the foundation to 
the top of the tubes, 260 ft., or 50 ft 
greater than that of the Monument 
of London. The estuary is here, at 
its narrowest point., broader than 
the Thames at Westminster, and not 
to be spanned without the aid of a 
central pier. To found and build 
such a structure was the first great 
difficulty. The second was Ijo hang 
the roadway ; for, as a central pier 
afforded no point to which chains 
could be secured, it was impossible 
to erect a suspension bridge similar 
to the Britannia. The supports of 
the roadway must be made in a 
manner self-supporting, and this Mr. 
Brunei effected, by an ingenious 
combination of the arch, the tubular 
girder, and suspension chain. The 
main chains which stretch from the 
shore to the central pier, and on 
which the roadway hangs, are at^ 
tached at the ends to enoimous iron 
tubes, which in two magnificent 
curves bridge the estuary. Thus 
each tube gives support to the chain, 
and forms with it a double bow, or 
ellipsis. The chief labours of con- 
struction were to build the central 
pier, and to raise the tubes. Each 
weighs about 1200 tons, and to up^ 
hold such a mass of iron it was ne* 
cessary that the foundation should 
rest on the solid rock. But to reach 
this was no easy matter. The depth 
of water was 70 ft., and the river 
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bed, of mud and gravel, 20 ft. It 
was accomplished by means of a 
cylinder of wrought iron, 100 ft. in 
height, 37 ft. in diam., and weighing 
300 tons, which was sunk on the spot 
selected. The water was pumped 
out and air forced in, and the men 
set to work as in a diving-bell. The 
labour was most severe, the excava- 
tion being carried on under a pressure 
of 38 lbs. to the square inch, which 
produced distressing symptoms, and 
in one instance a &tal effect; and 
although less felt after a time, when 
40 men could work together with 
little inconvenience, it was gratifying 
to all parties to see the granite pile 
emerge above the surface of the river. 
Then commenced a series of very 
interesting operations. One of the 
tubes was put together on the shore, 
floated out on pontoons — each 50 ft. 
in length — and lodged at high water 
upon the bases of the piers, which 
were to rise simultaneously with the 
arch as it was lifted by hydraulic 
pressure. Each tube is elliptical in 
form, and constructed throughout of 
inch boiler-plate, strengthened inside 
by ties and diaphragms. It is 12 ft. 
in height, and 17 ft. in width. The 
process of placing the two tubes in 
position occupied between 5 and 6 
months. The western tube was first 
raised. Twice a week it was lifted 
by the presses 3 ft, and in the follow- 
ing 3 days the masonry was built up 
another 3 ft. Thus the progress was 
6 ft. per week, and at the end of 
each' week the 6 ft. joints of the 
iron columns of the central pier 
were added. These pillars are 4 in 
namber, octagon in shape, 10 ft. in 
diam., and 100 ft. in height. They 
stand 10 ft. apart in the centre of 
the granite pile, and are bound to- 
gether by a lattice- work of wrought 
iron. Each weighs about 150 tons. 
On the top, like a capital, rests the 
standard, a mass of 200 tons, to 
which the tubes are bolted. The 
piers which carry the roadway are 
each formed of double columns of 



stone, braced together by a girder of 
boiler-plate,- but thq main piers on 
the shore are of more massive con- 
struction. They have to share with 
the central pier the weight and thrust 
of the bridge. They are 190 ft. in 
height from the foundation, and of 
solid masonry 29 ft. by 1 7. The Salt- 
ash viaduct is longer by 300 ft tfaaii 
the Menai bridge of Anglesea, but it 
was erected at a much less cost, not 
more, it is said, than 230,0002. Its 
strength, too, has been severely 
tested. Each span was subjected to 
a dead-weight strain, uniformly dis- 
tributed, of 2300 tons. This amounted 
to about 5^ tons per inch of the section 
of the tube, but the weight of the 
heaviest train will be less than i ton 
per inch. 

4i m. Saltash Stat {Inn : Green 
Dragon Hotel.) Here permission 
may be obtained to walk across 
the bridge. This town (Pop. 1900), 
anciently known as **Asche" and 
'* Ascheburgh '* — probably from some 
great ash-tree which once stood 
there — inhabited principally by 
fishermen, climbs the steep shore 
of the Tamar, and from the river 
presents a very striking appearance, 
the acclivity being abrupt, and the 
old houses hanging in tiers one 
above the other. The picturesque 
effect of this grouping is consider- 
ably heightened by a variety of co- 
lours, arising from a strange jumble 
of materials. 

The principal *' sight" at Saltash 
after the Bridge is the View from the 
high 'ground above the town, where 
the roads branch towards Trematon 
and Callington. It is of great extent 
and beauty, comprising Hamoaze and 
its wooded shores, the viaduct, the 
arsenal, steamyard, and dockyard of 
Devonport, Mount Edgcumbe, the 
winding river and distant ocean. 

There is a sumptuous tomb to 3 
brothers Drew in the old Chapel of St, 
Nicholas, This chapel contains Dec. 
and Perp. portions, and has a tower 
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which may be Tery early Norm. 
The roof-bosses are curious. Among 
their ornaments occur the arms 
of Richard King of the Romans 
(son of King John, Earl of Corn- 
wall), and of his son Edward, also 
Earl of Cornwall. 

The Mayor of Saltash is an import- 
ant personage : he takes precedence of 
the Mayor of Plymouth. The Saltash 
corporation has jurisdiction over 
the waters of Plymouth Sound and 
its tributaries, and derives a con- 
siderable revenue from the buoys 
which it maintains therein. 

The Roman road, proceeding west 
from Exeter(a branch of the Icenbilde 
Way), crossed the Tamar at this 
point ; and the " Statio Tamara " of 
the Itineraries was no doubt at King's 
Tamerton, immediately above the 
river, on the Devonshire side. The 
right of ferry at Saltash, temp. Edw. 
III., was granted by the Black Prince, 
as Dake of Cornwall, during his 
delay at Plymouth in 1355 (see Hndbk, 
for Detxm, Hte. 7) to a soldier who had 
been wounded in the French wars. 
(See Sir H, Nicolas' s Hist, of Navy,) 

Saltash is known for its fishermen, 
but more so for its fishwomen, who 
are celebrated for their prowess at 
the oar, and not unfrequently bear 
away the prizes at the regattas. 
It was an ancient borough previous 
to the Reform Bill, by which it was 
disfranchised, and has been repre- 
sented in Parliament by Waller the 
poet and Clarendon tne historian, 
who was its member in the Long 
Parliament. It first appears as a free 
borough, temp. Hen. III. Saltash, 
as commanding one of the princi- 
pal passes into Cornwall, was fre- 
quently taken and held by either 
party during the civil war. In 1643 
It was the scene of a furious en- 
gagement, when Lord Mohun and 
Sir Kalph Hopton drove Ruthen, 
the governor of Plymouth, across 
the Tamar, in spite of the cannon 
which he had planted in the narrow 



avenues, and of the fire of a ship of 
16 guns. Ruthen had been pre- 
viously beaten on Braddoc Down 
near Liskeard. 

St, Stephen's is the parish ch., aiid 
about 1 m. from ^e town. It has a 
lofty tower ; and a fine Norm, font, 
in all respects resembling that at 
Bodmin. An old lich'^one lies just 
within the porch of the churchyard. 



Excursions, 1 

(a) Up the Tamar, as far as the 
Weir-head and Morwell Bocks, is 
one of the most interesting in the 
county. (See Hdbk,for Devon, Rte. 7 ; 
and Cornwall^ Rte. 25.) 

(6) |TheoldC%tfrc*o/Zanrftt//?A,on 
rt. bank of the river (2 m. from Saltash 
by water), and opposite the mouth of 
the Tavy, is remarkable for contain- 
ing the tomb of Tf^eodore Palax)logm, 
a descendant of the emperors of 
« the East." The following is the 
inscription on the monument :— 
" Here lyeth the body of Theodoro 
Paleologus of Pesaro in Italye, de- 
scended from y« Imperyail lyne of 
y*" last Christian Emperors of Greece, 
being the sonne of Camilio, y* sofie 
of Prosper, the sonne of Theodoro, 
the sonne of lohn, y* sonne of Tho- 
mas, second brother to Ck>n8tantine 
Paleologus, the 8*'' of that name, and 
last of y' lyne y' raygued in Con- 
stantinople, untill subdewed by the 
Turkes, who married with Mary y* 
daughter of William Balls of Hadlye 
in Soufiblke Gent, & had issue 5 
children, Theodoro, lohn, Ferdi- 
nando, Maria, & Dorothy, and de- 
parted this life at Clyfton y 2\^ of 
January, 1636." It was of Thomas, 
2nd brother of Gonstantiue P., that 
Mahomet II. said, " he had found 
many slaves in Peloponnesus, but 
never a man but he. He escaped 
into Italy, where Pius II. allowed 
him a pension until his death. It 
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is suggested that Theodore Paleo- 
logos sought a refuge in England 
on account of the hostility towards 
the Greeks shown by Pope Paul 
V. and his successor, Gregory XV. 
Some years ago the vault at Lan- 
dulph was opened and the lid of the 
oaken coffin raised, when the body 
was found sufficiently perfect to 
show that it exceeded the common 
stature, and that the face had been 
furnished with a long white beard. 
The ch. itself is of no great interest.] 

(c) About 5 m. fi*om Saltash and 1 
m. rt. of the road is Pentillie Castle 
(A. Cory ton, Esq.), a modem building 
erected from designs by Mr. Wilkins, 
and well situated upon the steep 
shore of the Tamar. A finely- wooded 
hill, called Mount Ararat, rising N. 
of the castle, is crowned by a tower 
in which Sir James Tillie, a former 
possessor of this estate (died 1712), 
expressed a desire after death to be 
placed seated on a chair in his cus- 
tomary dress, and before a table fur- 
nished with appliances for drinking 
and smoking. It is further said that 
he was buried according to his wish 
as regards the place, but in a coffin. 
In the hall of the castle are a painted 
window (a fine specimen of old Ger- 
man glass, turned inside out by the 
carelessness of those who placed it) 
and a statue of Sir James Tillie, of 
the size of life. 

6 m. St. MeUian,-— The Church (de- 
dicated to St Melanins, Bp. of Rennes, 
d. 490 — originidly Dec., but much 
altered, restored 1862) contains 
some monuments with effigies of the 
GorytODS, baronets of Newton Park in 
the 17th and 18th cents. The latest 
of them represents Sir W. Coryton 
(d. 1711) as a portly gentleman in a 
large lapelled coat tightly buttoned, 
and with a large full-bottomed wig. 
Against the N. wall is a good Brass 
for Peter Coryton, d. 1551, wife and 
children. The mansion of Newton 
is still standing, about 3 m. to the 1. 



In a farmhouse rt. of the road is a 
fragment of Crocadon House^ once the 
residence of a family named Trevisa, 
one of whom, John Trevisa, chaplain 
to Lord Berkeley, translated the 
Bible, the 'Acts of King Arthur,' and 
Higden's ' Polychronicon.' He died 
1470, 8Bt. 86. This family failed in 
1690, when Crocadon was purchased 
by the Corytons. 



SaJi^ask to Truro'-Bail. 

Leaving Saltash, the rly. is carried 
along the N. shore of the estuary of 
the Lynher or St. Germans river. 
On the opposite bank are seen (I.) the 
woods of Antony f seat of the Carews, 
and the ch. (see below), while on 
the rt. appear the red walls of the 

Castle of Trematon rising from a 
wood. It is separated from the church 
by a deep valley pierced by an inlet 
from the Lynher Creek. The rer 
mains of this castle are considerable, 
and picturesque, as they are decked 
with ivy and encircled by lawns and 
shrubberies. The mansion, which 
contains some fine paintings, was 
erected about 1840 by the late B. 
Tucker, Esq., partly at the expense 
of the castle walls. The manor of 
Trematon was one of those which 
fell to the share of Robert of Mor- 
tain, half-brother of the Conqueror, 
and was afterwards held by the 
Valletorts, — from one of whom, 
Roger de Valletort, it passed to 
Richard, the great Earl of Cornwall, 
and King of the Romans. It has since 
been attached to the duchy. The 
Black Prince gave it for life to Sir 
Nigel Loring, who had been his com- 
panion in arms during the French 
wars. During the riots in 1549 the 
castle was plundered by the rebels, 
who, enticing the governor, Sir 
Richard Grenville, beyond the walls 
by the pretence of a parley, in- 
tercepted his return. The ruins, 
encircled by a moat, consist of an 
enclosing wall crowning the sum- 
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mit of a lofty mound, of the walls 
of the base court, and of a square 
massive tower at the entrance, pierced 
with an archway^ which is furnished 
with grooves for a portcullis. The 
wall which crowns tne *' motte " or 
mound may be of the 13th centy. and 
was possibly the work of the Valle* 
torts. The castle resembles Exeter, 
Totnes, and Plympton, in having no 
regular keep — the lofly mound with 
its wall answering all the purpose of 
a high and strong tower. The mound 
is partly natural, and has been 
scarped. It commands a noble view, 
and was perhaps a British stronghold 
before it was *' castellated." Strangers 
are admitted on fixed week-days (en- 
quire). Between the castle and the 
village of Trematon is a wayside 
octagonal cross about 4 ft. high. 

[The rly. crosses a small creek at 
the ferry called Antony Passage^ lead- 
ing across the Lynher to 

Antony ^ the seat of the family of 
Carew (pron. Carey— this branch of 
the Carews of Mohun's Ottery and 
Haccombe (see Hndbk. for Devon, 
Kte. 3) has been seated here since 
the 15th centv.), bounded partly by 
this creek and partly by the Tamar. 
The house was built by Gibbs in 
1721, and contains a collection of 
pictures by HofJbein^ Vandyke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Kneller, Lely, &c. 
The two iTo/b^tru— portraits of Sir 
William Butts and his wife deserve es- 
pecial notice, and are among the finest 
examples of the master in England. 
Sir William Butts was the principal 
physician to Henry VIII., and is m- 
troduced in Shakespeare's play. The 
face has been slightly injured and 
repaired, but the picture is of great 
beauty. That of Lady Butts ( dau. of 
John Bacon, of Cambridgeshire) is 
perfect, " a rare jewel in art, which 
has lost none of its first lustre." 
There is also a portrait of Richard 
Carew, the author of the * Survey of 
Cornwall,' and a head of Sir Kenelm 
"Oigby, by Vandyke, A monument to 



the same Richard Carew will be 
found in the neighbouring ch. of 
Antony (see post,), A group of ilex 
oaks in the grounds of Antony, 
planted about 172.5, contains perhaps 
the largest and oldest trees in Eng- 
land of this species. Near the vil- 
lage of Antony, on the S. shore of 
the Lynher nver; is the modem 
Scraesdon Fort, a link of the mili- 
tary works raised 1865 for defence of 
Plymouth. Tregantle Fort stands 
1 J m. S.W.] 

The rly. to St. Germans passes 
below the woods of Shillmgham^ the 
original seat of the BuUer fiimily 
(there are small remains of the chapel 
of the house); near which, on a 
point of land, 1. is seen Ince Castle, 
now a fiirm-house, but once a man- 
sion of the Earls of Devon, and in the 
civil war garrisoned by the Royalists. 
Ince is a 16th-centy. house, and a 
solitary example of a brick building 
in a stone country. It was for some 
time a seat of the Killigrews, one of 
whom was painted with his neighbour 
Carew by Vandyke (the picture is in 
the Vandyke Gallery at Windsor), 
The house is a square with 4 comer 
towers ; and, says tradition, one Killi- 
grew kept a wife in each tower, 
none of whom knew of the exist- 
ence of the others. 

The Lynher estuary is crossed by 
the train to reach 

9J m. 8t, Germans Stat. (7 m. by 
road, 10 m. bv water, from Saltash, 
and a favourite boatpcxcursion of 
about 14 m. from Plymouth). {Inn: 
Eliot Arms.) This was from the 
days of Elizabeth a Parliamentary 
borough town (Pop. 2842), but is 
now important only for its Church, 
which is hidden from the Rly. but is 
of great interest in itself, and to be 
regarded with reverence as marking 
the site of the cathedral of the Cor- 
nish bishopric from its first esta- 
blishment, temp. Athelstan, to its 
union with the see of Exeter under 
the Confessor. In its present state 
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the cb. consists of a nave, flanked 
by 2 western towers, and S. aisle. 
The chancel and a part of the nave 
" fell suddenly down on a Friday in 
1 792." The N. aisle was taken down 
about^the end of the last centy., and 
a part of its site is now occupied by the 
Port Eliot pew. The W, front, with 
its short Norm, towers hung with 
ivy and fern, is striking and vener- 
able. The deep central doorway, 
much enriched, is Norm., but of late 
character. The N. tower is Norm, 
in the 2 lower stages, with an addi- 
tional E.E. story, which is octagonal. 
The S. tower is Norm, in its lower 
stage, and Perp. above. In the £. arch 
of the S. tower stands the Norm, font, 
2 Norm, piers remain on the S, side 
of the nave. Between the 2 eastern 
windows is a beautiful saint's niche, 
called the " Bishop's Throne." Here 
are also sedilia and a piscina. The 
western part of this aisle and its 
porch are Perp. At the E. end of 
the nave is a very fine early Perp. 
window of 5 lights, cusped, 3 storeys 
high. Observe a very ancient ** mi- 
serere" stall, representing a man 
carrying a hare across his shoulder 
on a stick, with dogs in couples (it 
has been claimed as the earliest wood- 
work in the diocese) ; and a pleasing 
memorial (designed by a brother 
officer, and erected by the tenants 
on the estate) to Capt. the Hon. 
Granville Eliot (Coldstream Guards) 
killed at Inkermann. The ch. has 
been restored. The religious house 
here was first founded by Athel- 
stan (?) for secular canons, who 
were changed for regulars (Augus- 
tinians) by Leofric, first Bishop 
of Exeter. The ch. is ded. to St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, who is tra- 
ditionally said to have visited this 
place — if he did not land on the 
neighbouring coast— during his mis- 
sion to Britain in the 5th centy. The 
old churchyard has been incorporated 
with the lawn of 

Fort JEliot (Earl of St. Germans). 



The mansion stands on the site of the 
Priory, and one or two rooms of the 
old building exist. The house is well 
stored with paintings by Rembrandt, 
Opie, HeynoldSf and other masters. 
The following are by Reynolds: — 

Barrxet Eliot (mother of 1st Lord E.). 
daughter of James Graggs, £^., Seer, of 
State. 

Edward^ \tt Lord JSliot, 

Ann Eu his sister, married Capt. Bonfoy» R.N. 

Edward JSl, when young, i length. 
IXUo, i length. 

Ditto, at a later period, I length. 

Richard E,, brother of Itt Lard Eliot. 

John E., another brother, Captahi R.N. 

£award James E., eldest son of 1st Lord. 

Hon, Capt. John Hamilton, R.N. 

Sir JoA, Keynolds. 

Large picture of Bichard E. and family, 
1746, the first painting by the artist in 
which several figures are grouped toge- 
ther. 

View qf Plymouth, fh)m Catdown, a long 
narrow landscape, painted 1748, the year 
before Reynolds went to Italy. 

Here are also portraits of John 
Hampden (the only one known, date 
1628), and of Sir John Eliot, ancestor 
of Lord St. Germans, and Hampden's 
associate and friend, painted a few 
days before his death in the Tower 
(where he had long been a prisoner) 
in 16S2. He was buried in the Tower, 
as the king would not allow his re- 
mains to be removed to St. Ger- 
mans. The site of the Priory was 
granted, at the Dissolution, to one 
of the Champemownes. In 1565 it 
passed by exchange to Richard Elliot 
of Coteland in Devonshire; whose 
descendants have ever since possessed 
it 

Cuddenbeak (the toooded promontory), 
a farmhouse situated on the river in 
the position indicated by the name, 
occupies the site of the ancient palace 
of the bishopsof Exeter. Thetraveller 
will notice the Cornish elms, straight 
as arrows, which are ranged along 
the road-side near the ch. ;.and at 
the extremi^ of St. (Sermans an old 
village tree (a walnut), so common in 
Devon and Cornwall, with the. earth 
heaped round it as a seat for gossips. 
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In the parish is Bake, a property of Sir 
Joseph W. Copley, Bart. 

[Prom St. Germans the ecclesi- 
ologist may visit the churches of 
Sheviock and Antony (S.E.), both 
well worth seeing, and return to Ply- 
mouth by the ^ing bridge across 
the Hamoaze. The distance to Tor 
Point, where the ferry crosses to 
Devonport, is about 10 m. 

Sheviock Church, dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul, is one of the best 
examples of a 14th-centy. ch. in 
Cornwall. Ty wardreth, near Fowey, 
resembles it. Carew gives us the 
legendary history of its foundation, 
recounting how it was built by one of 
the Dawneys, lords of the manor of 
Sheviock, whilst the dame of this 
Dawney was at the same time erect- 
ing a bam ; and how the cost of the 
bam exceeded that of tbe ch. by 3 
halfpence ; ** and so," says our au- 
thor, " it might well fall out, for it 
is a great bam, and a very litUe ch." 
Since Carew's time, however, the odd 
halfpence, and a trifle more, have 
been expended on the ch., particu- 
larly in 1851, when the chancel was 
restored in memory of the Eev. 
Gerald Pole Carew, by his widow. 
It now contains painted windows, 
designed by Street and executed by 
Wailes ; and, in the chancel, several 
paintings after Overbeck, within 
circular medallions. In the N. aisle 
is the effigy of a knight ( Dawney ?) 
of the 15th centy. ; and in the transept 
a fine monument, with effigies, to 
Edward Courtenay and his wife, 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Dawney. The 
body of the ch., excepting the N. 
aisle, dates from the 14th centy. ; 
the N. aisle was added in the 15th. 
The nave, aisle, and Dawney tran- 
sept were restored (Street, archit) 
in 1872. The churchyard cross, of 
carved granite, is .a memorial to 
Lieut. Glanville, 2nd Bengal Euro- 
peans, killed at Cawnpore, 1857. 

H-ethUl, i m. S.E. of Sheviock, 



belonged to the family of Wallis» one 
of whom discovered Otaheite. 

2} m. beyond Sheviock is Antony 
(in East), situated on the shore of 
the Lynher Creek, which has here the 
appearance of an extensive lake. 
The church stands hig^ uid was 
stmck by lightning on Whitsunday, 
1640, when 14 persons were ** scor- 
ched," but none killed. The view 
from the churchyard is magni- 
ficent, and was greatly admired by 
J. M. W. Turner. To the E. the 
woods of Antony form a promon- 
tory, and in the distance rise the 
Dartmoor tors. The Church, dedi- 
cated to St. James the Less, is said 
to have been built in 1420. It 
has been (1862) well restored (W. 
White, arch.). Most of the windows 
are filled with memorial stained 
glass by WUlement and others. The 
carved oaken seats are exact copies 
of those found in the ch. An old 
silver-gilt chalice (16th centy.) is 
among the plate. There are monu- 
ments to Richard Carew, author of 
the * Survey of CJomwall,' d. 1620 ; 
a Brass for Margery Arundell, 1420, 
said to be the foundress of the ch. ; 
and a tablet to Captain Graves, R.N., 
who played a gallant part in the 
attack on St. Jago in the reign of 
George II. From Antony Church 
the traveller should descend to St. 
John's (} m.) in a lovely sheltered 
nook, where is an ancient church 
with Norman tower. The terrace 
walk between Antony and St. John's 
commands noble views of Plymouth.] 

From St. Germans the rly. curves 
inland, passing 1. Catchfrendi (F. 
Glanville, Esq.), (Catchlrench, 
'*Chasse franche," an old Norm. 
" freewarren "), and an ancient en- 
trenchment called Blackadon Rings ; 
and rt. an entrenchment on Padder- 
bury top. The woods of Coldrinick (C. 
TreUwny, Esq.) are then passed rt. 

14} m. Menheniot Stat. (The 
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village is 1^ m. rt.) Omnibus daily 
to Looe, 7 m. Here is Poole Court, 
a long-deserted mansion of the Tre- 
lawnys, which served for many years 
as the poorhouse. The ch. possesses 
an ancient spire, of which there are 
few in the county. ; 

1. of the station is the isolated 
eminence of Clicker Tor, and its 
jagged rocks remarkable for being of 
serpentine. On each side of the tor 
the rly. crosses a valley by a lofty 
Viaduct, that on the Plymouth side 
the most ornamental on the whole 
line. It is a beautiful piece of wood- 
work, and a most picturesque object 
in connection with the richly wooded 
valley it spans. 3 m. beyond we reach 

18 m. Liskeard Stat,, anciently 
Liskerret, i,e, court on an eminence 
(the prefix Les or Lis — Welsh Lhys 
— indicated that the place was the 
abode of a. prince or chieftain, as 
Lestormel, Lespryn, Licstwithiel, 
vulgo ResiOTmeX, Kespryn, and Lost- 
withiel) iltms :* Webb's Hotel ; Bell 
Hotel; Commercial Hotel), situated 
in an elevated but rich and well- 
cultivated country (Pop. 4689). 

Coach daily to Tavistock, by Cal- 
lington and Calstock (see Kte. 25). 

The monuments of antiquity in 
the neighbourhood are the objects of 
interest; the town itself contains 
nothing worth notice. At its eastern 
end is the site of a castle which gave 
Liskeard its ancient name. This is 
said to have been built by Bichard, 
King of the Bomans, and it was cer- 
tainly attached to the Duchy. The 
site is now laid out as a Public Walk, 
and has, in the centre, a small mean 
building, now serving as a police 
station, but formerly a grammar- 
school, in which the learned Dean 
Prideaux and Dr. Wolcott, better 
known as Peter Pindar, received the 
rudiments of their education. A walk 
leads from this spot over fields which 
were once the castle park,and where a 
good view is obtained of the surround- 
mg country, particularly of Caradon 



(i.e. rocky down) Hill (alt. 1208 ft.), 
cavernous with mines, and bounding 
the wild district of the Bodmin Moors. 
In 1648 a battle was fought on Brad- 
doc Downf between Liskeard and 
Lostwithiel, in which Buthen, the go- 
vernor of Plymouth, was defeated by 
the royalists under Sir Balph Hopton, 
who, without the loss of an officer, 
took the enemy's cannon and colours 
and 1250 prisoners. Hopton then 
established his quarters in Liskeard, 
which in 1644 and 45 was honoured 
by the presence of Charles I. In 
1620 the town was represented in 
Parliament by Sir Edward Coke, the 
great lawyer, and in 1775 by Gibbon 
the historian. 



Excursions. 

(a) A v}(dk toLooe, along the towing- 
path of the canal, 9 m., which passes 
down a valley very prettily wooded. 
The canal begins at Moorswater, 1^ 
m. W., and there communicates with 
a mineral railway, which runs a cir- 
cuitous and inclined course of 6i^ m. 
to the Caradon Copper Minest and of 8^ 
to the granite-quarries of the Clieese- 
wring. Persons are allowed to walk 
along the rail, but it is a round- 
about way of reaching the moor. 
Towards evening the produce of 
the mines and quarries is brought 
down to Moorswater in detached 
trucks, which follow one another 
in succession, under the control of 
breaksmen, and are drawn back the 
next day by horses. Moorswater 
valley is spanned by one of the 
longest and loftiest of the rly. via- 
ducts, 146 ft. in height, and passing 
from hill to hill on tapering piers of 
stone and timber one-thira of the 
height. At Moorswater there is a 
granite-cutting establishment belong- 
ing to the Cheesewring Company, 
where the stone is carved by nand 
and polished by steam-power. 

The first object of interest on this 
wBlk is St. Keynes Well (i m. £. of 
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the interesting ch. (Dec. and Perp.) 
of the same name, which is 2^ m. 
on the road to W. Looe), a spring 
of rare virtues in the belief of the 
country people. It is covered in by 
masonry, upon the top of which 
formerly grew five large trees, a 
Cornish elm, an oak, and three an- 
tique ash-trees, on so narrow a space 
that it is difiicult to imagine how the 
rpots could have been accommodated. 
There now remain only two of these 
trees, the elm (which is large and 
fine) and one of the ash-trees. Ac- 
cording to the leeend, St. Keyne 
(whose legend calls her the aunt 
of St. ]>ivid of Wales) presented 
this well to the inhab. in return 
for the ch. which they had dedi- 
cated to her; and it is said to 
share with St Michaefs Chair at the 
Mount the marvellous property of 
confirming the ascendency of either 
husband or wife who, the first after 
marriage, can obtain a draught of 
water from the spring, or be seated 
in the chair. This mvstical well is 
the subject of a ballad by Southey, 
which concludes with the following 
lines : — 

**t hasten'd as soon as the wedding was 
o'er. 
And left my good wife in the porch. 
But i' faith she had been far wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church." 

At Duloe, 2 m. beyond the village 
of St Keyne, on a farm opposite the 
ch., and in a field, 1. of the road, are 
the remains of an ancient Circle of 
large upright stones about 30 ft. in 
diameter. The monument, however, 
is in a very mutilated condition. A 
hedge bisects it, one stone lies pros- 
trate in the ditch, five only stand 
upright, and three appear to be want- 
ing to complete the circle. The 
stones, which are rough and unhewn, 
are principally composed of white 
quartz, and one is about 9 ft. in 
height Duloe Church was restored 
and part rebuilt and the tower lowered, 
under the charge of Mr. St Aubyn, 
1862. It contains an effigy in armour 



of Sir John Colshill,d. 1415. Between 
Duloe and the. village of Sandplace 
(on the canal) is a celebrated spring, 
sacred to St Ouby (St. Cuby is be- 
lieved to be St, Cuihbert), and com- 
monly called St, Kiby's WelL Dr. 
Scott, the late master of Balliol 
College, was for some years rector 
of Duloe, and there the sheets of 
the Greek Lexicon so well known 
as "Liddell and Scott " were revised. 
In the parish is the 8<nith Herodsfoot 
(silver-lead) mine. (For the excur- 
sion below this point, and for Looe 
itself, see Rte. 34.) 

(6) N.ofLiskeard are many objects 
of curiosity which a person intending 
to return to Liskeard may most con- 
veniently visit in the following or- 
der : — The Caradon Mines, Trevethy 
Stone, Cheesewring, Sharpitor, Kil- 
marth Tor, Cheesewring again, 
Hurlers, Half Stone, StCleer. 

The Caradon Copper Mines, at pre- 
sent yielding a considerable return, 
are excavated in solid granite, and 
situated at the foot of Caradon Hill 
(alt 1208 ft), which should be as- 
cended for the view. ^ 

Trevethy Stone, or the Orome^house 
(Com. Tre^edd or vedd-), about 1 m. 
E.N.E. of St. Cleer ch., is a crom- 
lech consisting of a slab 14 ft. 3 in. 
in length by 9 ft. in breadth, sup- 
ported in a slanting position by 6 
upright stones, forming a kistvaen, 
or stone chest, and raised upon a 
tumulus. Another block has fkllen 
within, so that a person can enter 
the enclosure, which is now used as 
a tool-house by the neighbouring 
cottagers. The height from ^e 
ground to the upper pomt of the table- 
stone, near which pomt is a small cir- 
cular hole, is 13 ft 6 in. This hole is 
beyond (outside) the actual kistvaen. 
At the base of one of the upright stones 
is a square aperture, from which the 
stone appears to have been cut to 
form an entrance. The Trevethy 
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Stone is one of the largest cromlechs 
existing in Cornwall, and deriyes ad- 
ditional interest from its elevated posi- 
tion, which commands a view of the 
country for many miles. It displays 
also some remarkable features which 
have been found in certain of these 
cromlechs elsewhere. IftheTrevethy 
stone is raised on a true tumulus, 
the deposit was probably made in 
that, and the cromlech itself was 
only a monument or cenotaph. The 
purpose of the hole it would be idle 
to guess at. The holed stone at Sten- 
nis, in Orkney, with its " promise of 
Odin," of which Sir W. Scott has 
made good use in the ' Pirate,' and 
the holed stone, the "M^n-an-tol," 
near Lanyon (see Rte. ^7), may be 
compared. A s^ort distance W. of the 
cromlech the rly. crosses the foot of 
a down, which was formerly covered 
with blocks of snow-white quartz, of 
which many still remain. 

Ckeesevoring, This remarkable ob- 
ject consists of tabular blocks of gra- 
nite heaped one upon the other after 
the manner of cheeses to the height of 
24 ft., but has probably acquired its 
name from its supposed resemblance 
to the press employed in the prepar- 
ation of cider, in squeezing out the 
liquor from the cheese or pounded 
apples. It derives its extraordi- 
nary appearance from the circum- 
stance of the stones at the base being 
less than half the size of those they 
support, which are 10 and 12 ft. 
in diameter. Hence the shape of 
the pile is that of a huge fungus, 
with a stalk so slenderly proportioned 
for the weight of the head, that the 
spectator will find it hard to divest 
himself of the idea of its instability. 
(There isnot the slightest foundation 
for the assumption that the Cheese- 
wring, or similar piles of rock, such 
as Bowerman's Nose on Dartmoor, 
the Toad Rock at Tunbridge Wells, 
or those on Ripon moor in Yorkshire, 
ever served as "rock idols." The 
suggestion seenjs to be due originally 



to Borlase.) A few years ago it was un- 
fortunately discovered that the granite 
which formed the substance of this 
hill was of a superior quality ; a 
railway was conducted to the spot, . 
buildings were erected, and the de- 
structive quarryman is now at work 
within a few feet of the Cheesewring 
itself, so that it has to be propped by 
a pile of stones. By a lease granted 
by the Duchy, however, bounds have 
been set to the quarry, in order that 
this far-famed curiosity should escape 
the general havoc; but the ground 
about it is covered with rubbish, an4 
the neighbouring rocks, which add so 
much to the effect of the scene, are 
daily diminishing in their numbers. 
The eminence commands an imposing 
prospect. N. and S. two seas form the 
horizon, and N.W. Brown Willy lifts 
his head, and offers a landmark to 
those wishing to proceed to the Jamaica 
Inn. On a clear day 3'ou may see 
across Devonshire from Hartland to 
Plymouth, and both Dartmoor and 
Exmoor enter into the view. 

Several rocky tors are situated in 
this neighbourhood. Sharpitor, or 
Sharp Point Tor (1200 ft.), rises in 
a beautiful cone immediately N. of 
the Cheesewring, and bears upon its 
western slope the remains of one of 
those ancient enclosures called hui 
circles, and lines of stones. 

Kilmarth Tor (1277 ft.), directly N. 
by W. of Sharpitor, and the grandest 
01 the group, stretches E. and W. 
in a rid^e which is nearly precipi- 
tous on Its N. flank. The granite 
heaped upon this hill presents the 
most fantastic forms, and the soli- 
tude of the spot is as yet undis- 
turbed. A pile of rocks, starting 
upward from the crest and W. of the 
summit, presents the appearance of 
a leaning tower, the upper surface 
outlying the base. 2 other hills, 
rising N. of Kilmarth, will strike the 
beholder by the grandeur of their 
irregular outline. Tbese are Hawk's 
Tor (the easternmost) and Jheuforath 
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Tor (1050 ft.). Apother of this group 
of tors is called Kiag Arthur's Bed 
(5^A, i. e. grave f). Some hut circles, 
remains of avenues, lines of stones, and 
vestiges of ancient stream-works, 
may be found between Elilmarth and 
the Jamaica Inn. 

About 1 m. S. of the Cheesewring 
are Tfu; Hurlers, formerly three large 
intersecting circles, two of which 
have their centres in a line — that of 
the drd, or southernmost, is about 
30 ft. beyond the others. They are of 
the respective minor diameters (they 
are slightly elliptical) of 1 15 ft. 6 in., 
139 ft. and 100 ft. The circles are 
named in accordance with a tra- 
dition that they were once men who, 
amusing themselves by hurling on 
the Sabbath, were transformed into 
stone. Hals, a writer on Cornish an- 
tiquities, adverting to this legend, 
quaintly remarks, " Did but the ball 
which these hurlers used when flesh 
and blood appear directly over them 
immovably pendent in the air, one 
might be apt to credit some little of 
the tale ; but as the case is, 1 can 
scarcely help thinking but the pre- 
sent stones were always stones, and 
will to the world's end continue so, 
unless they will be at the pains to 
pulverize them." It is to be re- 
gretted that the possibility of their 
conversion has been ftdly demon- 
strated, and that many of these un- 
, fortunate hurlers have been long 
shice reduced to their original dust, 
or been cut in twain to serve the 
purposes of the former. The Nor- 
thern circle consists at present of 13 
stones, 6 of which remain erect ; the 
, middle circle has 13 stones remaining, 
10 being erect; and the southern 
circle has S stones left, of which all 
but 2 are prostrate. Two large 
stones, perhaps the remsdns of an 
avenue, stand at some distance W. 
of the circles. 

The stone commonly called the 
Other Half Stone, in a field about f of a 
m- S S.W. of St. Cleer Church, is a 



granite shaft of a cross with a broken 
mortice on the top, in which the 
cross was inserted *.• it is covered with 
the interlacing knot-work common 
in Cornwall and Ireland. The Balf 
Stone is the base of this or some other 
cross ; it consists of a square stone 
with a very large mortice in the top 
with Doniert plainly legible. What 
follows is rather conjectural, but it 
has been read Doniert rogacit pro 
anima. Doniert, according to Carew, 
is Dnngarth, son of Caradoc king 
of Cornwall ; drowned A.D. 872. 
This occupies the whole of one 
side ; on the other are 4 panels, 
each containing an excellent speci- 
men of the interchanged knot. In 
consequence of the tradition of a 
sepulchral chamber beneath these 
stones, more recent excavations dis- 
covered a crucifbrm chamber, in a 
good state of preservation, but con- 
taining no relics. 

The Well of St, Cleer, the Bap- 
tistery, or chapel, by which it was 
enclosed, and an ancient cross, about 
9 ft high, form a group by the 
road -side, 100 yards below the 
church. The chapel was destroyed 
by fanatics in the civil war, but ap- 
pears to have been similar in size 
and construction to that which now 
stands by Dupath Well near Cal- 
lingtou (Rte. 25). It was restored, 
1864, as a memorial of the Rev. John 
Jope, 67 years vicar of St. Cleer, by 
his grandchildren. The well is said 
to have been once used as a hows- 
sening, or ducking pool, for the cure of 
mad people. 

St, Cleer, 2 m. N. of Liskeard, is 
a busy place (Pop. 3931), situated 
in a wild mining district at the foot 
of the moors. The road from Lis- 
keard crosses St. Cleer Dovon (alt 
753 ft.), a stony height command- 
ing a fine view, and £en enters the 
church-town of St. Cleer, so called 
after the foimder of the order of 
Poor Clares, out of Cornwall known 
as St Clare. The stranger will notice 
the tower of the Church 97 ft. high, 
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the tomb of Sir Jolin Beer, and, on 
the N. side of the building, a Norman 
doorway with zigzag moulding, now 
walled up. 

(c) Those who are fond of wild 
scenery will derive much pleasure 
from a walk from Liskeard, by the 
Jamaica Inn and Brown Willy, to 
Camelford, from which they can yisit 
Tintagel, on the N. coast (Rte. 21). 

Ghlytha Rocky in the bed of a stream, 
^ m. below Dreynes Bridge (on the 
road to the Jamaica Inn), with 

3 small but pleasing falls, is well 
worthy of a visit. The river Dreynes 
pursues its course from the moors 
through this beautiful wild valley 
till it unites below the rly. at '* Two 
Waters foot" with the St. Neot river. 
The two united form the Fowey river. 
It is to be hoped that collectors (mis- 
named botanists) will not wantonly 
destroy the ferns and other wild 
plants they may find, as they are too 
much in the habit of doins. The 
name Golytha, " obstruction, is the 
same as the Welsh *' golydda," and 
applied to these rocks it is perfectly 
significant. 

(d) The Church of St, Neot, about 

4 m. N.W. of Liskeard, has been 
long celebrated for its stained-glass 
windows. They were constructed at 
diifferent periods between 1480 and 
1532, and restored in 1829 by the 
Rev. R« G. Grylls, the patron of the 
living, after exposure to neglect and 
spoliation for 300 years ; about half 
of the glass is new. The work is 
creditable, although completed be- 
fore the days of true restoration : it 
has been executed with great care and 
expense. The 1 5 windows are known 
as St. George's, St. Neot's, the Young 
Women's, the Wives', the Harris, the 
Callawaye, ihe Tubbe, the Chancel, 
the Creation, the Noah, the Borlase, 
the Motton, the Redemption, the Acts, 
and the Armorial. In St. George's 
window are depicted the surprising 
adventures of our patron saint, viz. : — 



fighting the Gauls — killing the dra- 
gon — receiving his arms from the 
Virgin — taken pidsoner by the Gauls 
—restored to life by the Virgin- 
ridden over by the king's son — torn 
to pieces with iron rakes — boiled in 
lead — dragged by wild horses — and, 
finally, beheaded. In St. Neot's win- 
dow we find incidents of a less stirring 
description, but quite as marvellous ; 
for the legend of St. Neot is one of the 
most fanciful in the whole calendar of 
saints. He is said by some to have 
been the uncle of King Alfred, and by 
others a poor shepherd, who first dis- 
tinguished himself by impounding in 
a ring of moor-stone some obstinate 
crows which he had been set to scare 
from a corn-field. This " pound*" is 
still shown on Gonzion Down, near the 
ch. ; it is a square earthen fort. So re- 
markable a feat at once brought him 
into notice, and to establish his fame 
he retired from the world and became 
a hermit. A belief soon spread that 
he was specially favoured by Heaven 
and invested with a strange power 
over man and beast Many are the 
wild tales of his miraculous per- 
formances — as of his ** holy well," 
which an angel stocked with fish as 
food for St. Neot, but on condition 
that he took only one for his daily 
meal. The stock consisted but of 
two, but of two for ever, like a guinea 
in a fairy purse. It happened, how- 
ever, that the saint fell sick and 
became dainty in his appetite ; and 
his servant, Barius by name, in his 
eagerness to please his master, cooked 
the two, boiling the one and broiling 
the other. Great was the consterna- 
tion of St Neot; but, recovering his 
presence of mind, he ordered the fi^ 
to be thrown back into the spring, 
and falling on his knees most humbly 
sought forgiveness. The servant re- 
turned, declaring that the fish were 
alive and sporting in the water, and 
when the proper meal had been pre- 
pared, the saint on tasting it wa^ in- 
stantly restored to health. At another 
time St. Neot was praying at thif 
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weTly when a hunted deer sought 
protection by his side. On the ar- 
rival of the dogs the saint reproved 
them, and, behold I they crouched 
at his feet, whilst the huntsman, 
affected by the miracle, renounced 
the world and hung up his bugle- 
horn in the cloister. Again, the 
oxen belonging to the saint had 
been stolen, and wild deer came of 
their own accord to replace them. 
When the thieves beheld .St. Neot 
ploughing with his stags they were 
consciencC'Stricken and returned what 
they had stolen. Such stories aS these 
are represented in , the window, and 
many more may be gathered from the 
country'people, who affirm that the 
ch. was built by night, and the mate- 
rials brought together by teams of 2 
deer and 1 hare. They also show in 
the churchyard the stone on which 
the saint used to stand to throw the 
key into the keyhole, which had 
been accidentally placed too high. 
(St. Neot was of small stature, and 
either this lock or another was in 
the habit of descending, so that his 
hand could reach it.) The Young 
Women's window dates from 1529, 
and was the gift of the village 
maidens. It contains the figures of 
St. Patrick, St Clara, St. Mancus, 
and St. Brechan— the last a Welsh 
king, whose 24 sons were all mis- 
sionaries in Cornwall. The Crea- 
tion window in the S. aisle repre- 
sents Christ with compasses in hand 
planning the Creation ; Eve emerg- 
ing from Adam's side, the green 
serpent, &c. In another we see the 
Ark of Noah, and the source of his 
fall, an empty bottle in the comer. 
In other windows are represented 
various subjects from the Old Tes- 
tament, and in one the 9 erades of 
the angelic hierarchy. Tne work 
and drawing in all these windows are 
very rough, but a rich general effect 
is produced.* In a former building 

* See the Rev. H. Grylls, 'Descriptive 
Sketch of the Windows of St. NeotV pub- 
lished hgr Parker in 1854. 



had been deposited the remains of 
St. Neot, which in 974 were carried 
away by the founders of Eynesbury 
Abbey, in Huntingdonshire. An 
arm, however, was alone left behind, 
and this was long preserved in a 
stone casket, which may still be seen 
in the N. aisle. This remaining limb 
was the object of constant pilgrim- 
ages. Above it is an inscription sup- 
posed to have been written about 
the time of the Reformation. 

The Chvrchf a Perp. edifice dating 
from the reign of Edward VT., 1480, 
with an unusual amount of ornament 
outside, and a fine carved wood roof, 
like many others in Cornwall, has a 
K. Charles's letter. (See /n^rod., page 
[19].) The ♦rota?r, erected in the be- 
ginning of the 14th cen^., is exceed- 
mgly beautiful, Dec. and well worthy 
of a careful examination, as good 
toufen of that date are uncommon. 
The granite groining of the porch- 
roof IS worth notice, and there is 
some stained glass in the window of 
the parvise above. Against the S. wall 
of the ch. is a fine shaft of a cross, 
covered with interlacing knotwork (it 
should be restored to its old situation 
by the churchyard gate). St, Neofs 
Wellf in a meadow near, was arched 
over in granite by the late General 
Carlyon. It was in this well that 
St. Neot stood up to his chin daily, 
and chanted the Psalter through- 
out The old name of the parish 
was Neotstow, and it is said to have 
been in a ch. on this site that King 
Alfred was prayine (during a hunting 
expedition into Cornwall) when a 
change took place in his life. 



About 2 m. W. of St. Neot, in the 
parish of Warleggan, is Treveddoe tin 
stream-wjrkf which is worth seeing, 
and is noticed in Rte. 24. Warleggan 
Church is poor, but the parsonage 
garden is indeed beautiful. Treo- 
goffe (t. 0. strong stream) in this 
parish well ahows the favourite situa- 
tion for an old manor-house of 16tk 
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centy. There U a carious avenae of 
sycamores. 



Liskeard to Tnuro — Rhj, 

The Rly,, leaving Liskeard, crosses 
the valley of the Looe river at Moors- 
"water hy a lofty viaduct (see ante). 
3 m. it reaches 

21m. Doublehois Stat, where it runs 
parallel to the old turnpike, but on 
the side of the hill above, and cross- 
ing the spurs of the hill by viaducts, 
the highest of which is 151 ft. 

St. Neot, with its Church and re- 
markable painted windows, is about 
3 m. distant, crossing a bridge over 
Fowey river, and passing through 
the pretty grounds of Treverbyn. 

S. of the line is Braddoc Down, 
scattered over with cairns. The obe- 
lisk on the top, above Boconnoc, House, 
hiarks the Battlefield of Jan. 1643- 
44. The scenery all along this valley 
is very pretty. The junction of the 
Dreynes river with that of St. Neot 
is seen rt.; and soon after passing 
Doublehois station the little manor- 
house of Pengelley, called Treverbyn 
Vean (Col. C. Somers Cocks), to 
-which is attached a curious manorial 
service. The lord of the manor has 
to present a grey cloak {cappa grisea) 
to the Duke of Cornwall on his 
crossing the border of the county 
from Devonshire. This holding was 
granted to the Lord de Moleyn in 
1543. The house at Treverbyn is 
a modern creation. The dining-room 
is panelled with cedar brought from 
Bermuda by Admiral Boscawen ; 
and the timber roofs of the entrance 
hall (with Minstrels' Gallery), dining 
and drawing-rooms, were made from 
the teak of the ' Orinoco/ which took 
CoL Cocks' battalion of the Cold- 
streams to the East in 1854. There 
is some very good tapestry in the 
drawing-room, which also contains a 



chimney-piece with the legend of St. 
Neot, designed by W. Burges. The 
collection of rhododendrons in the, 
grounds is unusually large. 

Kt. is passed Glynn, seat of Lord 
Vivian, in a pretty valley. 

27 m. Bodmin Rood stat. at Glynn 
Bridge (the town is 4 m. distant ; an , 
omnibus meets every train). Co(jLch 
or omnibus daily to Wadebridge. 
Padstow, Camelford, and Boscastle 
(Bodmin is described in Rte. 35). 

1, is BraddoG Down,' where the 
Parliamentarians were defeated by 
Sir Ralph Hopton in 1643. An 
obelisk on the hill-top, ^ m E. of 
Boconnoc House, marks the position 
of the Royalists. {Braddoc, Brit 
"treachery," has been corrupted 
into Broadoak.) Probably the name 
of Treachery was given for some deed 
of which the numerous barrows oi 
tumuli are the existing records, rt. 
is Largin Castle. Near Bodmin, 
Military Depot Barracks have been 
built. 

Leaving the Bodmin Road Stat, 
the railway passes on a viaduct the 
deep Tregear Bottom, which leads 
to the Glynn vallev. The dell is a 
mass of foliage, and a very &vourite 
haunt of the woodcock. To the N. 
are the Bodmin moors, and westward 
Hensbarrow, the Roche Rocks, and 
crested Helm§u Tor. ' 

[From the high ground beyond 
West Taphouse, a lonely public-house 
under the bleak height of Five Barrow 
Down, are seen 1. the wooded hills 
and valleys of Boconnoc, one of the 
most beautiful prospects in the county. 
Nearer the road rises Boconnoc Cross, 
erected 1848 by the Hon. Geoi*ge 
Fortescue.1 The railway descends 
through the valley of the Fowey 
river, with Restormel Castle rt., to 

80^ m. Lostwithiel Stat. (Inns: 
*Royal H. ; Talbot, an old house, good 
— ^Pop. 1017), seated in the dep*- 
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valley of the Fowey. It is fanci- 
fully said to be lost fvithin the Ml; 
but the name is a corruption of 
Zestwithiel^ the Supreme Court. This 
town is one of the most interesting 
in Cornwall. It was that in which 
the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall 
held their Stannary Courts, and 
where the elections for the county 
took place until the Reform Bill. 
The Church of St, Bartholomew has 
an E. Eng. Totcer, surmounted by 
a Dec. octagonal lanthom-spire, *'a 
composition as beautiful as it is 
unique. The gablets surmounting 
each side of the octagonal belfiy, 
though of a plain character, produce 
an effect of richness unsurpassed by 
any parapet." — E. W. Godwin, The 
fine Dec. E. window is of the 14th 
centy. The ch. was materially in- 
jured by an explosion of gunpowder 
during its occupation by the Round- 
heads under f^sex in 1644. The 
Font is octagonal, and bears grotesque 
sculptures of a lion, a priest, an ape, 
and of a man on horseback holding 
a hawk, and there is in the N. aisle 
a Brass, Tristram Curteys, 1423. 

Near the ch. is the Duchy-house, a 
modem structure of very massive 
slate, but including remains of the 
so-called Stannary Court and Prison, 
which are in all probability those 
of a Hall of Exchequer and other 
buildings erected by Edmund Earl of 
Cornwall (son of Richard Kingof 
the Romans)', temp. Edw. I. The 
windows of the hall are modern and 
doubtful restorations. Lostwithiel 
had been made a free borough by 
Earl Richard, King of the Romans. 
His son made it the sole place in 
Cornwall for the coinage and sale of 
tin ; but this privilege was of no long 
duration. 

The curious and picturesque Bridge 
over the Fowey dates from the 14th 
cent. The trout of Lostwithiel are 
considered very excellent. 

The Excursions from this place are 



to Kestormel, Lanhydroc, Boconnoc^ 
and to Fowey by the river. 

(a) The ivy-mantled ruin of ^e- 
stormel Castle (Res or ies-tormel, ».tf- 
the Court of Assembly or gathering 
— i. e. for battle: it is still often called 
Lesiormel) crowns a hill on the valley- 
side, 1 m. N. Restormel, at a very- 
early period, seems to have been in the 
hands of the Cardinhams. In 1264 
it was in the possession of Thomas 
Tracey, who married the Cardinham 
heiress; and it is recorded that he 
surrendered the castle of Restormel 
to Ralph Arundell, to be held on 
behalf of Simon de Montfort. The 
castle soon after came into the hands 
of the Earl of Cornwall, either Ri- 
chard or his son Edmund. The 
latter certainly had it, and probably 
the former was the first to acquire it. 
It has since been annexed to the 
duchy. The castle is described by 
Leland as " unroofed and sore de- 
faced" in the time of Henry VIII., 
and appears to have been a ruin 
in the days of Eliz. " The whole 
castle," says Norden, writing in that 
reign, "beginneth to moume, and 
to wringe out hard stones for 
teares ; that she that was embraced, 
visited, and delighted with great 
princes, is now desolate, forsaken, 
and forlome." Restormel was, how- 
ever, garrisoned in the civil war by 
the Parliament, and taken by Sir 
Richard Grenville, Aug. 2 1st, 1644. 
What now remains is a circular, em- 
battled keep, crowning the hill, with 
gatehouse on the W., and a projecting 
tower E.N.E., the whole surrounded 
by a deep moat. The gatehouse and 
tower may be (parts of them cer- 
tainly are) later additions. Restormel 
is said (and probably with truth — 
since the castle resembles in plan 
those of Launceston and Trematon — 
(Rtes. 21 and 23, and compare what 
is said of Totnes, JlcR)k. for Devon, 
Rte. 7, and Exeter, Rte. 1) to be the 
work of Richard King of the Romans, 
temp. Hen. III. It is beautifully 
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sitnatedy overlooking Lostwithiel and 
the wooded valley of the Fowey. At 
the foot of the Mil stands Restormel 
House J residence of C. B. Sawle, Esq., 
but property of the duchy. The road to 
this mansion is the road to the castle. 
At the farmyard behind the house 
turn 1. up the hill, and rt. in the field 
above, where a stile shows the way 
into the wood. In the drive through 
the park you pass Restormel Mine, 
which the Queen entered when she 
visited Cornwall. It is worked for 
iron, wMch is contained in a cross- 
coarse. 

(6) Zanhydroc Souse (Lord Ro- 
bartes) , 2^ m. N.W., is a granite edi- 
fice, mainly in its ancient condition, 
and was formerly the seat of the Ro- 
bartes. Viscounts Bodmin and Earls 
of Radnor. Sir Richard Robartes, 
created a baronet and afterwards a 
baron by Jas. I., became owner of 
Lanhydroc in 1620. His son, the 
2nd Lord Robartes, attached himself 
to the Parliament during the Civil 
War, lost and recovered his estate, 
led a retired life here during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, was re 
ceived into fiivour by Charles II., 
became Lord Privy Seal, Ld.-Lieut. 
of Ireland, and President of the 
Council, and in 1679 was created 
Viscount Bodmin and E. of Radnor. 
He was the builder of the existing 
house, and a portrait of this &vourite 
of fortune hangs in the gallery. 
(The title became extinct in 1757.) 
The N. and S. wings of the house 
bear date, respectively, 1636, 1642; 
the gateway 165U The house is 
approached by an avenue planted 
in 1648, and contains a gallery 
116 ft. in length, the ceiling of 
which is adorned by a rude stucco 
relief of the Creation. Lanhydroc 
was garrisoned for the Parliament in 
the civil war — (the head-quarters of 
Essex's army were at Lespryn, at 
the foot of the avenue of sycamores ; 
those of tiie Royalists, under Sir 
Seville Grenville were at Boconnoc) 



— and surrendered in 1644 to the 
king, who bestowed it on his general 
Sir Richard Grenville, but the Par- 
liament restored it to its original 
owner. 

" Lanhydrock stands almost un- 
touched, as if it had been buried 
alive since the days of the Puritans. 
. . . Lord Robartes, its builder, was 
a stanch Presbyterian ; and the 
library collected by himself and hi$ 
chaplain — one Hannibal Grammon — 
stands on the old shelves of the long 
gallery as if its Roundhead pur- 
chasers had been using it only yes- 
terday . . . rare old tomes ... a large 
part seasoned with many a bitter 
MS. marginal note against prelacy 
and popery. . . . The aveni^e was 
planted under orders sent by Lord 
Robartes from London, when he had 
become Conservative, and had been 
clapped by Oliver Cromwell into the 
Gatehouse." — Quart. Rev,, vol. 102. 
The carved oak panelling in this 
gallery, its ceiling, and the Flemish 
tapestry and cedar panels an the 
drawing-room, should be noticed. 
Out of one of the bed-rooms there 
is a hiding-room behind the panels. 
The Tregeagle of the old legends 
was steward to Lord Robartes, and 
a room is still called '^ Tre^eagle's 
room." There are some family por- 
traits worth notice. The private 
gardens are very pretty. The ch. 
at the back of the house is without 
interest, except for a cross which 
stands by the porch. An avenue 
leads to Uie Barbacan, an old struc- 
ture. 

(c) Boconnoc (the residence of the 
Hon. G. M. Fortescne), 4 m. E., was 
purchased in 1709 by Governor Pitt, 
the grand&ther of the great Ectrl of 
Chatham, It was the property of 
Lady GrenyiUe, who pobe^ also 
the beautiful seat of Dropmore, near 
Maidenhead (see Hdbk. for Berks). In 
the mansion are some good paintings 
by Kneller, Lely, and Reynolds, and a 
bust of Lord Chatham. Lady Gren- 
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ville became possessed of this pro- 
perty oa the death of her brother 
Lord Camelford, who erected the 
obelisk in the park to the memory 
oi his friend Sir Philip Lyttelton. 
fThis cbelisk stands in a redoubt 
made at the time Charles I. had his 
head-quarters at Boconnoc, and was 
the rear of the position of his line 
when the battle of Braddoc Down 
was fought The Roundheads were 
posted opposite, with the valley be- 
tween. After firing at each other 
for some time with no result, Sir 
Kalph Hopton went down the valley, 
charged up the hill of Braddoc, ut- 
terly routed the Roundheads, pursued 
them through Liskeard, and took 
possession of that town. The woods 
of Boconnoc stretch far over hill 
and valley, and are watered by tri- 
butaries to the little river Lerrin. 
A carriage-road, 6 m. long, runs 
through them. 

The little Perp. Church of Bocon- 
noc is above the house, and has 
been much cared for. On the com- 
munion table of oak are the words, 
** Made by me. Sir Reynold Mohun, 
1629." 

In Braddoc ch. (Perp. it is at the 
N. end of Boconnoc park) there are 
remains of old glass ; emblems of the 
Passion, alternating with modem 
arms, &c., and a chalice of the 15th 
century. 

(d) The valley of the Fowey be- 
tween Lostwithiel and the coast is 
remarkable for some of the most 
delightfol scenery in Cornwall, To 
view it to advantage the traveller 
should take a boat at Lostwithiel and 
descend the stream. In 2^ m. the 
banks suddenly open out, and the 
glassy reaches of an estuary are be- 
held winding towards the sea. The 
most notable points are the Ch, of St. 
Winnow (Perp., beautifully situated 
and well-eared for), and the ro- 
mantic inlets flowing to Lerrin and 
St. Cadoc. At St. Wmnow is a House 
of Mercy, similar to that at Wantage 



(see JIdbk, for Berks). The distance 
to Fowey (Rte. 36) is about 7 m. 

Pelyn HouBe^ seat of Nicholas Ken- 
dall, Esq., M.P. for £. Cornwall, 
1| m. from Lostwithiel, was burnt 
down in April 1862. 

[Frdm Lostwithiel yon may visit 
St Blazey and its neighbourhood, 
proceeding either by road, 4 m., or 
by rail to Par, whence St Blazey is 
1^ m. distant (See Route 36.) By 
road, ^ m. rt, is seen the fine tower 
of Lanlivery Ch, N. of it are the 
rugged hills of Red Moor and (3^ m.) 
Beimen Tor (see Rte. 37). At Bed 
Moor is an old tin-work, with remains 
of (so-called) Jews' houses and smelt- 
ing-places. Several ingots of tin 
have been found here, and a figure 
in tin (now at Lanhydroc), 12 or 14 
in. high, a rude representation of 
Moses. (?) It has Hebrew characters 
on the back and front, and 2 horns 
or rays projecting from the sides 
of the head. A lane and a church- 
path lead from Lanlivery, a fine Ch., 
to Luxulian, the Treftry Viaduct, 
and Valley of Carmears, and afford a 
delightful, but circuitous, walk to St. 
Blazey. The direct road passes the 
abandoned works of the Fowey Con- 
sols (copper-mine) (see posf). 



Losttmthiel to Truro, 

The Rly. now follows a valley, 
whose surfiice is turned up by 
miners* operations, now doubly deso> 
late because the works are deserted, 
and brought to a standstill in many 
instances. 

The Fowey Consolidated Mines are 
situated rt of the Rly. on a hill, l 
m. from St. Blazey towards Lost- 
withiel, and conmiand a panoramic 
view. They fbrmed (when in opera- 
tion) one of the most important 
groups of the Cornish copper-mines. 
The South Fowey Consols are still 
active. 



Boute id.—P(ir—St. Austell. 
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34j ID. Par Junct Stat. (1} m. S. 
of St. Dlazey), a busy and bustling 
place, Pop. 1768, where an. actiye 
pilchard-fishery is pursued, and a 
great quantity of ore, china-stone, 
and china-clay is shipped to Swansea 
and the potteries. Here also are 
the " Treffry Lead Smelting Works '* 
— ^the only works of the sort in 
Cornwall where silver is yearly pro- 
duced. 

The harbour of Par was entirely 
the creation of the late Mr. Treflfry. 
The ores of the once rich Fowey 
Consols Mine were formerly shipped 
at Fowey, whither they were carried 
on mules — a very tedious and ex- 
pensive process. In consequence Mr. 
Treflfry resolved to form an entirely 
new harbour at Par. The massive 
JSreahoater, 1200 ft. long, gives protec- 
tion from the southerly gales which 
sweep the open bay. (>)mmodious 
quays are provided — besides a canal 
(now disused) running up the St. 
Biazey valley, and the railway 
(already mentioned) to Hensbarrow, 
Luxulian, and New Quay. Since 
the death of Mr. Treffry the con- 
struction of the Cornwall Railway 
has brought Par into direct com- 
munication with the whole *^ broad 
gauge *' system. There is now har- 
bour accommodation for 50 vessels; 
and the quays and wharves are tra- 
versed by lines of rail in connection 
with the main rly. Par is the chief 
port of shipment for china-clay ; and 
there are extensive granite works 
here ; but the Smelting Works are by 
far the most important. These are 
marked by a giant chimney stack, 
235 ft. high. Ore from silver-lead 
mines in various parts of the county 
is here submitted to certain smelting 
processes, which result in the produc- 
tion of ingots of pure silver. The 
lead ore, looking like a fine dirty 
gravel, is first *' roasted " in a rever- 
beratory furnace to drive away the 
sulphur and arsenic that may be pre- 
sent. It is then melted, and the 



silver i& separated from' the lead by , 
the process of amalgamation. 

Par has long been known for its, 
group of copper-mines, now worked 
as one under the title of Par Consols^ 
on the sloping hill above the shore. 
The mine is excavated in slate, and 
the engine, which raises the mud and 
water from the mine, is a very co- 
lossus in size and power. The works 
are conducted on the largest scale, 
and may well be selected for exami-* 
nation by the stranger. 

The rly. Crosses the canal and 
tramroad by a granite skew bridge. 
It skirts the shore and commands a ' 
pi^tty view.of the bay. The distant 
clifis are of many colours, pierced by 
green rifts and chasms, and cur- 
tained by shrubs. 

From Par a long hill leads to the 
village of ;S'^. Biazey Gate, on a lofty 
height from which the works of Par 
Mount and other mines are seen S. 
At BiscSvey the road passes rt. a very 
good ch., mainly built by the late 
General Carlyon, from the designs 
of Mr. G. Street, and descends to a 
woody region. 

Rt. of the railway is Tregrehan (•*. e, 
**the granite-place"), the beautiful 
seat of Major Carlyon, in a park, 
covered with noble trees, but under- 
mined in every direction by the 
works of Old Crinnis (a copper-mine 
no longer in work). A stranger, 
however, would never suspect this. 
On the rt., 2} m. from St. Austell, a 
lane leads to a very pretty valley, 
where there are quarries in the 
limestone, tin stream-works, and 
china-clay works. One on foot might 
walk this way to Carclaze, and then 
descend upon St. Austell. 

The railway curves N. and reaches 
by a lofty viaduct 

39i m. St, Austell Stat. {Inns: 
White Hart ; Globe ; Queen's Head. 
Pop. 11,893). This town (which 
Leiand described as a *'poor vil- 
lage," and which has risen to im- 
portance from its situation in the 
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heart of a great mining district) has 
a place in history as haying been 
taken by Charles I. in 1644. It is 
seated on a S. slope of one of the 
gceat hills, and is a .place of some 
bustle from the continual transit 
through its streets of heavy waggon- 
loads of china-clay for the harbours 
of Par and Charlestown. It is an 
old-&s]uoned and somewhat gloomy 
town, but can yet boast of many 
cheerful villas on its outskirts. 

The Church (ded. to St. Austell, of 
whom nothing is known ? Augus- 
tulus) is one of the best in the county, 
and ranks among the few Cornish 
churches which are richly orna- 
mented, such as St. Mary at Truro, 
Probus, and Launceston. It was re- 
stored 1 870. The chancel is Early Dec. 
(circ. 1290) ; the nave and tower Ferp. 
The font is of the Norm, type com- 
mon in Cornwall, with 4 shafts at the 
angles, having masks for caps. The 
bowl is sculptured with grotesque 
birds and quadrupeds. On the but- 
tresses of the S. side of the ch. are 
represented the ladder, spear, nails, 
and hammer, implements and em- 
blems of the Crucifixion, but which 
pass with the vulgar for miners' tools. 
Over the porch appears an inscrip- 
tion which has proved a sore puzzle 
to antiquaries, but is generally deci- 
phered as the Cornish words Ry-du, 
Give to God, The Tower is richly 
ornamented with figures in niches, 
representing the Almighty Father 
supporting the crucifira Saviour, 
Joseph and Mary, 3 saints or bishops, 
and the 12 apostles. With Probus 
this tower divides the honours of the 
extreme west, and is particularly no- 
ticeable for its groups of niches, and 
the small elaborate decorations of 
its belfry-story and parapet Harte 
(author of the ' Li^ of Gustavus 
Adolphus ') died Ticar of St. Austell 
in 1774. 

The MarkeUhouse and Towrirhall, ad- 
joining the ch., are of granite, and 
spacious. By the entrance to the 
town-hall is a paving-stone on which 



proclamations are read, and (the story 
runs) a witch was burnt. But the 
handsomest modem building is the 

Detxm and Cornwall Banky opposite 
the White Hart It is of granite and 
marble. 

Another structure of some interest, 
but of a very different date, may be 
found in the valley, to the 1. of the 
Truro road. This is 

Menacuddle Well—i. e. maett'a'Coedl, 
the hawk's stone — and the remains of 
its little chapel or baptistery. It is 
situated in the grounds of Mr. Martin, 
who allows the pilgrim to visit it.^ It 
is in a pretty spot, where the river 
tumbles in a fidl (the wood which 
surrounded it was cut down 1862). 
1 J m. S. on the road to Pentewan is 
Penrice, Sir J. S. Graves-Sawle, Bart., 
and near Megavissey, at a distance of 

5 m., Heligan, the seat of John Tre- 
mayne, Esq. Heligan — %.e, ** the 
willow-trees" — is one of the finest 
seats in the west country. The 
house, though extremely ugly, is 
commodious. In the gardens are some 
of the largest Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons in the kingdom, and many 
sub-tropical plants and trees. Near 
the harbour of ChwlestownisZJi/portt, 
the charming residence of G. G. R. 
Freeth, Esq. The garden is "a 
little paradise." (Mevagissey and 
Veryan Bay are best reached from 
St Austell. See this part of the 
coast described in Rte. 34.) 

Excursions, SeealsoStBlazey,Rte.36. 

a. Charlestown^ one of the largest tin- 
mines in the county. The name also 
attaches to Polmear, the port of St 
Austell, 2 m. distant 

b, PeniowaHf i. e. head of the sand- 
hills or "to wans," 4 m. S., has a 
small harbour for ore and china-clay. 
The tin stream-works (formerly 
worked up the valley) have in some 
places been carried on at a depth of 
50 ft below the level of the sea. In 
the tin-bed were found the roots and 
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stumps of oak-trees in their natural 
position, showing clearly that a con- 
siderable change in the relative level 
of land and water must have here 
occurred. Here also the horns of the 
so-called Irish elk have been found, 
rendered entirely metallic by tin ore, 
which had taken the place of the 
lime. Some canoes of oak, chained 
together, have also been found here, 
but were destroyed for firewood by 
the streamers. Pentowan gives its 
name to an excellent building-stone 
quarried in a fine-grained elvan, com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, and crystals 
of mica, and remarkable for containing 
fragments of the slate-rock which it 
traverses. The harbour here is con- 
nected with St. Austell by a railway, 
which conveys the china-clay. 

c, Carclaze, however, is the greatest 
curiosity — an immense tin-quarry, 
w^hich, fi*om time immemorial, has 
been worked open to the day (ancient 
implements — of course said to be 
Phoenician — ^have been found here). 
The stranger will find Carclaze by 
proceeding along the road to Lost- 
withiel as far as the Mount Charles 
public-house, about 1 m., and by then 
taking a road on the 1. to the china- 
clay works. From these works a 
cottage will be seen at the top of the 
hill. This is the blacksmith's shop 
of Carclaze, which is at the smnmit 
of a solitary moor (alt 665 ft.) com- 
manding a fine prospect along the 
coast.' 

The view of the mine (now worked 
for china-clay — Kaolin — as well as for 
tin) is truly astonishing. The traveller 
suddenly discovers an enormous ex- 
cavation, about 1 m. in circum- 
ference, and more than 130 ft. in 
depth, containing streams and stamp- 
ing-mills, and a nujnber of miners 
and labourers employed in extracting 
and dressing the ore. But the cir- 
cumstance which renders Carclaze 
(the grey rock) so eminently imposing 
is the whiteness of the cliffs, con- 
trasting with the brown surface of 



the moor and the black coast in its 
vicinity. The country here con- 
sisting of a disintegrated schorla- 
ceous granite, of the consistence of 
mortar, the mine has been neces- 
sarily worked open to the day ; but 
at a certain depth the granite be- 
comes more compact, and allows 
of minmg. The white sides of the 
quarry are marked hj black strings 
of schorl, oxide of tin, and quartz, 
which, unconnected with any lode, 
but filling the joints of the granite, 
appear to separate the cli% into 
rectangular divisions. • By the de- 
composition of the felspar the 
ancient granite rock has been 
reduced to a pasty consistence, and 
has crumbled to pieces, while the 
original fissures have been filled with 
mineral matter, which stands out in 
prominent relief. The view from 
Carclaze of the distant bay and in- 
tervening wooded hills is exceedingly 
beautiful, and would alone repay a 
walk from St. Austell, but to enjoy it 
to perfection you should go to the 
remains of a tor at the eastern end 
of the height. From that point you 
will see Dartmoor in the far £., to the 
N.E. the Bodmin moors, with Rough- 
tor and Brown Willy, and N.W. Hens- 
barrow crowned by its tumulus. 

2 m. N. of Carclaze, on the E. fiank 
of Hensbarrow, is Beam Mine (tin), 
which was originally quarried, like 
Carclaze, but is now mined. 

Before the stranger leaves this 
neighbourhood he should visit the 
China-^ay vxyrks. The granite which 
he has seen in Carclaze is locally 
known as soft growan, and abounds 
in the parishes of St. Stephen in 
Brannel, St. Dennis, and St. Austell. 
It often contains talc in the place of 
mica, and is characterised by the par- 
tial decomposition of the felspar. In 
some localities this growan is toleraby 
firm, when it resembles the Chinese 
petumtze, and, quarried under the 
name . of china-stone^ is extensively 
employed in the potteries. This is 
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ready for the market when cut into 
blocks of a size convenient for trans- 
port ; but the softer material, which 
IS dug out of pits and called china-clay ^ 
porcelain-earthy or huAin, requires a 
more elaborate preparation, for the 
purpose of separating the quartz, 
schorl, or mica from the finerparticles 
of the decomposed felspar. This clay 
is dug up in atopes, or layers, which 
resemole a flight of irregular stairs. 
A heap of it is then placed upon an 
inclined platform, under a small 
fall of water, and repeatedly stirred 
with a piggle and shovel, by which 
means the whole is gradually carried 
down by the water in a state of sus- 
pension. The heavy and useless 
parts collect in a trench below the 
platform, while the china-clay, car- 
ried forward through a series of 
catchpitSf or tanks, in which the 
grosser particles are deposited, is 
ultimately accumulated in larger 
pits, called ponds, from which the 
clear supernatant water is from time 
to time withdrawn. As soon as 
these ponds are filled with clay, 
they are drained, and the porce- 
lain earth is removed to the pans, in 
which it remains undisturbed until 
sufficiently consolidated to be cut 
into oblong masses. These are carried 
to a roofed building, through which 
the air can freely pass, and are dried 
completely for the market. When 
dry they are scraped perfectly clean, 
packed in casks, and carried to one 
of the adjacent ports to be shipped 
for the potteries. Such, until re- 
cently, was the universal mode of 
preparing the clay ; but the process is 
now accelerated by 2 important im- 
provements. These are — the construc- 
tion of the cisterns as filters, and the 
introduction of a machine b^ which 
2 tons of the earth can be dried in 5 
minutes. By these means a saving 
of time, estimated at 4 months, is 
effected. China-clay is largely used 
to bleach pa^er and calico, and to 
give them weight and body, as well 
as in the manu&cture of china and 



the finer kinds of earthenware. It 
is also extensively employed by 
Lancashire manufactures in adding 
weight to inferior cotton goods. It 
was first found in Cornwall (at Tre- 
gonan, near Helston) in 1768, by 
W. Cookworthy, , a quaker of Ply- 
mouth, and in some years has been 
exported to an amount of about 
80,000 tons, valued at 240,0002. ; bat 
the demand has greatly fallen of. 

To the 1. of the road from Mount 
Charles to Pentowan, in a field di- 
rectly N. of the woods of Duporth, is 
an upright block of granite called the 
Giant's Staff, or Longstone. It is 
about 12 feet high, and, tapering 
towards the top, is said to have been 
so fashioned by a giant that he might 
grasp it with ease. 

The Roche Rocks (Rte. 24) are 4j 
m., and JEfensbarrow about 4 m,, N. of 
St Austell. The summit of Hens^ 
barrow is 1034 ft above the level of 
the sea, and therefore commands a 
view which will well reward you for 
its ascent. For Mevag^ssey and the 
coast W. see Itte. 34.] 



St. Austell to Truro. 

The Rly. quits St. Austell upon a 
long and lofty Viadttct. Several of 
the streams in this district run as 
white as milk, being impregnated 
with China-Clay. 

The railway from St. Austell 
passes further inland than the turn- 
pike-road, and reaches 

4lf m. Bumgulotfj, a small Stat., to 
which a mineral rly. brings down 
china-clay and other minerals. 

46^ m. Grampound Road Stat, 
Omnibtts once a day to St. Columb 
( Rte. 22), 9 m. across the country. 
Polkinhome, the landlord of the Red 
Lion at St. Columb, will send a car- 
riage to this station if written to in 
due time. 
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[dmnibas and flys to 

2 m. Grampound (Grand Pont (?) : 
the name suggests the pounds of Dart- 
moor, A. S. pindian^ to enclose), a vil- 
lage of great antiquity, supposed to 
have been the Voliba of Ptolemy, is 
situated upon the river Fal, here only 
a small stream. It has been chiefly 
known in our times as a *' rotten bo- 
rough," so qotorious for venality that 
it lost its right of returning 2 M.P.s 
before the Reform Bill, 1824. In 1620 
John Hampden was first returned to 
Pari, as its member. An old chapel, 
now a market-house,and a good granite 
Cross, are the only curiosities ; but in 
the neighbourhood of the village there 
are no less than 6 camps on the Fal. 
One, of an irregular shape, is on 
Golden farm, 1 m. S., on the rt 
bank ; a second on the St. Austell 
roady ^ m. N.E. ; a third on the Truro 
road, 1 m. W. ; a fourth, of a quadran- 
gular form, 1 m. N. and close to the 
1. bank ; a fifth, called iibes?«^(7a Castle, 
on tbe same side of the river, a little 
further N. ; and a sixth, which is 
circular, on Barrow Domi, 1 m. W. of 
Resngga. Grampound is the near- 
est point on the high road to 

Giant Tregeagl^s Quoits, on the 
shore, about 9 m. distant. (For 
them and for Veryan Beacon see 
Rte. 34.) 

In Cdby Ch. at Tregony, 2^ m. S. 
from Grampound, is a Norman font 
of the Cornish type. In this village 
also are some trifling remains of a 
castle which is said to have been 
built by Henry de Pomeroy when 
Richard I. was in the Holy Land. 
Tregony was an ancient borough 
sending members to Parliament in 
the reign of Edw. I. Tregony is 
distant about 4 m. from Frdbus 
Church (see post). TrewarOienick 
(Gordon W. F. Gregor, Esq.) is a 
handsome seat on the neighbouring 
hills. 

3 m. W. of Tregony is Ruan 
Lanihome, of which Whitaker the an- 
tiquary was for 30 years rector, his 
remsdnB being interred here ; and 5 



m. S.W. Lamorran, with a ch. and 
ivied tower of a priory, washed by 
the waters of Lamorran Creek, and 
opposite the ch. an ancient granite 
cross.] 

Beyond Grampound road the rail- 
way ^passes 1. 

Trewithen (the place of trees'), the 
seat of C. H. T. Hawkins, Esq. This 
old house stands on high ground, 
and commands an extensive panora- 
ma of wild hills. It contains among ' 
other pictures a genuine sketch of 
Charles I. on horseback by Vandyke, 
of which there is a duplicate in Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

J m. beyond Trewithen, 5 m. from 
Grampound Rd. Stat., is 

1. Probus (Inn: Hawkins Arms),^ 
a village (Pop. 1353) situated on 
high ground, 305 ft. above the 
level of the sea. It is well known 
for its Church (date about 1470, but 
rebuilt 1862, except the tower). The 
Tower is the loftiest and the most 
beautiful in the county, and bears a 
close resemblance to that of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. It is a very, 
perfect specimen of Late Perp., yet - 
it was built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Gothic architecture had well 
nigh perished out of the land. It is 
entirely of wrought granite, and in 
every part covered with sculptured 
devices. The height is 125 ft., and 
the angles, are supported by but- 
tresses which, as they ascend, di- 
minish in size, and terminate in clus- 
ters of foliated pinnacles. There are 
also intermediate pinnacles, which 
give extreme lightness and elegi^nce 
to the structure. The ch. is dedi- 
cated to SS. Probus and Grace, a 
married pair, and the front of the , 
gallery, constructed of panels taken 
in 1723 from the old rood-screen, 
bears the following legend, which 
has, no doubt, a reference to the 
names of these founders of the build- 
ing :^=-** Jesus hear us, thy people, 
and send us Grace and Good for ever." 
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The 5th of July was probably dedi- 
cated to the^ saints, as from time 
immemorial a fair called Probm and 
Grace has been annually held here 
on the first Monday after this day, 
and the following Sunday has been 
celebrated as a £ast Sunday. No- 
thing is known of SS. Probus and 
Grace, but during the rebuilding of 
the body of this church, 1850, two 
skulls were found together, built up 
in the wall, corroborative of the tra- 
dition of the parish that the skulls of 
the two saints were so disposed of. 
They were carefully reburied in the 
church, beneath the altar. The an- 
tiquary will find the brasses of John 
Wulvedou (1514) and wife, with an 
inscription, in good preservation in 
the Golden Aisle. A font and pulpit 
in the Perp. s^le, and a small wu- 
dow near Uie S.W. door, have been 
added to the ch. as memorials. 

[Proceeding from Probus by road 
— to the rt. is Trekane, seat of the 
Rev. William Stackhouse. The road 
descends a long hill, and then tra- 
verses a ])icturesque valley, resem- 
bling those of Devonshire, to 

2. Tresilian Bridget where the gate- 
house of Tregothnan (Viscount Fal- 
mouth, see post) is passed on the 1. 
Tresilian Bridge is historically inte- 
resting as the place where the struggle 
between Charles and his Pari, was 
bfought to a close in Cornwall by the 
surrender of the royal army to Fair- 
fax, 1646. We here enter the long 
straggling village of West Taphouse, 
and for a mile skirt the shore of an 
estuary. At one point we obtain an 
extremely pretty view down the vista 
of the creek, and of the woods of 
Tregothnan rising from the margin. 
We then leave the valley, and climb 
the last hill towards Truro, shaded 
by the venerable trees of Pencalenich, 
the seat of Mrs. Vivian ; Penair, seat 
, of Lady Reynolds, is also 1. of the 
road ; and Polucliele, the seat of the 
old family of that name.] 



The railway, crossing several feed- 
ers of the Falmouth river, reaches 

53} m. Truro Junct, Stat., on a 
height above the town. Rlys. to 
Falmouth (Rte. 26)— to Penzance 
(Rte. 27). 

Truro (Inns: Royal Hotel; Red 
Lion Hotel : Pop. 10,663) is pleasantly 
situated, and is considered the me- 
tropolis of Cornwall, though Bod- 
min is the county town. It was 
elevated to the rank of a Citf/, 
August 1877, by the establishment in 
it of the Episcopal See of Cornwall. 
It is a cheerful town, lying at the 
head of the navigable Truro Creek, 
which along with the Fal river 
opens into Falmouth harbour. 
Originally occupying a hollow wliere 
2 streams meet, across which strides 
a tall Rly. Viaduct, its modem 
streets have climbed the steep and 
sunny slopes on either side, extending 
specially up to the Rly. Stat. The 
name Truro is probably from Tru-nij 
the Three Streets. The Earls of 
Cornwall had a castle here. This 
building is mentioned by Leland 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) as "now clere 
down." Its site is marked by a cir- 
cular wall near the top of Pydar. 
Truro stands in the centre of a min- 
ing district, and largely exports 
the ore. It was formerly one of 
the coinage towns for tin. The vice- 
warden of the Stannaries now adjudi- 
cates on mining matters in the Town 
ffallf a handsome modern Italian 
building in Boscawen-st. The Cornish 
Bank acgoining it, an edifice in the 
Pointed English style, has been 
erected on the site of the Coinage 
Hall. 

The very valuable Library of the 
Bp. of Exeter (Philpotts), given by 
him for the use of the clergy of 
Cornwall, placed in a modern Gothic 
building near the Bridge, was opened 
in 1871. 

The Ch. of St. Mary, in a square 
called High Cross, about to be con- 
verted into a Cathedral at a cost of 
100,OOOZ., by the combined munifi- 
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cenoe of united Cornwall, which sab- 
scribed in one day 27»000L towards it. 
The new bnllding, designed bv J. X. 
Fearsofij architect, in the simple style 
of the 13th centy., will be cruciform 
and about 300 fL long, with central 
spire and 2 W. towers. The stone 
used is chiefly Cornish granite. The 
old ch. has been palled down except 
the S. aisle and £. end, which are 
enriched with peculiar and abundant 
external ornament, including a niche 
for a statue at the £. end (late Perp.*). 
These are preserved in the new build- 
ing, the first stone of which was laid 
by the P. of Wales, May 1 880. It is 
proposed to begin the construction of 
the ohoir and transept and to await 
farther fands. The Robartes Monu- 
ment is a good Jacobean example 
in Corintbian style, 1614, its stiff 
eifigies flanked by Time with his 
Scythe and Death. A monument, 
dated 1636, in the chancel, records the 
singalar adventures of " Owen Fitz- 
Pen, alias Phippen," a native of 
Dorsetshire, who captured an Alger- 
ine ship on board which he was a 
slave, and carried it into Carthagena, 
where he sold it for 6000/., and 
settled in Cornwall with the money. 

Messrs. Lake and Sons^ booksellers, 
in the Market-place, keep a good 
store of books and photographs, and 
sell very neat models in stone of the 
Cornish Crosses and stone monuments. 

The Museum of the Boyal Insti- 
tation of Cornwall, in Pydar-street, 
is well worth seeing. Among other 
things it contains a collection of 
Cornish hirdsy including some rare 
specimens, as one of a cormorant 
strangled by a conger eel, taken in 
Looe Harbour. In seizing the fish 
the bird struck its lower mandible 
through the upper lip of the conger, 
and,- &ing unable to swallow it or to 
disentangle itself, was, after a strug- 
gle, strangled by the coils of the 
eel round its neck. Here also are 
Cabinets of Cornish minerals and 

* See Kte. 21, 8t. Mary, Launceston, in 
the same style. 



fossils ; a number of foreign birds, 
mostly East Indian ; skulls of the 
Ceylonese, and specimens of 2 varie- 
ties of the elephant of Assam. Among 
the antiquities are some found in 
the neighbourhood, including portions 
of the old ch. of St. Piran of the 
Sands (see Rte. 23a) ; an ingot of tin 
dredged up near St Mawes in Fal- 
mouth Harbour, illustrating the mode 
of preparing the metal described by 
Diodorus. It is in shape a cube, 
with 4 horns, something like a 
weaver's shuttle, convenient for strap- 
ping on a horse's back, or stowing in 
the hold of a vessel ; a block of so- 
called "Jew's house*' tin, in the 
shape of one-tlurd of a sugar-loaf, cut 
through vertically ; bronze armlets 
from a barrow near Peninnis head, 
St. Mary's, Sicily; and, especially 
noticeable, two gold ornaments and 
a bronze celt, found at Harlyn, near 
Padstow, in 1863. These ornaments 
— ^gorgets or ** lunulse " as they have 
been called — are of great rarity. 
One, now in the Brit. Mus., is figured 
in Lyson's Cornwall; another was 
found at St. Juliot ; and there seems 
to be one other instance of such a 
discovery in Cornwall, where alone 
in this country they have been 
found. Many have occurred in 
Ireland, and it is suggested that they 
were introduced from that country. 
Others have been found in Brittany. 
They are of very pure gold, with 
linear ornaments, zigzagged and 
lozenge-shaped. Their use, or the 
manner in which they were worn, is 
altogether conjectural. 

The Museum is open to the public 
on the afternoon of Wednesday free. 
On other days, or before 2 o'clock, 
the admission fee is 6cf. 

This is the head-quarters of the 
Eoyal Institution of Cornwall, esta- 
blished 1818 — a scientific society 
which has done good work. 

In the old house in Boscawen-st., 
or the Market-place^ with unaltered 
front (now the Bed Lion) was bom 
Foote, the comedian; Polwhek, au- 
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thor of a histoiy of Cornwall and 
Devon ; and Richard and John Lander^ 
the explorers of the Niger, were 
natives of this town. To comme- 
morate the exploits of the Landers, 
a granite Doric column, surmounted 
hy a statue by Bumard, a Cornish 
sculptor, has been erected in Lemon- 
street, ^(mryifar^t/n, the missionary, 
b. 1781, and Henry Bone^ K.A., the 
miniature-painter, bom in 1755, were 
natives of Truro. 

A very clear rivulet flows through 
the town, and is led in streamlets 
through almost every street and alley. 

In the neighbourhood are several 
seats. On the London road, TregolU, 
Robt Tweedy, Esq.; Penair^ Lady 
Reynolds; Fencalenick, Mrs. Vivian; 
and 

Tregothnan^ Viscount Falmouth. 
On the road to Helston, Killiow, Rev. 
John Daubu2; KUligaiwon, T. Sim- 
mons, Esq. ; and Carcleto, Colonel Tre- 
may ne, M.P., one of the finest gardens 
in Cornwall (see Rte. 26). Pdvoheley 
seat of the old county historian, is 
situated 1^ m. N., on the road to St. 
Erme and Mitchell. 

In the town or its immediate vici- 
nity are paper-mills and iron-foundries; 
and at Garras Wharf, at Carvedras, on 
the Redruth road, and SiiCalenick, on the 
old Falmouth road, tin smelting-houses. 

The stranger can hardly choose a 
prettier walk than that to Kenwyn, 
} m. up the hill N. on the road to 
Newlyu, the temporary residence of 
the Bp. of Truro, where the neat 
Gothic Church (modern) and quiet 
ch.-yard. and distant view amply 
compensate the toil of the ascent. 

There is a good view of Truro 
also from Trennick Lane. 

Railtjcays to Falmouth on the way 
to the Lizard (Rtes. 26 and 28), to 
Penzance (Rte. 27). 

Omnibus to Perranzabuloe (Rte. 

23a). 

Steamer to Falmouth by the River 
Fal, see below, a pleasant sail. 

St. Clement*s Church, 2 m. E. of 



situated on the shore of the Tre- 
silian Creek. The Polwhele aisle 
(or transept) is of the 13th cent., and 
contains a monument to the coanty 
historian, Polwhele. At the Vicar- 
a^ is one of the oldest Of the Cor- 
nish crosses: the following inscrip- 
tion is engraved upon it m an ab- 
breviated form: **Isnioius ViUdis 
FUius Torrid.** (Borlase considered 
this cross to be the memorial of a 
Romano-British Christian of the 4th 
or 5th centy.) It is a pleasant walk 
to St. Clement's ch. by Malpas and 
the shore of St Clement's Creek. 

Excursion for a drive or walk by 
Probus Road to Tresilian Bridge ; rt. 
past Looe, Falmouth Lodge, to Tre- 
ffothnan and church of St. Michael 
Penkivel, to Malpas Ferry (for car- 
riages), back to Truro. 

Descent of the Fal or Tr^kro River, 
Truro to FcUmouth by Steamers, from 
the Quay below the bridge, daily in 
summer — a voyage of about an hour, 
very pleasant when the tide is up. 

The Trwv River presents some 
beautiful scenery, according to Queen 
Victoria, who visited it in 1846, and 
describes it as "something like the 
Tamar, but almost finer, winding 
between woods of stunted oaks and 
full of numberless creeks." One of 
the prettiest parts is at King Harry's 
Passa^, across to the district of Rose- 
laud, I.e. Rhosland-^ moorland — con- 
sisting of the parishes of Vei^an 
Gerrans, Philleigh, St. Just, and St. 
Anthony. (See Rte. 34.) Below Mal- 
pas — " smooth passage'* — a very com- 
mon name in Wues, pronounced 
Mopw (2 m.), the 1. bank is enriched 
(1. E.) with the woods of Tregothnan, 
Viscount Falmouth. The house, built 
by Wilkins in the Tudor style, con- 
tains among other pictures some 
works by Opie, and portraits of ^ the 
great Duke of Marlborough, George 
Prince of Denmark, Queen Anne, 
and their son the young Duke of 

«*. yy*^n^,^ o ^.,^. «.., — w. Gloucester. The mansion is well 

Truro (restored 1866), is beautifully | situated on a'height commanding the 
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many windings andcreeks of t^e river 
Fa], and is surrounded by grdunds 
whose beauty is enhanced by the rich 
growth of camellias, rhododendrons, 
Howers and conifers, favoured by the 
svnny climate. The road from the 
TresUian Bridge lodge-gate runs for 
4 m. through the park, which is en- 
livened by herds of deer, and occupies 
a range of hills bounded by the rivers 
Truro and FaL The rookery at Tre- 
gothnan is of great extent ; and the 
birds come here from long distances 
—even from the Land's-end. 

Below Tregothnau the Fal river 
joins the main stream, and both shores 
are clothed with wood, that on the 
rt. forming the grounds of Trelissic, 
residence of J. D. Gilbert, Esq. 
Below Trelissic the river expands 
and loses its name in the Boadstead 
of Carrick, the main branch of Fal- 
mouth Harbour. 

The Church of St Michael Fenkivel 
(Pen-kevil, = Headland of the Horse, 
to distinguish this from many other 
St Michaels in the county), near the 1. 
bank of the Truro river, a fine struc- 
ture of the 14th centy., having 
fallen into decay, was (1862) re- 
built by Lord Falmouth, under 
the direction of Mr. Street. In 
the tower is a curious oratory with 
stone altar. Inside the ch, several 
altar-tombs have been preserved; 
brasses to Trenowyth (in armour) 
and Trembras (a priest), also of 
some Boscawens, including that of 
Admiral B., by Ry^rach, 
, There is a Ferry across the creek 
from Malpas to Penkivel. On the 
way a fine old carved Oos« is passed* 
Lamorran (seat of Hon. and Bev. T. 
Boscawen) has beautiful gardens. 

Rt. opens out Restronguet Creek, 
into which the waters from Gwennap 
Mines are pumped; it runs inland 
3 m. to Perran Wharf, where it is 
bordered by the woods of Carclew 
(See Rte. 26). 

H^re on the shore stands the 
modem town and pprt of Devor<mf 
connected by railway with Redruth, I 

[(7orrttw5.j » 



Rt. opposite Falmouth, ihe har- 
bour expands to a width of \ m., 
while inland it extends to the mouth 
of the Truro river, with a width of 
2 m. 

Below the town, on the E. side of 
the harbour, the hills are penetrated 
by SU Just's Creek. i 
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TRUBO TO PERRAN FORTH, AND 



PERRANZABULOE — |ST. 
CHURCH IN THE SANDS. 



PIRAN S 



8 m. N. W, of Truro. An omnibus 
runs in summer to Perran Porth. 
The ruins of the Church of SU Firan, 
lost for 10 centuries, were exposed 
to view in 1835 by the shifting pf 
the sand which had been blown over 
them. They are still interesting — 
indeed the site alone is so; — but 
since 183.5 they have sufiered terribly 
at the hands of explorers and such 
tourists as love to carry off a so-called 
memorial of their visit. The ch. jls 
situated in the parish of PerranzabuT 
loe, on the N. coast, and a wild, dreary 
road starting from the pretty ch. and 
village of Kenwyn, over the hills, 
leads to it. 

Perran jSound (which may be visited 
on the road to Perran Porth) is situ- 
ated by the side of the Truro road 
about 1^ m. N. of the church-town of 
Perranzabuioe, and, with the exception 
of the amphitheatre at Dorchester, is 
the most perfect relic of the kind in 
England. It consists of an area 130 ft. 
in cUam., encircled by an earthen bank 
about 10 ft. high and 7 broad at the 
top, divided into 7 rows of steps for 
a standing audience. This ** Round," 
it is conjectured, was used by the 
Britons of "West Wales'* either as 
a court of justice or a theatre for 
the exhibition of feats of agility and 
strength, such as wrestUng, and was 
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certainly employed by the Cornisli 
of later days, for the performance of 
Miracle JFlaySy a species of compos^ 
tiou of which the 3 most remarkable 
specimens remaining in the Cornish 
language were edited and translated 
by Mr. Edwin Norris in 1859 (see 
Introd.f page [43j). The Round is 
capable of containing about 2000 
spectators. 

Perron Forth (Inn^ Tywamhayle 
Arms), a small bathing-place in a 
sandy cove or creek of the sea formed 
by the confluence of two brooks. For 
many miles in this quarter the coast 
has been desolated by sand, which, 
from time to time blown inland from 
the shore, has been slowly accumu- 
lated. Camden, Norden, Carew, and 
Borlase.bear witness to its encroach- 
ment in different years, and the name 
of the parish — Ferranzabuloej or Perron 
in sabiUo — is presumptive evidence as 
to the character of the district at a re- 
mote period. All this sand is blown 
in through a narrow crevice in the 
rocky cliff ; and it would appear that 
a few yds. of strong stone wall filling 
up this crevice would have saved 
hundreds of acres from destruction. 
The Arundo arenaria, planted to bind 
and fix the mass, occasionally a speci- 
men of Convolvulus soldanella, a thin, 
mossy vegetation in the hollows, and 
rabbits countless as the sands them- 
selves, are the only living objects that 
enliven it. 

The ruins of St. Piran's ch. are 
about 2 J m. N. from the Forth Inn, 
in the heart of these sandy dunes, and 
the remains of another ch. of less 
ancient date, and a 4-hole cross, are 
in their immediate vicinity. A direct 
scramble across the sands will be 
found laborious ; the better plan is 
to skirt them ; but the stranger will 
experience difficulty in finding the 
rums without a guide. (The visitor 
should ask' for the hamlet of Hose — ^the 
nearest to the churches — ^where he 
will obtain a guide. The district is a 
very puzzling one ; and the stranger 



who depends on his unassisted powers 
of discovery runs a great risk of leav- 
ing without having seen the first ch. 
at all. The following directions may 
however be given : — If coming from 
the S., enter on the sands by a road 
near a farm called Gear, which leads 
northward to Fenhale mine. In little 
more than I m. the road strikes a 
stream coming from a mine just on 
the 1., and, following it for a very 
short distance, the road turns to the 
1., up the sandhills, the stream pre- 
sently bending rt. and escaping from 
the sands near Ellenglaze. Half-way 
along the united course of the road 
and stream is a small green plain, 
terminated W. by a low ridge. The 
ruins of the ch. lie just over the S. 
end of this ridge. If approaching 
from the N., follow the stream np 
from Ellenglaze, and almost at once 
after it strikes the road you enter 
the plain just mentioned. The fol- 
lowing legend is supposed to explain 
the origin of this curious little shrine. 
At the end of the 4th centy. St. 
Fatrick visited Cornwall on a cm- 
sade against Druidism, and, finding 
his efforts successful, returned to Ire- 
land, where, consecrating 12 bishops, 
he sent them over to complete the 
good work. St. Firan was one of 
Qiese. He is said to have crossed the 
sea on a mill-stone, and, landing at 
St. Ives, proceeded E. 18 m., where 
he settled, built his cell, and began 
his ministry . Such is the legendary 
account of St. Piran's settlement in 
Cornwall. He is now considered 
the especial guardian of tinners, and 
has from time immemorial been an- 
nually feted by these people on the 
5th of March. 

St. Pfran — whose name may be 
derived from a Cymric root par = to 
raise, to dig — is perhs^ as Professor 
Max Miiller suggests, a personifica- 
tion or *' apotheosis" of the miner 
(see Chy^s, vol. iii.). The saint is 
said to have died some time in the 
5th centy., and then, it is concluded, 
a ch. according to the custom of 
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the Celtic Christians, was built over 
his remaiiis. For about 2 centuries 
this building was probably used 
for the rites of religion, and anti- 
quaries conjecture that it was sub- 
merged by sand either in the 8th or 
9th centy., but many years before the 
complete subjection of Cornwall by 
the English. After the sand had 
covered the first building, the 2nd ch. 
was in all probability erected, as near 
as possible to the spot consecrated as 
the burial-place of the saint, but pro- 
tected from the sand by a stream of 
water, which experience had shown 
would arrest its progress. This edi- 
fice remained safe for ages, and was 
considered in such security in 1420 
that it was rebuilt on a larger scale. 
For another centy. the sands were held 
in subjection, but, the stream having 
been diverted by some mining opera- 
tions, they were once more free to pur- 
sue their desolating career, and soon 
menaced the building witii destruc- 
tion. Borlase, in the middle of the 
last centy., briefly remarks, "The 
2nd ch. is in no small danger ;" and 
the danger at length appeared so im- 
minent that the inhabitants were 
obliged to remove the building. In 
1803 the tower, windows, and porch 
were taken down, and the ch. re- 
erected at a distance of 2 m. The 
tradition of the old ch. was still pre- 
served, when in 1835 the shifting 
sand disclosed the long-lost relic; 
human efforts aided the exhumation, 
and at length the little edifice stood 
forth perfect as on the day on 
which it was overwhelmed. The ch. 
lies nearly E, and W., its extreme 
length being 29 ft. and breadth 16^ ft 
The principal entrance was on the S. 
side, a smdl arched doorway of pri- 
mitive construction, surrounded by a 
curious cable-moulding, and orna- 
mented with 3 heads rudely chiselled 
in a soft stone. It was unrortunately 
destroyed within a fortnight after the 
discovery of the building. The heads 
and a few stones of the moulding are 
now in the museum at Truro. (It has 



been questioned by competent au- 
thority whetlier these heads, 2 of ; 
which terminated a dripstone over the 
door, are earlier than the 12th centy., 
The steps by which the doorway was 
entered are much worn. On the 
same side of the ch. was a rude 
window, within the head of which- 
a stone was laid across as , a tie 'to 
prevent the voussoirs expanding. 
The N. and W. sides of the ch. were 
dead walls; that on the E^ was 
pierced with an altar window and 
priest's door, which fell during the 
removal of the sand. The masonry 
is of the rudest description. No lime . 
has been used by the builder ; china- 
clay and sand are employed in its 
stead, and in this the stones are em- 
bedded without much regard to ar- 
rangement. They consist of blocks 
of granite, elvan, and slate, many 
smooth and rounded as if taken from ' 
the beach or the channel of a stream. 
The floor of the ch. consists of a hard . 
and level concrete. The altar was 
removed in 1835, and 3 skeletons 
were found headless but with the 
skull detached, not far off. One of 
these was supposed to be that of St. 
Piran. The altar was afterwards 
rebuilt with the same stones and 
capped by a block of granite, upon 
which the name of St. Piran nas 
been cut in early Roman characters. 
The old granite slab of the altar is 
thrown down, and the floor, at 
times, covered with water. In the 
winter the spring of St. Piran, its 
course being choked with sand, forms 
a small lake, and rises in the build- 
ing to the height of 6 ft. The 
head of the saint was probably en*' ^ 
shrined in the 2nd ch., since the 
will of Sir John Anmdell of Trerice, 
dated about the time when that edifice 
was rebuilt, contains a bequest for 
providing the relic with a handsome 
niche. 

The present condition of the ori- 
ginal structure is deplorable. The 
hand of curiosity has proved more 
ruthless than the sand* The round - 
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headed doorwaj is gone ; the NX. 
and S. walls are neailj lerel with 
the ground, and the siuid is again 
gathering round the min. The re- 
muns of a cell, in front of which 
were discovered the shells of mossels 
and limpets with fragments of pot- 
tery, are barely to be discerned about 
lOU yds. to the S.E. The i>roo& 
of the high antiqni^ of St. Piran's 
Oratori/, as the building has been 
called, are the absence of a font, the 
baptistery being at a little distance 
from the ch. ; the rudeness of the 
masonry, and the substitution of 
china-clay for lime ; the diminutive 
size of the edifice ; the scarcity of 
windows, and the form of their 
construction ; the dissimilarity of 
the arch to Saxon or Norman 
models; the insertion of the heads 
over the doorway, a peculiarity ob- 
servable in many of the Celtic 
buildings in Ireland ; and lastly, tra- 
dition, which has always pointed to 
the spot in which the lost ch. of 
St. Piran was ultimately found. To 
the S. of this ruin a solitary Cross 
and a few stones mark the site of the 
second church, pulled down 1803. 
The surface is here thinly spread 
with turf, and the sand is fixed, but 
it covers the fioor of the building to 
a depth of 19 ft. In the N. and E. 
it may still be seen in its naked deso- 
lation, shifting with the wind, and 
traversing the hills in cloud-like 
masses. Around both churches the 
soil is whitened by human bones, 
their sacred precincts having been 
long tsed as a burial-ground. About 
2 m. from the 2nd ch. stands the 
existing Church of Perranzabuloe, 
being the 3rd in succession. It con- 
sists, in great part, of the materials of 
the 2nd, removed stone by stone. 
It was consecrated 1805 and restored 
1878. It contains the old font, a 
hexa^n standing on 4 legs, but 
certainly not Norman. 

SL Agnes* Beacon (called locally 
St. Ann's Beacon), alt. 621 ft., rises 
about 4 m. W. of Perranzabuloe, and 



is remarkable for a deposit of sands 
and clajTS, in some plaices 40 ft. in 
thickness, occurring at an elevation 
of from 300 to 400 ft above the 
present sea-leveL Sir H. De la Beche 
was indined to consider it a remnant 
of some super-cretaoeous deposit. 
The clay is extensively employed by 
the miners, who throughout Corn- 
wall use a lump of it for a candle- 
stick. During the French war a 
signal guard was stationed at the 
summit of this hill, on the look-out 
for invaders, and ready to arouse the 
country by a bonfire. Tin-lodes may 
be traced along the sea-fix>nt. 

The diff-scenery between Perran 
Porth and the Bcsacon is highly in- 
teresting. Guarded by immense 
rocks of kiUaa — ^the local term for 
clay-slate — ^Ihe coast seems to defy 
the impetuosity of the sea itselfl 
There is, however, no part of Corn- 
wall where the destructive influence 
of the waves is so well illustrated. 
The slate is in a ruinous condition, 
and presents a perfect chaos of crags 
and chasms. At the Cligga Head^ 1 
m. W. of Perran Porth, bands of a 
hard and decomposed granite alter- 
nate. An elvan issues from them, and 
may be seen on the cliff at several 
points until it strikes inland a short 
distance W. of Trevaunance Porth. 

St, Agnes is a tin-mining district, 
and distinguished as the birthplace 
of the pcunter Opie (his real name 
was ffoppie), who was the son of 
the village carpenter. Many of his 
productions may be found in the 
mansions of the Cornish gentry ; and 
the house in wMch he was born, 
1761, is still standing, 2 m. from the 
church-town, on the road- to Perran 
Porth. It is called Harmony Cot. 
Opie's genius was first noticed by 
Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar), when 
residing at Truro. St. Agnes' Ch. 
has been rebuilt from the plans of 
Mr. Wm. White, and is worth a visit, 

Trevaunance Forth, the opening of 
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the yalley, is a wild coTe under the 
£. side of St. Agnes' Beacon. Re- 
peated attempts having been made to 
construct a pier at this exposed place. 
A company of gentlemen (1794) 
erected the present structure, which 
is of granite, and cost 10,000/. 2 m. 
from the shore are the Man ami his 
Men, a couple of the most conspi- 
cuous rocks on the N. coast of 
Cornwall. The name is doubtless a 
corruption of maen or m«n, a stone. 



KOUTE 24. 

LAUKCBBTON TO BODMIN AND TBT7B0 
[BBOWN willy — BOT76HTOB, AND 
DOeMABB fool]. 

We leave Launceston by the Old 
Falmouth road, which, passing for a 
long distance over elevated moors, 
the ''backbone" and watershed of 
Cornwall, is one of the most bleak 
and lonely in the kingdom. It is, 
however, improving, and much 
changed since the days when a 
traveller could find on it "neither 
horse-meat nor man's meat, nor a 
chair to sit down.*' 

3 m. rt. to Truro by Camelford 
(Rte. 21). 

1 m. EbUoway (Holy-way) Cross, 
where one of the ancient crosses 



stands near the turnpike. It displays 
the usual type of Cornish cross — a 
circular disk of granite, with a cross 
on it in low relief, standing on a 
short flattened shaft. 

^ m. The road passes the Tnny, a 
tributary to the Tamar. On its wild, 
granite-strewn banks in the parish of 
8t. Clether are remains of a little 
chapel over BasiVa Well, a spring 
which rises under the altar. BasU, 
now a farm, was the andent seat of 
the Trevelyans, one of whom, says 
the tradition, fortified himself m 
his manor-house here against the 
sheriff seeking to arrest him for debt. 
The sheriff, having in vain tried 
gentler measures, ordered an attack 
on the house by his javelin men. 
But Trevelyan, appearing above the 
court wall, intimated that he pos- 
sessed javelin men of his own, and 
caused half-a-dozen hives of bees to 
be flung among the assailants, who 
disappeared imme(fiately. 

3 m. Fhelanes. rt. 1^ m. Altemon, 
one of the most extensive but barren 
parishes in Cornwall. Its chief pro- 
duce is said to be water. It is named 
from St. Non or Nonna, the mother 
of St. David. The church is ded. 
to her, and she had a small chapel 
here, licensed by Bp. Stafford in 
1400. The CTiurch, which is fine, is 
chiefly Perp., but has Norm, and 
later portions. The tower, 110 ft. 
high, of 3 stages, is perhaps Trans.- 
Norm. to the 2nd stage: the rest 
of the 15th centy. There is a very 
fine W. arch. The seat-ends bear 
date 1500 — "Robert Dawe, maker 
of this worke." The screen is com- 
plete. A railing, date 1684, ex- 
tends across both aisles and chancel. 
St, Non's Well here was formerly of 
great repute. as a cure for madness. 
The water running from it, says 
Carew (* Survey of Cornwall,' writ- 
ten temp. Eliz.), fell into a square 
walled plot, which might be filled to 
any depth desired. "Upon this 
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wall was the frantic person pnt to 
stand, hi8 back towards the pool, and 
from thence, with a sadden blow in 
the breast, tumbled headlong into the 
pond ; where a strong fellow, pro- 
vided for the nonce, took him and 
tossed him up and down, alongst and 
athwart the water, till the patient, by 
foregoing his strength, had somewhat 
forgot his fury. Then he was con- 
veyed to the church and certain 
masses said over him.'' (The well 
of St. Oeer (Rte. 23) was used in a 
similar manner.) There is another 
St. Non's well in the par. of Pelynt 
(Rte. 34). Trelawne, in the parish 
of Altemon, was the cradle of the 
Trelawneys, who afterwards became 
the owners of another Trelawne in 
the parish of Pelynt, now the family 
seat (see Rte. 34). It is possible that 
the second St Non's well may have 
been due to this migration. 

(3 m. N. of Altemon is the church 
of Laneast, standing under the ridge 
of Laneast Down. It has E. £. 
portions (nave and transept), with a 
lofty W. tower. There is a ** holy 
well *' at Laneast) 

J m. TreuM (CJom. "white place"). 
1 m. beyond this village the traveller 
rises into the Bodmin Moors — high- 
lands of granite, which extend to 
within 4 m. of the county town. Con- 
siderable portions of this district and 
especially the vallejrs, have of late 
years been enclosed and brought 
under the plough ; yet much remains 
to interest those who are fond of 
wild scenery. For many miles the 
waste stretches forth its tinted hills 
in one expanded scene of sterility, 
whilst in various directions rise soli- 
tary cams, which, heaped with granite, 
show apparentiy all that the moor 
possesses of value. A mineral trea- 
sure is, however, extracted from the 
valleys, which, during the course of 
ages, have been silted up by disinte- 
grated granite, throughout which is 
disseminated a considerable quantity 
of tin. The traveller will find every 



bottom^ as the Cornish term their 
valleys, farrowed by stream-worics, 
most of which have long since been 
abandoned : few are now in activity. 
The road crosses the Fowey river 
(here a mere streamlet), descending 
from its source on Brown Willy, 
about 1 m. before reaching 

3 m. The Jamaica /nn, once a soli- 
tary half-way house, but now closed 
as an Inn^ and centred in a village, 
including a church, a parsonage, 
numerous cottages, and a school 
erected here by Mr. Rodd, of Tre- 
bartha Hall, the proprietor of the 
land; — establishments hailed with 
much satisfacdon by the moor-men, 
who declare that their children '* are 
quite mountainerers, wildings, wild 
asses, and transgress." On a small 
farm in the vicinity, in the occupation 
of his father, was bom the astronomer 
AdctmSf so jusUy celebrated for his dis- 
covery of the planet Neptune. It is 
in the parish of LaneasU 

[From this place the tourist 
may conveniently visit the hills of 
Brown Willy and Roughtor; the 
romantic valleys of Hanter-Gantick 
and Hannon; and Dozmare Pool, 
among the wUd hills to the S. 

(a) The 2 Cornish mountains. 
Brown Willy, or Bron Gilly — a cor- 
ruption of Bron, a breast, and Wella^ 
a beacon (Ck>mish: Bron, though 
literally a breast, is used to signiiy 
a hill so shaped ; Bronwelli, a look- 
out hill)~and Roughtor ^ pronounced 
Bowtor, of the respective heights of 
1380 and 1296 ft., are situated about 
3 m. N. of the inn. An excursion to 
their summits offers a rich treat to 
those fond of such adventures; but 
a pocket compass should be taken, 
as these elevated moors are fre- 
quently enveloped in mists, which 
give no warning of their approach, 
and limit the view to a circle of a 
few yards. Deep bogs — of which 
there is a formidable specimen N.W. 
of Roughtor — ^may be entered under 
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such circmnstancefi, from which the 
traveller will find a difficalW in 
extricating himself. Brown Willy, 
separated fh>m the Jamaica Inn by 
a hill called Tober or Two Barrows 
(alt. 1122 it.), is a ridge lying a 
few points E. of N. and W. of S., 
parallel with Roughtor, and marked 
by 4 distinct hammocks. Both hills 
rise from a granite district, and are 
themselves of granite; but the granite 
of Brown Willy is almost surrounded 
by green stone. In a comparison of 
the 2 mountains. Brown Willy may 
be designated as the more beautiful, 
Roughtor the more imposing, the 
latter being literally covered by a 
mass of shattered rocks. Immediately 
under Brown Willy, to the S.W., a 
bottom is occupied by a large stream- 
work, in which the traveller may 
witness the operation of streaming 
for tin. The crest of the ridge is 
roughened by masses of granite, 
whi<?h, fashioned in squarer forms 
than those on Roughtor, give an ap- 
pearance of less irregularity to the 
outline. The summit, crowned by a 
pile of stones, commands a view ex- 
tending into Somerset and to remote 
parts of Devon and Cornwall. The 
superb height of Roughtor rises close 
at hand, out of the solitary waste 
which stretches northwards from 
Roughtor and Brown Willy. Under 
the E. side of the hill lies a small 
pool of water, called Fowey Well, as 
the source of the river Fowey, and 
S.W, the rocky eminence of Garrah, 
1060 ft, above the level of the sea. 
(On the slopes of this hill are 
numerous hut-circles, with small 
oblong enclosures marked out by 
rude stone fences. The hill is ribbed 
by these fences, the plots within which 
are too small for pasturage, and may 
have been used as folds (compare the 
settlements on Kestor, Edbk, for Devon, 
Rte. 8). Near the modern cottage 
on Garrah is a modem beehive, 
formed of unhewn blocks of granite, 
rising to about .5 ft. The roof 
consists of overlapping stones, and 



is covered externally by turves. 
There is a wooden door square- 
headed. The whole is very curioua 
as an illustration of what may pos- 
sibly be a long-continued architec- 
tural tradition. ^ m. N.K from 
Garrah, near the foot of Roughtor, is 
a circle of stones 43 yds. in diam. 
There are about .50 stones, none very 
large. 1 m. S.W. from Garrah is the 
quadrangular enclosure, 50 yds. by 
20, known as Arthur*s Hall. It con- 
sists of an earthen embankment, 
inside which is a row of large un- 
hewn stones set on end. Many of 
the stones lie prostrate, apparently 
pressed inward by the eml»uikment, 
which is now 9 or 10 ft. above the 
inner level. Two posts on one side 
mark the entrance. In the centre is 
a pool of water. The purpose of 
this curious enclosure is quite un- 
certain, — but it may perhaps have 
been sepulchral. There is a local 
tradition that it was in early times a 
Christian church. An ancient road 
or trackway passes close by Arthur's 
Hall, and by the foot of Roughtor, 
and by " Trevillian's Gate," to 
Warbstow, where are large entrench- 
ments (see Rte. 21). A valley, 
now partly cultivated, separates tixis 
mountain from Roughtor, which 
should certainly be ascended for a 
nearer view of the enormous cams 
of granite, which, covering it on 
all sides, give a ruggedness to its 
outline even when viewed at a dis- 
tance of 30m. They consist of some 
of the largest blocks in 0>mwall, 
lodged one upon the other in very 
singular and critical positions, and 
at the summit weathered into sphe- 
roidal masses, which strikingly illus- 
trate the decomposition of granite, 
and exhibit on their upper surfaces 
a network of those irregular cavities 
called rock basins. On the most 
easterly of the two peaks of the hill 
(which is in the parish of Simon- 
ward) are traces of a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Michael (1371). No hill 
in- Devon or Cornwall can be matched 
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for ' magnificence with Rooghtor, 
which ought surely to be pre- 
terved frou the quarryman, as 
the grand feature of the county. The 
red lidien Leoomora perella is found 
in the cavems and crevices, and col- 
lected for the purposes of a dye. In 
the barren Y^ley, under the I^.W. 
side of the hill» are a number of those 
circular enclosures, or htd-drclet^ so 
common on Dartmoor; and near the 

. bank of the stream a monument of 
unhewn granite, which strikes the 
attention from the loneliness of the 
surrounding hills. It bears an in- 
scription and marks the scene of a 
sanguinary murder. Not far from 
this monument, and W. of Roughtor, 
a china-clay mine is in operation. 
(Jpon a low eminence, immediately 
W. of Roughtor, lies a lagan stone^ 

^ about 2 ft. in thickness, 10 in length, 
and 6 in breadth. The upper sur- 
^use is flat, and the ponderous mass 
is moved by a push, or by the weight 
of a person stepping upon it So 
perfect is the balance, that the 
oscillation continues for some se- 
conds after the stone has been set 
in motion. Accident appears to have 
had the greatest share in produc- 
ing these effects, as the block has 
be«n evidently curtailed at its eastern 
extremity by the operation of pooling, 

(b) The traveller may hence extend 
his excursion to Hanter-Gantick (i.e. 
'Offender** ancient; **Gantic" open- 
ing), sometimes designated tiie Cor- 
nish Valley of Rocks, — or to ffannon 
Valley, from the sides of which rise 
2 isolated crags, known as the DeoWs 
Jump, The former is situated some 
5 m. down the Lank Du — (or Black 
Iiank), a stream which flows S.W. 
and between Roughtor and Brown 
Willy ; the latter about 2^ m. down 
a tributary of the Gamely which, run- 
ning in a similar direction, is to be 
found on the N.W. side of Roughtor. 
. Between "Devil's Jump" and 
Roughtor there is a very good stone 
ciixle on Stannon Down. 



BcmUr'Oantick is also I m. S. of 
the church-town of St, I^reicwd, or 
Simon Ward, as it is commonly 
called. It is a deep romantic val- 
ley, desolated by rocks of granite, 
which, shaped by the elements into 
cubes, cover the slopes and lie heap- 
ed together by hundreds on the ad- 
jacent heights. 1 1 teas a scene befitting 
the genius of a Salvator, and one of 
the most extraordinary of its kind 
in the country. The declivity of 
the higher part of the valley is 
abrupt, and here the stream thun- 
ders through the obstruction in a 
series of cascades. A descent to its 
banks even now will repay the labour, 
although a ladder is almost required 
in the passage from stone to stone, and 
a thick growth of brake offers addi- 
tional impediments. A few years ago 
Hanter-Gantick was as solitary as 
it is wild, but it is now the site of 
granite-works, which have greatly 
extended and are gradually spoiling 
the scene. Indeea it may be said 
that its finest features have already 
disappeared. Between it and Wen- 
ford Bridge is the hamlet of Lank 
(*' Lank" a young place) ; and on 
Lank Down the Lank Socks, 2 cams 
of granite, which are called by the 
country people the Kmg*8 and Qiteen'g 
Houses, 

Roughtor (not Brown Willy). is 
in the parish of St. Brewanl or 
" Simonward." Of St. Breward. or 
Bruered, to whom the ch. is ded. 
nothing is known. The parish is not 
mentioned in Domesday, but was 
included in the great manor of Ha- 
matathy, one of the lords of which 
(probably a Peverell) fbnnded the 
Church. This, before the end of the 
13tb cent, was transferred to the Bp. 
of Exeter. It is Norin. (walls of 
nave and chancel, low massive piers 
N. side, and font, which is of very 
peculiar form), Dec. (transept), and 
Perp. (tower, S. porch, and S. aisle). 
The whole was restored (St. Aubyn, 
architect) in 1864. The E. window 
of the Qh^cel is modem. On a 
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partition wall in .the enclosure of 
the national schools is set > up the i 
head of a very fine Cross of the usual 
Cornish ty{>ei but of late and rich 
work. The sculptured figure of a 
deacon is built into the wall over the 
doorway. The name Simonward is 
perhaps a relic of the Saxon Sigmund 
(see Jlandbook for Devon, Ktes. 1 
and 18), whose name is found in 
similar wild districts. Simonward 
may have been the **mark'* or 
boundary of some early Saxon settle- 
ment, it has also been suggested 
that it is a corruption of *'St. 
Bruered." 

(c) ITannon (i.e. "Half-way") 
Valley is situated about 1 m. W. 
of the church of Advent (St. Tane 
locally, see Rte. 21), and through 
it the istreams rising N. of Roughtor 
discharge their waters into the Camel. 
A. thunder-storm, falling with un- 
usual violence in the summer of 
1847, principally upon the high 
land W. of Roughtor, occasioned a 
flood in the Camel, whic^ swept away 
many of the bridges, and destroyed a 
large amount of property on its banks. 
The bed of this valley was ripped 
open by the accumulated waters, and 
the stream now flows between white 
banks of granite and quartz, varied 
by, the intrusion of rocks of a dif- 
ferent character. 

From the sides of the lower part 
of the valley rise the crags which are 
known as the Deml*s Jump, That on 
the 1. bank, when seen from beneath, 
resembles a tower about 50 ft. in 
height. In the bed of the stream, 
immediately below this rock, lies a 
block of a white crystalline stone, 
about 24 ft. in length, by 8 in 
breadth, which, abutting upon a deep 
and clear pool, would seem to have 
been expressly placed there to serve 
the purposes of the bather. At the 
extremity of this valley a solitary 
tree will be seen standing amid 
n\in8 occasioned by the flood. 



Nothing in Cornwall excee( 
beauty the walk (though rath 
rough one) between the Devil's J 
and Wenford Bridge (Rte. 35^ 
is a great ti:^at for a botanist, a fi 
man, or an artist, who will 
with asphodels, bog pimpernels, 
dew, sphagnums, ferns of many i 
with trout and peal, and some 
pretty scenery. 

From Wenford Bridge there 
rly. passing by Bodmin to V 
bridge ; but passengers are oon^ 
only between the two last-n: 
places. 

(c/) H m* S. of the Jamaica In 
Dozmare Pool (pronouncedi>05m^ 
i.e. " Dos" a drop ; Mor and '. 
the sea; from the old tradition t1 
was tidal — 890 ft above the , s 
melancholy sheet of water, about 
in circumf., and from 4 to 5 
depth. The lofty hill, called j 
WUly (see above), is the war 
which the traveller can direc 
course. On the N. side of th< 
are the remains of an ai 
village, probably of tinneri 
streamers, as they are locally c; 
Below this the pool is situated, 
tableland which borders the 
vale of the Fowey. The pc 
the theme of many a marv< 
tale, in which the peasants mos 
plicitly believe. It is said 1 
un&thomable, and the resort o 
spirits. Begirt by dreary hi] 
presents an aspect of utter ^ 
and desolation ; and is said to 
supplied some features for 
" middle meer" in the Laur 
* Morte d* Arthur,* into whicl 
Bedivere at last flung Exca 
having twice before conceale< 
" great brand " 

" There in the many-knotted waterflag! 
That whistled stiff and dry about the n 

The country people represent th< 
as haunted by an unearthly visit 
grim giant of the name of Treg 
whoi it is said, may be heard ho 
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here when wintry storms sweep the 
moors. He is condemned to the melan- 
choly task of emptying the pool with a 
limpet-shell, and is continually howl- 
ing in despair at the hopelessness of 
his labour. Oceasionally, too, it is 
said this miserable monster is hunted 
by the devil round and about the 
. tarn, when he . flies to the Koche 
Rocks, some 15* m. distant, and, by 
thrusting his head in at the chapel 
window, finds a respite from his toiv 
ments. (Other versions of the le- 
gend place Tregeagle on the coast 
near Padstow, where he is condemned 
to make trusses of sand and ropes of 
sand to bind them ; — or at the mouth 
of the estuary at Helston, across 
which he was condemned to carry 
sacks of sand until the beach should 
be clean to the rocks. 

The story of Tregeagle, however, 
with his endless labour, has been 
connected, in Cornwall with a real 
person, the dishonest steward of Lord 
Kobartes at Lanhydrock (where a 
room in the house is still called Treg- 
eagle's), who maltreated the tenants 
under his charge, and amassed money 
sufficient to purchase the estate of 
Trevorder, in St. Breock, where he 
distinguished himself as a harsh and 
arbitrary magistrate. 

A trench cut through this morass 
has now partially drained the lake, 
and gives the water a free passage to 
more inclined ground, where it soon 
joins a branch of the Fowey rising 
near the high road, ^ m. W. of the 
Jamaica Inn. Another tributary to 
this river has its source under Haiok^s 
Tor (alt. 900 ft), 1 m. W. of the 
Four-hole Cross. 

From Dozmare Pool the pedes- 
trian can cross the moor direct to St. 
Neot, about 5 m. (Rte. 23) ; or by a 
circuitous route include Treveddoe, 
in the parish of Warleggan, a most 
ancient tin stream-work still in ac- 
tivity, and having, in addition to 
the excavations of the streamers, 
shafts 60 fftth. deep^ which are said 



to have been sunk by the '' old 
men " (Treveddoe has also a curious 
old manor-house, now a farm ; the 
church of Warleggan is Perp., of 
little interest. The tower was split 
by lightning from top to bottom in 
1818). Or the traveller can proceed 
to Liskeard by a road from the Jamidca 
Inn, 9 m. ; or, by a longer route on 
foot over ^e moor, visit on his way 
KUmarth Tbr, the Cheesewring, the 
HurlerSj the Trevethy Stone, the Well 
of St, Cieer, and the interesting me- 
morial known as the HcUf Stone (all 
described in Rte. 23); and in the 
latter route, as the Kilmarth Tor 
and the Cheesewrinff are plainly seen 
from the vidnity of Dozmare Pool, 
the stranger will have no difficult in 
directing his course.] 

Proceeding from the Jamaica Inn 
towards Bodmin : — 

1^ m. Here, leaning towards the 
road, is the Four-hde Cross, a lonely 
impressive monument, bearing every 
mark of extreme antiquity, and 
situated in a wild and elevated part 
of the moor. The top is mutilated, 
and of the 4 holes which once stamped 
the figure of the cross, 2 only are 
now remainiug. The pillar was evi- 
dently once ornamented with scroll- 
work, which, with the exception of a 
few lines, has been so greatly effiiced 
that it can only be made out by 
favourable lights. The cross is of an 
ordinary Cornish type — a shaft with 
a rounded head — which in this in- 
stance was pierced, so a^ to form a 
sort of St. Andrew*s cross. The 
scalloped outiine of the round head 
renders it probable that the whole is 
not earlier than the 12th or 13th 
centy. There is another ** four-holed 
cross " between Camelford and Bos- 
castie (Rte. 21). 

3^ m« Temple, lies a littie S. of the 
present main road. (Take tiie dis- 
used grass-grown road to the J., a 
short way before coming to the &rst 
bridge after leaving Four-hole Cross : 
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it rejoins the other road after passing 
by Temple.) This is a miserable ham- 
let on a manor which belonged to the 
Knights Templars. They had a 
ch. here, which long since fell into 
decay, but still remains as a ruin. 
It is of late Norm, period. The nave, 
chancel, N, transept, and S. porch 
may be distinguished ; and the lower 
portion of the tower, with eastern 
arch, remains tolerably perfect, over- 
shadowed by an ash-tree growing 
within the ruins. The bowl of the 
font lies on the ground in the midst 
of the ch. The ruins are near the 
road, and are most easily found by 
turning down a green lane on the 1., 
just after passing the first farm- 
house. Adjoining the village are the 
rugged rocks of Temple Tor. The 
parish of Temple is the centre round 
which 12 parishes, collectively known 
as "the Moors/' are ranged. 

1^ m. rt. PeverelPs Cross (notice- 
able), close to the roadside; 1. St, 
Bellarmme's Ihr, and adjoining is 
another small tor called "Ck>lvan- 
nic," near the hamlet of Pound Scaw- 
ens (i.e. the pound by the elder- 
trees), on the fiodmin and Launceston 
turnpike^ road ; and at a distance of 
about 2 m. Cardinham Bury, an en- 
trenchment of a circular form, the 
"bury " of Caer dinas(?), or Cardin- 
ham, possibly giving its name to the 
parish, and also formerly to the re- 
sident family. 

[I m. rt. a road branches to Blis' 
land (so named from the manor — an- 
ciently Bliston or Blaston), 2 m., 
where is a phuroh of some interest 
(restored). It is ded. to S. Protus 
(locally S. Pratt), and was at first a 
cruciform Norm, building. Of this 
the walls of nave and chancel remain. 
The font is Perp., but the Norm, bowl 
Is preserved. The rest of the ch., in- 
cluding the tower opening from the 
N. transept, is Perp. On the S. side 
of the nave ia the L*avethan Chapel, 
built 1638, for the Reynolds ilwuly. 



There is a Brass for John Balsam, 
rector, 1 4 10, in chasuble. The parish 
was known as ^ Blisland juxta 
Montem," from the neighbourhood 
of Boughtor. The head of a cross 
(a cross within a circle) is placed 
near the holy well of S. Pratt. It 
was once above it 

On Pendrift common, near the 
village, is the Jubilee Bock, so called 
from certain shields of arms and' 
figures designed on it in incised lines 
by a Lieut. Kogers in 1809 — the year 
of George III.'s jubilee. There are 
besides, sundry verses, in which 
** Great George ** is duly honoured. 

There are some curious stone 
enclosures and circles at Carwen, in 
the parish of Blisland (on a rising 
ground a short distance E. of the^ 
fiirm-house), and others on Kerowe 
Down, 1 m. N, of Carwen. On a 
moor near Carbilly are the Trijopet 
Stones, a circle 108 ft. in diam. — 9 . 
stones in place, 4 on the ground. At^ 
Hawkstor^ 1 m. E. of the Trippet 
Stones, is another circle, 152 ft./ 
diam. — 5 stones standing, 8 fallen; 
one, 12 ft. in length, is prostrate in 
the middle. This circle seems to 
have been surrounded by a trench.] 

2 m. Council Barrow, rt. of the road. 
2 m. 1. an old cross in a field near 
the turnpike. 

1 m. Bodmin {Inns : *Eoyal Hotel, 
good ; Town Arms), situated nearly 
in the centre of the county, midway 
(about 12 m.) from the Bristol and 
English Channels. Here are held tHe 
sessions and assizes. 

(For Bodmin and its neighbour- 
hood see Bte. 35. The Bodmin 
Boad Stat,, on the Cornwall Rly., 
is at Glynn Bridge, 3^ m. from 
the town (Bte. 23). An omnibus, 
meets every train^) 

Proceeding again on our route — 
2} m. I. Lanioet. The Perp. Church 
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was restored (St Aubyn, architect) 
in.^ 1864, when some carious mural 
paintings were brought to light, as 
also a piscina of Dec. work. The 
ch. possesses a remarkable 14th- 
centy. stoup (?), made of cuir-bouilli. 
The churcoyarid contains 2 ancient 
stone crosses, one 10, the other about 
11 fU high. To the 1., ^ m. distant, 
are the remains of what is known 
as St, Beimet's Monastery, a small 
religious foundatioD, of which the 
history is very imcertain. (It seems 
to have been a house of Benedictine 
nuns, attached to some foreign mo- 
nastery.) The domestic portion of 
the building (15th centy.) had been 
the residence of Henry Courtenay, 
an officer of Essex's army in the 
West, in 1644 — with its shafted win- 
dows and ivied tower; it was very 
interesting until mutilated and 
cockneyfied in 1859. The mine- 
works have also contributed to spoil 
the scene. 

A road here branches S. to St. 
Austell, 8 m. (Rte. 23). 

Beyond Lanivet the traveller enters 
a barren country, which, rising to the 
Dregoss Moors (no longer celebrated 
for the ponies bred on them), extends 
many miles. 

. 3 m. a railway for the conveyance 
of ore, &c., passes from the high- 
road here to St. Blazey. 

3^ A road on the 1. leads to the 
village of Roche (1 m.), which is 
distant about 2 m. from the bleak hill 
of Hensharww {Ilen-barrow, i. e, old 
tumulus) (alt. 1034 ft). Roche Church 
is modem, of the meeting-house type, 
but contains an old font of the Norm, 
character, but doubtful date, so com- 
mon in Cornwall ; it is ornamented 
with two purses (?) interlaced. In 
the churchyard is a rude cross. The 

Roche Rocks, ^ m. S. of the ch., and 
6S0 ft. above liie sea, consist of several 
great masses piled together in rude 
confusion to a height of 1 00 ft. ; and in 
the heart of the group are the remains 
'^f a Utl^e Dec. chapel dedicated to 



St. Michael. The adjoining cell is 
said to have been once tenanted by a 
hermit, and more recently by a solitary 
leper. The spot is lonely, and well 
suited to the wild tales attached to it, 
such as that of Giant Tregeagle, who 
is said to fly over the moors, on stormy 
nights, to seek a shelter here from his 
unearthly pursuer. Close at hand 
rises a spring which is said to ebb 
and flow, and at some little distance 
is the «* wishing-well" of St. Roche, 
to which village maidens still repair 
on Holy Thunday, to throw in pins 
and pebbles, and predict coming 
events by the sparkling of the bub- 
bles. The Roche Rocks consist of 
quartz and schorl, constituting schorl 
rock, which is in a friable state. 

1^ m. The traveller is now passing 
over the Tregoss Moors, the fabled 
hunting-ground of King Arthur, and 
may see to the rt the granite emi- 
nences of Belovely or Belouda ' Beacon 
(tUt 765 ft), and Castell an Dinas (alt 
729 ft.), the latter crowned with an 
encampment, and interesting to the 
geologist for a variety of altered 
slate (see Rte. 22). "Castell an 
Dinas,^' the castle of the *' fortress" 
— Dinas signifies a strong earthwork. 
The name combines the Norman and 
British terms for a stronghold ; but 
the stone " castle*' and the earthen 
" dinas " were of very different cha- 
racter. 

3^ m. The Indian Queens, a lonely 
inn in a wild unsheltered situation on 
the moor. 

f m. Fraddon. — To the 1. of this 
hamlet, ^ m., lies Calliquoiter Rock, con- 
taining variable mixtures of schorl 
with granite. The summit of the 
hill is 690 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Beyond Blue Anchor the new 
road to Truro branches off on the I. 
It runs by the church-town of La- 
dock, and through one of the prettiest 
valleys in the county. The parish of 
Ladock is well known for its stream- 
works^ They have produced a qi^uoi- 
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tity of tin, and some of the largest 
pieces of gold which have been found 
in Cornwall. 

1 m. The church-town of St. En- 
Oder (Pop. 1151). The* small ch. has 
an early Dec. nave. St. Enoder is 
said to have died in Cornwall early 
in the 5th centy. I. the village of 
Summercoiirt, noted for its annual 
cattle and sheep &ir, on Sept. 25, at 
which 3000 head of stock commonly 
change hands. 

3 m. Mitchell, or St, MtaJmelt before 
the Reform Act a borough town re- 
turning 2 M.P.'s., is now a mere vil- 
lage, with so small a pop. that it is 
not separately returned in the census. 
— A cross road leads to Newlyn, 2 
m. : and- 1^ m. !N. of Newlyn is 
the manor-house of Trerice, the old 
seat of the Arundells, now belonging 
to Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt, was 
restored by the late Bart. It hab 
carvings in panel representing many 
of the old houses in the county, and 
is well worth seeing. 

6^ m. Truro {Inns: Royal Hotel; 
Red Lion Hotel). (See Rte. 23.) 



ROUTE 25. 

TA.VI8TOCK TO LISKEABD, BY CAL- 
STOCK (COTHELE, MORWELL BOCKS) 
AND CALLINGTON. 

22 m. Coach daily in connection 
with L. & S. W. Railway Trains, 
in 3 hrs., starting from Liskeard 



7.45 A.M., returning in the afternoon. 
The many objects, of interest upon 
the road make it a pleasant entrance 
into Cornwall. 

Tavistock (Inn : ♦Bedford Hotel) is 
described in iW6A. /or Devon, Rte. 14. 

3^ m. from Tavistock, the Tamar 
is crossed by New Bridge leading to 
Morwell Rocks. They are well seen 
from Gunniahke, a village in the 
midst of a mining district. On the 
height above is the tin-mine of 
Drakewalh, where one of the lodes, 
traversed by a cross course, is open 
to the daylight. 

Cahtock {Inns: Tamar Hotel, 
good, quiet, and moderate ; Ash- 
burton Hotel at Kelly Rocks, larger 
and better situation. These comfort- 
able Inns, attached to a dirty village, 
afford good head-quarters for explor- 
ing the beauties of thef Tamar ricer, 
which begin near this). St. Andj-ew's 
Ch, on the top of the hill commands 
fine views, and contains the burial 
chapel of the Mouht Edgcumbe 
family, with their monuments. 

A little below the Ashburton Hotel 
is 

Cothele, a picturesque and nearly 
unaltered embattled mansion of the 
time of Henry VII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth, begun by Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe, and now belonging to the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. It is 
built of granite, round a quadrangle, 
on a height covered with woods slop- 
ing down to the Tamar, including, one 
of the largest Spanish chestnuts in 
England, 32 ft. in gii*th. The in- 
terior retains its original fittings and 
furniture, which ^ive it a peculiar 
interest ; the Hall is hung round with 
arms and armour, and trophies of the 
chase, horns of the stag and Irish 
elk. Two "oliphants" or ivorj- 
horns deserve notice. One is espe- 
cially curious, with the mouth-hole 
at the side instead of at the end. 
Some like it have been found in Ire- 
land, whence this and the elks' horns 
may have been brought by Sir R. 
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Edgcnmbe, irho was sent by Qneen 
Eliz. as ambassador, to, some Irish 
chieftains. The timber roof is of the 
time of Hen. VIII. The other apart- 
ments are extremely interesting, es- 
pecially to the antiquary, since 
'. they contain a store of antiqne fur- 
niture, and many curious relics of 
.bygone days. All the rooms are 
hun^ with tapestry, which is lifted 
to give an entrance ; and the hearths, 
intended for wood alone, are fur- 
nished with grotesque figures or 
andirons for the support of the loss. 
The dining-room, at the end of uie 
hall, joins the ckapel, which has a 
triptyqh over the altar, a screen and 
stall-desks, temp. Hen. VIII. The 
glass of the E. window displays a 
Crucifixion, with 4 angels holding 
chalices to the hands, side, and feet 
of the Saviour. There is a small win- 
dow near the altar, opening to a closet 
from a bedroom. From the other end 
of the dining-room a staircase leads 
to bedrooms in which is furniture 
temp. EHz. and Jas. I., including some 
curious mirrors (one of polished steel), 
with frames worked in needlework. 
The drawing-room, on the first-floor 
of the W. tower, has ebony chairs, 
temp. Eliz. Above this room are 
small bedrooms : one called Qneen 
Anne's; another said to be that in 
which Charles II. slept, with the 
furniture as left by him (the bed 
is of James I.'s reign). Cothele 
belonged to a family of that name 
before the reign of Edw. III., when 
it passed by marriage to an an- 
cestor of the Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe. The house has been ho- 
noured more than once by the pre* 
sence of royalty. Charles II. resided 
in it for several days. In 1 789 it was 
visited by Geo. III. and his queen ; 
and in 1846 by her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 

The scenery on the Tamar below 
Cothele is extremely beautiful. The 
wood overhangs the Qver in cluster- 
ing masses, and at the bend of the 
stream becomes wild and tangled in 



a hollow called Danescombe, A bold 
rock projecting from the foliage 
is crowned by a small Chapel, con- 
nected with the following legend : — 
In the reign of Richard III., Sir 
Richard Edgcumbe being suspected 
of favouring the claims of Richmond, 
a party of armed men was despatched 
to apprehend him. He escaped, 
however, from his house into the 
wood, closely followed by his pur- 
suers, and, having gained the summit 
of this rock, his cap fell into the 
water as he was clambering down 
the rocks to conceal himself. The 
soldiers soon arrived on the spot, and, 
upon seeing the cap floating on the 
river, imagined that Edgcumbe had 
drowned himself, and so gave over 
the pursuit Sir Richard afterwards 
crossed into France, and, returning 
upon the death of the king, erected 
this chapel in grateful remembrance 
of his escape. The Chapel contains 
windows of stained glass, two 15th- 
centy. paintings (leaves of a triptych), 
a monument of Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe, a gilt crucifix, and the image 
of a bishop in his pontificals. Cothele 
is in the vicinity of the Moi-well 
EockSf and other interesting scenes on 
the Tamar. (See Ifdbk. for Devon, 
Rtes. 7 and 14.) 

A footpath through the wood 
leads past Harevcooa Hotise (now 
ofllce of the Duchy of Cornwall), 
the scene of Mason's Play of Elfrida, 
to the Ferry across Tamar at Mor- 
wellham. Crossing by the boat, the 
traveller may ascend by the inclined 
plane of the Tavistock Canal to the 
summit of the Morwell EockSf a scene 
of the greatest grandeur, and follow- 
ing the line of crags above the river, 
at a great height above it, may reach 
the New Bridge, distant 3^ m. from 
Tavistock. 

Under Viverdon Down, 1. of the 
road, about 1 m. short of CaUington, 
crossing a conmion towards a narrow 
laoe leading to a farmhouse lies 

Diipath Well, a pellucid spring, 
which, once the resort of pilgrims 

( 
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and still held in esteem, overflows 
a trough, ~and^ entering the open 
archway of a sviall chapel, spreads 
itself over the floor, and passes out be- 
low a window at the opposite end. The 
little Chapel is a complete specimen 
of the baptisteries anciently so com- 
mon in Cornwall (see Introd,, p. [1 5]). 
It has a niiost venerable appearance, 
and is built entirely of granite which 
is grey and worn by age. The roof 
is constructed of enormous slabs, 
hung with fern and supported in the 
interior by an arch, dividing the 
naye and chancel. The building is 
crowned by an ornamented bellcot 
Between Cothele and Callington, the 
traveller will find a road, passing 
i^ear the Church of St. Bominick, 
Ear. Dec. with Perp. aisles, restored 
1871. Below the embattled parapet 
of the tower are rude figures of the 
12 Apostles. In the S. chancel aisle 
is a good 17th-ceDty. monument, 
with effigies of Sir Anthony Bouse 
and his son. Halton, in this parish, 
was their residence, and here lived 
John Rouse, Speaker of Cromwell's 
Little Parliament, " the old illiterate 
Jew of Eton," as the Cavaliers called 
him. He was the chief author of the 
metrical version of the Psalms now 
used in the Scottish Kirk. 

Kit mU, alt. 1067 ft., an out- 
lying eminence of granite, and sun;L- 
mit oiHitigston Down^ which stretches 
eastward to the Tamar, and before 
the reign of Hen. III. was the place 
of meeting of the Cornish tinners, 
who assembled here every 7th or 8th 
year to confer with their brethren of 
Devon. In 835 it was the scene of 
the defeat of the Danes and Britons 
by Egbert ; of which great and 
decisive battle the tumuli which 
6ccur on the down may be traces. 
Kit Hill, from its isolated position. 
Intermediate between the moors of 
Bodmin and Dartmoor (about 16 m. 
apart), and in full view of the wind- 
ings of the Tamar and distant C!han- 
nel, cohimands perhaps the most im- 



prfessive and beautiful view in Cpm- 
wall. Upon the summit is the ruin 
of a windmill, erected upon that • 
exposed spot to work a mine, but 
destroyed by the violence of ,)the 
storms; while the mine was aban- 
doned in consequence of the great 
expense attending its excavation in a' 
hard granite. Kit Hill, like all bar- 
ren ground in a populous n^ighboui*^ 
hood, has a dreary aspect. Its sides 
are covered with rubbish, and the ' 
summit is pierced by a number of 
shafts, which render caution most 
necessary in those who ascend to it. 

1 m. Callington (Inn: Golding's 
Hotel), a dreary tbwn, disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill, and now con- - 
taining about 2200 Inhab., chiefly 
occupied in mining. King Arthur, 
says tradition, had a palace here, 
when the place was called ** Killy- 
wick." Horace Walpole sat for 
Callington during his father's last 
administration. The Church is a. 
daughter ch. to South Hill, and was 
rebuilt by Sir Nich. Assheton, who ' 
died in 1465. It has been thoroughly 
restored (1859), J. P. St Aubyn, 
archit., and is a good Perp. ch. with 
a clerestory— a rarity in Cornwall. 
The walls are of granite, with a good^ 
W. tower, on the buttresses of which 
are the evangelistic symbols. In the 
chancel is the fine Brass of the foun4er 
or rebuilder, Sir Nicholas Assheton 
and wife. He was one of the Justices 
of the Common Pleas, wears a coif 
and long furred robe. On the N. 
side of the chancel is the tomb 
with alabaster effigy of Sir Eobt. 
Willonghby, first Lord Willoughby 
de Broke— died 1503. He is in 
armour, bareheaded (as usual at 
this period), and wears the collar, 
badge, and mantle of the Garter. 
On the soles of the feet are the 
figures of 2 monks telling their beads, 
an unique example. ** This beautiful 
and costly monument is the most 
striking, perhaps, of its kind in 
Cornwall." This first Lord W., who 
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died steward of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, was a sharer in the victory 
of fiosworth. The font is of Norm, 
character. In the churchyard is a 
canopied Cross^ worth notice. 

From Callington to Liskeard the 
road is one of the most hilly in 
Cornwall. Midway is St. Ive, of 
which the Chtrch deserves special 
notice, as one of tiie few good 
examples of Dec. in Cornwall. The 
E. window, with canopied niches at 
the sides, is fine. The S. aisle and 
tower (good) are Perp. There is a 
large 16th-centy. monument to John 
"Vyrey and wife. The ch. was founded 
by the Knights Templars, who had 
a preceptory at Trebigh in the 
parish. There are some remains of 
Dec. stained glass in St. Ive's Ch. 
In the Dec. Church of Quethiock, 1 m. 
from St. Ive, is a fine Brass to Roger 
Kingdon (d. 1471) and wife, and one 
of very inferior workmanship for 
Bichard Chiverton and wife, 1617, 
1631. The tower (Dec.) is very sin- 
gular. The second stage rises from 
and crowns a western gable, like a 
gigantic bell-turret. The staircase 
only reaches to the base of the second 
stage, where it terminates in a small 
gable on the S. front of the tower. 
The N. aisle is Perp. Rt. of our road 
see the ch. tower of St. Cleer. 

8 m. Liskeard Stat, in Rte. 23, 
18 m. from Plymouth. 



ROUTE 26. 

TBUBO TO FALMOUTH, BY PENRTN 
— FALMOUTH HARBOUB. 

nil/, llf m., 7 trains daily in ^ hr. 

The Ely, is carried over the 

Penwether Viaduct, 173 yds. long 



and 84 high, f m. fW>m Truro and 
through a tunnel in the slate, 484. 
yds., at Spamick. Viaduct at Ring- 
wall ; also at Camon, 264 yds. long. 

About 2 m. from Truro, 1., is 
Killiow (i. e, the secluded place, 
or place of refuge), seat of the Rev. 
John Daubuz. It was the old re- 
sidence of the Gwatkins. In the 
house is a collection of ancient 
pictures. The adjoining Church 
of Keoy in appearance more like a 
riding-school dian a church, con- 
tains a very fine font of the Norm, 
character so common in Cornwall. 
Here are also a chalice and paten 
which belonged to Cardinal Ren^ 
d'Amboise. The mineral ochre used 
in the preparation of paint and in 
staining paper is procured in this 
parish. 

2 m. rt. is Camon, The valley is 
everywhere furrowed by mining 
operations. The Carrion Tin Stream- 
tcorks, which for the present are 
abandoned, were here conducted on 
a large scale, and in a very spirited 
manner, the water having been 
actually banked from the works, 
which were carried on for some 
distance in the bed of the estuary. 
The space of ground thus streamed 
exceeded a mile in length, by SOO 
yards in width. In this the tin 
stratum, which varied in thickness 
from a few inches to 12 feet, was 
found at a depth of from 40 to 
50 feet below the surface, under 
accumulations of marine and river 
detritus, consisting of mud, sand, and 
silt. One of these beds contained the 
trunks of trees, and the horns and 
bones of deer ; and in the tin-ground 
grains of gold and pieces of wood-tin 
were occasionally discovered. In the 
village of Camon are extensive works 
for the preparation of arsenic ^m 
arsenical pyrites. 

Rt. 4 m. is Gwennap, the centre 
of a once flourishing mining district, 
now deserted, including Tresavac, 
Consols, United Mines, &c. 
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The Great Adit, which, passing 
from mine to mine through- the 
Kedruth and Gwennap . districts, is 
calculated, with its branches, to pur- 
sue a subterranean course of nearly 
30 m., discharges its waters, some- 
times to the amount of 2000 cub. ft. 
in a minute, through Camon valley 
into Kestronguet Creek. 

2 m. Perranwell Stat, Perran Ar* 
worthal (ue, Perran, or St. Piran ** the 
wonderful*') is a village romantically 
situated in a deep bottom or dell, at 
the head of Restronguet Creek^ which 
is here joined by the Kennal, a small 
stream rising near Cammenellis,^ and 
working 39 water-wheels in its 
course of 5^ m. This dell presents a 
delightful contrast to the rough hills 
in the neighbourhood. It is densely 
clothed with trees, through which 
protrude the harsh features of the 
county, rueged rocks, but here 
mantled with mosses and creepers. 
A large iron-foundry harmonises with 
this picturesque scene. The ch. is 
a small building dedicated to St. 
Piran, the patron of tinners; and 
near it gushes forth the little Well 
of St. Piran, The woods above this 
valley belong to 

Carclew {i. e. "grey rock"), Colonel 
Tremayne, late the seat of Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart., many years 
M.P. for West Cornwall. The park is 
of great extent, full of deer, and quite 
a forest of fine timber. The botanist 
may notice, growing under the trees, 
Erica ciliaris, which is found wild no- 
where but in this neighbourhood. 
He will be delighted with the Gardens, 
so richly are they storedjwith fine 
trees and plants. For manv years 
Sir Charles Lemon cultivated a col- 
lection of exotic trees and shrubs, 
and, as the climate is favourable, the 
result of his experiments is highly 
interesting. The magnificent collec- 
tion of rhododendrons is alone worth 
a visit Here are fine specimens of the 
Jjiicombe oak (Lucombe was gardener 
at Carclew), an aecidental hybrid 

[(hmvHillJ] 



between the cork'^treeCQ. suber) and 
the Turkey oak. Of the ^enus Pinus 
the most remarkable arie P. Morinda, 
80 ft high ; P. Patula, 4 ft. in girth ; 
Taxodium Sempervirens Salisburia, 
100 ft., well showing how favourable ' 
the Cornish climate is to the growth , 
of coniferse. 

4J m. Penryn Stat, (/n» ; King's 
Arms, good). (Collegewood Viaduct, 
near the Stat, is 100 ft. high, and 320 
yds. long.) This industrious and 
rather dirty old borough and market- 
town (Pop. 3463) is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the declivity of a ste^ hill, 
at the head of a branch of Falmouth 
Harbour, Pen-ryn, meaning head of ' 
the stream. It unites with Falmouth 
in sending 1 member to Parliament 
The pretty Church of St. Gluoias (in 
which parish it is situated) is em- 
bosomed in trees, in a warm shel- 
tered valley, richly fertile, and 
particularly productive in eariy 
vegetables. The working and po- 
lishing of granite, from the neigh- 
bouring quarries, employs many of 
the inhabitants. There is tflso a 
chemical manure manufactory. 

The borough was incorporated by 
Jas. I. The corporation possess a 
silver cup and cover, given by a 
Lady Killigrew, with tills inscrip- 
tion — " From maior to maior to the 
towne of Permarin when they re- 
ceived me that was in great misery, 
J. K. (Jane Killigrew), 1633." The 
history of this lady is doubtful. Hals 
declares that her "misery" was 
brought about by her having, with a 
party of ruffians, boarded certain 
Dutch ships, killed their owners, and 
carried off two barrels of Spanish 
" pieces of eight" Lady Killigrew 
was pardoned by great interest, the 
others were hanged. The lady was 
certainly divorced, for whatever rea- 
son, and was protected by the inhab. 
of Penryn. She was a dau. of Sir 
George Fermor, of Kaston-Neston. 

The Granite Quarries, which yield 
the. chief employment to the mha- 
bitants of Penryn, are situated in 

p 
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the parishes of Mabe and Constantme. 
The most important of these works 
ate about 2 m. from Penryn on each 
side of the old road leading to 
Helston. Penryn granite has been 
long known for. its fine grain, and 
is the material of which Waterloo 
Bridge and the Docks at Chatham 
are constructed. Nearly 20,000 tons 
have been shipped here in the course 
of one year, but as the supply is re- 
gulated by the dem9nd, it necessarily 
Taries much. Before export the 
stone is approximately valued at 
Is. 9d, per cubic foot* The quarries 
of Af r. Freeman produced the pedestal 
of the monument to Carlo Alberto 
at Turin, and can occasionally show 
monoliths of several thousand cubic 
feet, perfectly sound, and without a 
single defect. The geologist may ob- 
serve slate altered by the proximity 
of granite in the cutting of the road 
on the ascent from Penryn towards 
Constantine; and the botanist Anttr- 
rhinum repens (or creeping snap- 
dragon), a very rare plant, in the 
neighbouring hedges. 

Some small streams descend from 
the high land W. of the town, and 
one, filing in a cascade, turns a 
great water-wheel. 

Avery beautiful view of Falmouth 
Harbour, and St. Gluvias ch. and 
glebe, is commanded from Treleaver 
Hill, on the road to Roscrow, and 
about J m. from Penryn. Enys 
(J. S. Enyp, Esq.), the seat of the 
Enys family (at least from the reign 
of Ed. I.), is situated rt. of the road 
to Carclew and Perran Wharf. Its 
grounds contain a wych elm of 
enormous size. (In the Cornish 
miracle-play of the * Creation * (ed. 
by Davies Gilbert), Enys and some 
adjoining lands are given as rewards 
to the angels who " build " the 
universe.) 

Omnibus daily in summer from 
Penryn to Helston, on the way to the 
LizABD. See Rte. 28a. 

The Rly. runs in a tunnel through 
the hill at the back of Falmouth. 



3} m. FALUOUTa Tebminub, S. of 
the town, at the side of the harbour 
and pier, and under the walls of 
Pendennis Castle. Inns : Falmoath 
Hotel, close to the Stat, airy, com- 
manding view over sea and harbour, 
comfortable, and well managed; 
Boyal H., in the town ; Green Bank 
H., at the N. end of the town, close 
to the harbour. 

Steamer daily in summer across 
the harbour to St. Mawes : — ^to Truro 
up the Fal river. (See Kte. 23 and 
post.) 

Omnibus to Helston and Marazion. 

Falmouth owes its existence and 
prosperity to its situation on the 
shore of one of the most capacious 
harbours in England, lying con- 
veniently near the entrance of the 
Channel. The harbour con^sts of 
tiie creeks or estuaries of several 
rivers, of which the Fal is one, rami- 
fying like the fingers of a hand, 
affording a depth of 12 to 18 fiithoms, 
and opening into the sea, between the 
heights of Pendennis and St Mawes, 
each crowned by a fort, 1 m. apart 
The main street of the town (Fop. 
4373—1881, 5294 in 1871) is a nar- 
row lane stretching for a mile by the 
water side. Midway in it, close to 
the Post-oflSce, standi the Parish Ch^ 
dedicated by Bp. Seth Ward, 1663, 
to Charles I., King and Martyr, a 
low dark ' building, with a stumpy 
tower and deep galleries inside. 

The first thing a stranger should 
do is to walk or drive, by the ex- 
cellent terraced road, to the end of 
Pendennis Point under the fortress, 
for the sake of the views over the 
harbour and along the coast He will 
only partially extend his prospect by 
mounting the bill to 

Pendennis (Pen Dinas, head of the 
fort?) Castle, 198 feet above, the 
sea. A circular tower, erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and now 
the residence of the lieut.-govemor, 
is the most ancient part of this for- 
tress, which Tfas strength^ied i^id 
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enlarged in* the reign of Elizabeth. 
The rather old-fashioned defences^ 
mounting some 200 or 300 guns, are 
garrisoned by the Boyal Artillery, 
aided at times by the Cornish Artil- 
lery Volunteers. They command 
the mouth of the harbour jointly 
with St. Mawes, and the isthmus is 
further protected by outlying batte- 
ries, and is well furnished with 
barracks and magazines. In 1644 
Pendennis afforded shelter to the 
queen, Henrietta MiEuia, when em- 
barking for France ; and in 1646 to 
Prince Charles, who hence sailed to 
Scilly. Soon after his departure the 
place was invested by the forces of 
the Parliament, and its gallant go- 
vernor, John Arundell of Trerice 
(commonly called ** John-for-the- 
King"), began that stubborn defence 
by which he so highly distinguished 
hiniself. Although in his 87th year, 
he held the castle for 6 months 
against the utmost efforts of the 
enemy ; and when at length hunger 
had compelled him to capitulate, 
August 16, to Fairfax, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the royal 
standard had floated longer on Pen- 
dennis than on any' other fort in 
England, except Raglan. The ram- 
parts command a view of extreme 
beauty, in which the stranger may 
contrast the rugged coast of Falmouth 
Bay, bounded on the W. by Hose- 
miciiion Head and the Manacles (i.e. 
** maen - eglos," " church - stone "), 
with the clustering houses of Fal- 
mouth and tranquil scene of the 
harbour. 

For more than 100 years, down 
to 1850, Falmouth enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being the Government 
^Mail Packet Station to all parts of the 
world. From 18 to 20 fine vessels 
performed this service, until the 
extension of Bailways caused its 
transference to Southampton. This 
loss is almost repaid to the town by 
its increasing reputation as a Water- 
ing place, and as a winter and spring 
residence for invalids, owing to the 



mildness of its climate, iliQ beadty of 
its situation and .the variety of the 
views. The heights above the old 
main street are crowned with rows, 
of houses and handsome detached 
villas with gardens. 

It ^dually rose into importance, 
until m 1652, by act of parliament, 
the custom-house was removed to it 
from Penryn, and it became the 
centre of a busy trade. In 16 60 a 
royal proclamation declared that 
henceforward its name should be 
Falmouth; and in 1661 it was in- 
vested by charter with all the digni- 
ties of a corporate town. 

At the entrance of the town from 
the Ely. Stat, is a pyramidal Obelisk^ 
erected to commemorate the extinct 
family of Killigrew, -whose mansion 
on the opposite side of the road, called 
Ancenack, dating from, 1571, pro- 
bably the oldest in the town, though 
considerably altered, serves now as 
the Manor- office of Lord Klimberley, 
who has succeeded to the Killegrew 
estates in this neighbourhood. 

There is not much to be seen in 
Falmouth itself. Near the middle 
of the main street is the Jioyal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Institute^ founded 
1843, chiefly by Miss A. M. Fox, of 
Grove Hill, for the encouragement 
of Science, Art, and Industry in the 
county. In its Hall are portraits of 
Cornish Worthies, Sir H. de la 
Beche, Sir Charles Lemon, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Adams, the astro- 
nomer; Dr. Paris, and the Prince of 
Wales. The Society holds meetings 
here every year. Near the N. end of 
the street it expands into a Market- 
place, in which stands the modem 
TownhalL 

Walks and Excursions. 

There is a pleasant walk along the 
seashore from the Falmouth Hotel 
past the Old Swan Pool, a Swannery 
of the Killigrews, and Pennance, the 
deserted Chemical Works, to Pen- 
nance Point. About a mile further 
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is Budock Church, containing braflses 
to the Killigrews. 

In this same directioi^, about 3 m. 
fram Falmouth,, is ^Pet^errick^ the 
cottage residence of late Miss Caro- 
line Fox, whose pleasing corre- 
spondence was published 1881. Her 
beautiful small Garden is worth going 
far to see, for its picturesque laying 
outi and for the unusual growth of 
rare conifers and other trees — under 
&vonr of this mild climate. 

The Cornwall Yacht Club has its 
head-quarters at Falmouth ; and the 
Prince of Wales, as Duke of Corn- 
wall, presents a cup for the annual 
regatta. 

Grove Hill (G. T. Fox, Esq.) con- 
tains some yaluable paintings, includ- 
ing — Titian^ Portrait of Ignatius 
Loyola ; Ann, Carracci, The Sy ro-Phce- 
nieian Woman ; Bassano, Jacob at the 
Well ; and specimens ot L.da Fthct, 
CorreggiOf Claude, and G. Poussin, 

The Excursion to the Lizard may 
be conyenientiy made from Falmouth, 
either in a hired carriage by Gweek, 
the direct and shortest road (Bte. 28), 
or by taking the omnibus vift Helstou, 
which is rather longer. 



Falmouth Harboub 

is the principal attraction here to 
the traveller searching for scenes 
of natural beauty or to the yachts- 
man. Its winding shores, every- 
where penetrated by deep and wooded 
inlets, afford many a subject for the 
exercise of the pencil. It has been 
celebrated from a remote period 
for its extent and commodlousness. 
Leland speaks of it as " a haven very 
notable and famous, and in a manner 
the most principal of all Britayne ;" 
and Carew observes that ** a hun- 
dred sail of vessels may anchor in it, 
and not one see the mast of another.'* 
Its entrance, about 1 m. wide, is de- 
fended by tiie casUes of Pendennis 
and Mawes. In the middle of the 
passage lies the Black Bock, an ob- 



struction of little import, as, thoug^ 
covered by the tide, its situation is 
marked by a beacon, and there is on 
eithier side of it a broad and deep 
channel. The sea, having entered 
through this opening, immediately 
expands into a basin, so capacious, 
that, during the French war, buoys 
were luddown in it for 16 sail of the 
line, and in 1815 a fleet of 300 vessels, 
including several of large size, took 
shelter within it. The centre of 
this basin is called the Carrick Boad' 
stead, while the name of Falmouth 
Harbow, properly speaking, exclu- 
sively attaches to that part of the 
estuary which borders the town. 
The haven, however, extends as far 
as the entrance of the Truro River, a 
distance of 4 m., and in a sheet of 
water 1 m. in its average breadth, 
but opposite Falmouth ^panded to 
2 m. Its shores are penetrated by 
the following inlets, which form 
supplementary harbours, c(»npletely 
land-locked. (See also in Bte. 2S, 
the descent of the Fal.) 

(a) An arm of the sea, which nms 
N. from Falmouth to Penryn, and 
is crossed by a Ferry from Green 
Bank at the N. end of Falmouth, 
to the village of Flushing, reputed 
the warmest place in Cornwall. 
This shore terminates in Ihefusis 
Point, a pretty object from Fal- 
mouth, crowned, as it is, by trees, 
which embosom an ancient mansion 
belonging to Lord Clinton, sur- 
rounded by woods and grounds. 
Crossing the hill, you reach 

(h) The next inlet, in proceeding 
N. up the harbour, called Mylar 
Creek, a winding piece of water, ex- 
tending to the woods of Fnys. At 
its mouth is Myhr Pool, a favourite 
anchorage with vessels of small 
tonnage. 

Myhr Church stands near the 
water, and, orijnnally Norm., was 
altered in the Perp. period, but re- 
tains its Norm, character. The N. 
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doorway (Norm.) is peculiar, and 
desenres notice. The building con- 
tains a handsome monument with 
au effigy to one of the Trefusis 
fitmily, and in the churchyard are 
2 fine yew-trees. To this inlet 
succeeds 

(c) Bestronguet Creehy running 
into the land for 3 m. to Perran 
Wharff where it is bordered by the 
woods and gardens of Carclew. tl^n 
the shore is the busy port and rismg 
town of Devoran, from which a rail- 
road has been carried to the mining 
district of Kedruth ; and near De- 
voran the church of St. Feock (4 m. 
from Falmouth or Truro), interest- 
ing for its ancient cross^ and as a 
church in which the Cornish language 
was long retained. 

(d) PUl Creek, penetrating N.W. 
about li m., is the next in order, the 
body of Falmouth Harbour termin- 
ating a short distance beyond it, at 
the entrance of the river Fal, or, as it is 
now eommonly called, the Truro Biver, 
Here the mansion and park of Treliasic 
(Hon. Mrs. Gilbert) bound the vista of 
promontories and bays which indent 
the shores of the estuary. (See Rte. 
23, the Truro River.) 

Continuing along the E. side of 
the harbour the shore is unbroken 
until you come where the hills are 
penetrated by 

(«) St, Justus Creek, In this there 
is a secluded bay worth visiting, 
where the water washes the walls 
of the churchyard of St, Just (in 
Bosekmd), At the month of the 
creek is the station of the Lazaretto, 
and, in its vicinity, St, Jusfa Fool, in 
which vessels perform quarantine. 

(/,) The next inlet, although 
mentioned the last, is one of some 
importance, extending about 3 m., 
almost to the shore of Gerran's 
Bay, and constituting, for a dis- 
tance of ^ m^ tronx its lAoutl^ t^e 



Harhoiir of St, Mawes, Upon the 
N. side of the entrance stands 
the Castle^ a fortress' of inferior' 
size to Pendennis, but erected about 
the same time (1542) bv the same 
sovereign, Hen. VIII., whose praises 
are commemorated in lAtin in- 
scriptions carved on the towers, said 
to have been composed by Leland. 
It crosses fire with Pendennis ; but its 
batteries are on a level with the 
water. It surrendered to Fairfax, 
1646. The town of St Mdwes, in- 
habited principally by fishermen and 
pilots, and built along the N. shore, is 
named from a Welsh saint, variously 
styled St Machutus, or Mauduit, 
and in Brittany, St. Malo. It is the 
chief seat of the pilchard fishery and 
curing; the inhabitants being em- 
ployed during summer months in 
capturing these fish, and despatch- 
ing them to Italy. Before the Be* 
form Bill it sent to Parliament 2 
M.P.s. Near St. Mawes was dredged 
up, about the year 1823, a remarkable 
ancient block of cast tin — now in 
the Museum of Truro. (See Rte. 
23.) 

This creek is bounded on the S. 
by St, Anthony's Head, which, with 
its lighthouse, projects into the sea 
at the mouth of Falmouth Harbour. 
In its vicinity is the small * Church 
of St. Anthony (E. English, with a 
Norman S. doorway), containing a 
monument by Westmacott to Adm. 
Sir Richard Spry. It is a beautiful 
little structure, the best and most 
complete example of E. E. in Com- , 
wall (restored). Adjoining is Place 
House, on the site of a Priory, founded 
by Bp. Warlewast of Exeter, 1124. 
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ROUTE 27. 

tritro to penzance, bt redkdth 
(pobtbeath), carnbrea, cam- 
borne, AND HATLE. 

( West Cornwall Railvcay,) 

27) m. 5 trsdns daily in 1} hr. 

This line— the last link of the 
iron road from London — traverses 
the centre of the ^reat mining-field, 
passing in a cutting throagh the 
hosy scenes of Cambrea, Tin Croft, 
Stray Park, &c., and under their 
stages of timber. Within a mile of 
Truro Stat the rly. to Falmouth 
(Rte. 26) branches 1. 

5 m. Chacewater Stat., so named 
from a small mining village in a 
treeless district — broken up by hun- 
dreds of miners' rubbish-heaps. Watts' 
first pumping steam-eogine was 
erected in Chacewater mine, and by 
its performance astonished the Cor- 
nishmen who flocked, incredulous, to 
behold it. A wooden viaduct carries 
the train across the valley. Beyond 
Gwinear-road Stat it crosses, on a 
viaduct, Penpons Bottom, a pretty 
scene, with the village 1. and Chtwch rt. 
It descends to Hayle by an incline, 
about 3 m. long, of 1 m 70, which 
has superseded the formidable hill on 
which the trains were raised and 
lowered by a stationary engine. 

2 m. Scortier Gate Stat. 1. Scorrier 
House, a seat of George Williams, 
Esq. (2 m. from Redruth). In the 
grounds are remains of an encamp- 
ment. From this the excursion to 
Perranzabnleo may be made. 

The rly. is carried through part of 
the great mining district of Corn- 
wall, honeycombSl by pits bristling 
with chimneys of steam-engines, 
scarred with rubbish-heaps of dig- 



gings and washings hideous to be- 
hold, but once lively as an ant-hilly 
now desolate from exhaustion of the 
ores and emigration of the miners. 

2 m. Redruth Stat. {Inns : Tabbs' 
Hotel; London Inii). The stat. 
is on a hill, and the rly. on a lofty 
viaduct, looks down upon the dingy 
and now duU town below, with its 
main street running up one hill and 
down another. Redruth, once the 
centre of the busiest mining district, 
has seen its best days. Its popula- 
tion is reduced to 9000 fr<»n l],M)4. 
It is situated in the heart of that 
famous district comprised by the 
5 parishes of Illogan, Camborne, St, 
Agnes, Bednxth, and Qvoennap, The 
country around it is dreary enough, 
bare of vegetation, and strewn with 
rubbish. Kow that so many of the 
mines are abandoned it is doubly 
desolate. Still the weekly ticketings, 
or sales of ore, are generally held 
here. There are doubts about the 
origin of the name: some derive it 
from the Druid — Druids Town — > 
others assert the town was named 
in Cornish Tretrot, signifying the 
home on the bed of the river. Copper 
was for a long period the chief pro- 
duce of this great mining field : but 
n^any of the mines — as Cambrea, 
Dolcoaih, Tresavean, and W. Basset 
— are now worked for tin, which 
underlies the copper. Tresavean, 
after producing considerably more 
than one million pounds worth of 
copper, was, at the commencement 
of the present ** sett,*' pronounced by 
experienced miners to be utterly 
worthless as a copper sett — bo com- 
pletely had the ore of that metal been 
exhausted. The following mines are 
worked in the great deposit of tin 
ore called the Great Flat Lode, ex- 
tending S. of Bedruth 8| m. : Wheal 
Uny, S. Combrea, W. Wheal Basset, 
S. and W. Wheal Frances, S. Con- 
durrow, and Wheal Grenville, which 
yield . one-half of all the tm pro- 
duced iB Coruwalli The chief 
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buildings are Dissenting chapels. 
The parish Church stands } m. apart, 
under Carabrea. There are iron- 
foundries, tin smelting, works, &c., 
in the town. 

The Consolidated and United Mines 
are about 3 m. £. of Redruth, just 
S. of St. Day, and 1 m. N. of the 
church-town of Gwennap. They 
long held the first place in the Cor- 
nish group, and were worked to 
great depths; but Ihe copper has 
been exhausted, and the mines have 
consequently been abandoned. The 
church-town of St, Day (locally 
St. Dye ; nothing is known of 
this saint) is built upon an emi- 
nence, and so commands a yiew of 
the wonderful re^on in its vicinity. 
To the S. are the 2 iron tramroads, 
which serye as arteries to the mining 
district ; the one for the conveyance 
of timber, &c., from Devoran, the 
other for the transport of the copper- 
ore to Hielittle harbour of Portreath, 
where it is shipped for the smelting- 
houses at Swansea. The parish of 
Gwennap, over which the eye ranges 
from this height, is said to have 
yielded from a given space more 
mineral wealth t&n any other spot 
in the Old World. 

jyesavean (2i m. from Redruth,' 
and rt of the road to Gwennap) 
was one of the richest and driest 
copper-mines in the county ; it is 
more than the third of a mile (3.50 
&th.) in depUi, and all the produc- 
tive levels are excavated in granite. 
It is now worked for tin. Tresavean 
mine was ihe first in Cornwall to 
work a man-engine to lower and 
raise the men going to and returning 
from their work. The ch., a mile 
distant, under Cambrea Hill, con- 
tains a monument by Chantrey, to 
William Davey, Esq. Trebowling Hill, 
S.E. of it, is crowned by a small 
earthwork. 

Gwennap Pit (about 1 m, from Re- 



druth, and 1. of the Falmouth poad), 
an excavation in the hillside of C^am 
Marth (alt 757 ft), shaped into an 
oval amphitheatre, surrounded by 1^ 
grades of terraces for spectators, 
turfed over. It is celebrated as the 
scene of Wesley's preaching to the 
miners, and so shaped that tbe voice 
of a single speaker can be distincUy 
heard in it by a very numerous 
audience. It is called, by way of 
pre-eminence. The Fit, and is still 
used by the Wesleyans in the cele- 
bration of their anniversary on Whit- 
Mondav, when, if the weather be 
fine, there are often from 20,000 
to 30,000 persons present. ^ Wesley 
deserves lul honour for the good 
he effected among the miners and 
fishermen of Cbmwall, who, before 
his coming, were certainly not re- 
markable for sobriety or good con- 
duct. His followers, however, are now 
decreasing in number. In 1844 the 
Wesleyans in Cornwall amounted to 
21,642, but in 1854 only to 16,430. 

On the hill opposite Cam Marth is 
an old entrenchment, occupying about 
an acre. 

The church-town of Gtoennap is 3 
m. from Redruth, and inhabited prin- 
cipally by persons connected with the 
nunes. Near it are Pengreep (Ford 
family), a delightful seat midway 
between Redruth and Penryn ; Bum" 
coose (Williams) ; and Trevince (E. B. 
Beauchamp, Esq.). The gardens are 
well worthy of a visit. Here ca- 
mellias flourish in the open air 
throughout the year. The tower of 
Gwennap Ch. stands apart from the 
rest of the building. 

Cam Menelez or Cammenellis — i.e. 
" stony rocks," from the broken 
rocks scattered on the surface — (alt. 
822 ft.), 3^ m. from Redruth, and L 
of the road to Helston, is the highest 
hill in the granitic district between 
Redruth and Stithians. 

The Church of Stithians, 2 m. S.E. 
of Cammenellis, has a very elegant 
Perp. tower, the best in the district. 
This ch. was given by the Black 
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Prince to the Cistercians of Rewley, 
near Oxford. 

Pkmffuary, a small village N. of 
Kedruth, deserves notice for its 
name, which originated in an ancient 
plan an gtuwe, i.e. plain for play, or 
round, once in its vicinity, but now 
destroyed. Many villages and parishes 
have a spot so called, the old wrest- 
ling-place, &c.. of the neighbourhood. 

Portreaih, or Basaefa Cove, is a pic- 
turesque little place (3^ m. N.W. of 
Bedruth), at which a laree propor- 
tion of the copper-ore is dipped for 
Swansea, where it is smelted. The 
clifb here are huge and sombre, and 
the valley opening to the sea a good 
specimen of a Cornish bottom, the ver- 
dure of its woods agreeably con- 
trasting with the desolation of the 
country about Redruth. The harbour 
is connected with the mines by a ndl- 
way, and protected by batteries on 
the adjacent heights. 

The Rly. quitting Redruth Stat, 
passes over the town on a Viaduct 
63 feet high. 

2 m. Cam-irea Stat, 

Castle Cam^rea (alt. 740 ft), a 
rocky eminence, S.W., of granite, 
surmounted by a castle and a monu- 
ment, commi^ds an extraordinary 
view over the mining-field, once so 
rich and populous, now silent and 
deserted. The view extends across 
from ' sea to sea, and commands 
the sites of the principal mines — as 
Dolcoath, Cook's Kitchen, &c. The 
ascent commences by a steep path 
opposite Redruth Ch. Borlase, au- 
thor of the ' Antiquities of Cornwall,' 
regarded Cam-brea as the principal 
seat of Druidic worship in the West 
of England, and beheld in its weather- 
worn, fantastic rocks all the monu- 
ments of that worship. Here he dis- 
cerned the sacred circle, the stone 
idol, the pool of lustration, and the 
, seat of juagment. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that these discoveries were, 
in the main, fancies, and the only 
remains existing are some circles of 
^aU stones, the foundations of pri- 



mitive beehive huts, partly sunk in 
the ground, and once thatched with 
branches, and a series of rock-basins 
opening into one another. The logan 
stone and rock-basin are, however, 
found in every granitic country, and 
are the forms which granite will in- 
variably assume when exposed for 
long periods to the abrading influ- 
ence of the weather. At the £. end of 
the hill, in the midst of some rocks, is 
a small Castle, occupying the site of 
one supposed to have been erected by 
the Britons. The structure is ancient, 
but has been enlarged in modern 
times, and coated with plaster. It 
is built upon several masses of 
granite, which, lying apart, are 
connected by arches. The rooms 
are small, the floors uneveii from 
being laid on sloping surfaces, and 
the walls pierced wim small square 
apertures like those of Tintagel. A 
short distance to the W. are the re- 
mains of a circular fortification called 
the Old Castle, and on the summit of 
the hill a Column, erected 1836, to 
the memory of the late Lord de Dun- 
stauville. 

The chapel erected at the W. end 
of the village (2^ m.) of Poole, by the 
late Lady Sasset, at a cost of 2000/., 
is in the Norman style, of porphyry, 
with granite quoins. 

2 m. Camborne Stat. (Inn: Tyack's 
Hotel ; Commercial), a town (13,600 
Inhab.) surrounded by mines. The 
mines of Dolcoath, N. Roskear, S. 
Frances, may be visited from this. 
The Church (restored 1862), a large, 
but very low Perp. structure of 
granite, with nave and aisles of same 
height, and cradle roof, contains a 
carved pulpit of wood, and memorials 
of the family of Pendarves ; one of 
them a cast-iron slab, dated 1655. 

The places worth notice near ,this 
town are — 

(a) 3 m. N.W. in front of Cam- 
brea, stands Tehidy, the seat of John 
F. Basset, Esq. The park extends 
oyfr 700 a^res, a^d is mentioned by 
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Inland as reacbing, in his time, to 
the foot of Carn-brea. The mansion 
contains some fine pictures, notably 
two Gainsboroughs, There are also 
portraits by Vandyke, Kndler, Lely, 
and Reynolds, The monuments of 
the family are in the neighbouring 
ch. o£ Ittogctn (2 m. from fiedruth). 
niogan is the birthplace of the engi- 
neer Trevethick. It abounds in mines. 

(b) Pendarves, 1 m. S. (J." C, Pen- 
darves, Esq.), tiie seat of the late Ed- 
ward William Wynne Pendarves, who 
represented this counte in Pari, for 
more than 30 years, rendarves was 
entirely his creation. He converted 
a moor into the park, planted the 
woods, and built the mansion, which 
is of granite. On the W. side a 
charming terrace- walk commands the 
range of hills in the Land*s-Eud dis- 
trict. The rooms contain pictures by 
Opie and other masters, and a valuable 
cabinet of minerals, including a nugget 
of native gold. On open ground with- 
in the park is Cnndnen Cromlech, or 
Petidarves Quoit, The table stone rests 
on 3 supports, and measures 11 ft. 
3 in. by 9 ft. 3 in. It was wantonly 
thrown down some years since by 
workmen employed at the house ; but 
has been replaced. On an eminence 
in the park is a handsome Chapel, 
erected 1 842, by subscription. It con- 
tains an old font, and occupies the 
site of an ancient chapel. It is built 
of granite and porphyry. The Silver 

Well, in the vicinity, deserves men- 
tion for its poetical name. 

(c) Clowance (^dou^-nans, the " grey 
dingle" — nan is a small valley with 
water running through it), 3 m. W. 
of Pendarves is the seat of the family 
of St. Aubyu, anciently St. Albyn, 
who were settied in Devonshire and 
Somersetshire soon after the Con- 
quest. They acquired Clowance by 
marriage late in the 1 4th centy. It 
is a dehghtfhl seclusion, embowered 
in trees, among which maj be ob- 
serve^ a nnml^r of C<>misb ^In^^, 



remarkable for the small rize of their 
leaves. The house, which was re- 
built in the first half of the 19th 
century, contains some genuine pic- 
tures, including a fine cattle-piece 
by Paul Potter; specimens of P, 
Wouvennans, Berghem, Euysdael, Te^ 
niers, Sv' Peter Lely, and Wilson; < 
and family portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, This collection was made ^ 
about 1782 by an ancestor of the Rev. ' 
H. Molesworth St Aubyn. The park 
is 5 m. in circumference, and the 
gardens and hothouses richly stored 
with curious plants. 

A coach or omnibus runs daily from' 
Camborne to Helston (Rtes. 28, 28a) 
on the way to the Lizard. 

ICrowan Beacon is 850 ft. above the' 
sea, and commands a fine view.] 

(d) Dolcoath (about 2 m. W., nearer 
the Camborne stat. than Redruth), long 
celebrated for its rich copper-ores, 
(now worked chiefly for tin) is often 
visited by strangers, as the mine is sd 
situated on a hill (370 ft. above the 
sea) that the spectator can obtain a 
panoramic view of the machinery by 
which it is worked. The bustle of 
the scene is truly surprising : steam- 
engines, horse- whims, and stamping- 
mills are everywhere in motion^ 
labourers are employed in separating, 
dressing, and carrying the ore ; and 
a stream of water hurries tfom one 
busy spot to another, giving an im- 
petus to huge wheels, and perform- 
ing other duties on the surface, and 
then diving underground, where at 
a depth of 150 ft. it turns an over- 
shot wheel of 50 ft. diam. Dol- 
coath is 2226 ft. deep. It has yielded 
in the course of 80 years cOpper*ore 
of the value of 5 millions sterling, 
and is still profitably worked. Cbo^'s 
Kitchen, formerly a rich copper-mine, 
now worked for tin, 2040 ft. deep, 
is separated fVom Dolcoath by a 
cross-course, which has so heaved the 
lodes that many which have been 
wqrl^ed w^th gre^t profit in the former 
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mine cannot be discoyered in the 
latter. 

• (e) ffeWs Mouth (about 3 m. N.W. 
of Camborne — a corruption of heyle =- 
a river?), a gloomy gap in the 
cUfis, which are of considerable alti- 
tude, and as black as night A walk 
along the coast to Portreath (4 m.) is 
interesting, and the seal is often to be 
observed basking on the rocky shore. 
A Cliff Castle may be noticed by 
Tehidy. 

Camborne to Penzance, 

2 m. Gtoinear Hood Stat, is about 
3 m. distant from Fendarves and from 
Clowance. 

St. Gwinear, the Church of which is 
a conspicuous object on the hills. 
The chancel is ^ood early Dec, and 
the JS. window is of five lights, with 
intersecting mullions. The splay 
arch has detached shafts, with heads 
as capitals. Near the village are the 
farmhouses of Lanyon and Eosewame; 
the former in olden times the seat of 
the Lanyons, one of whom was Capt. 
Lanyon, the companion of Cook in 
his voyages round the world; the 
latter, once the property of the 
** Great Arundells,'* of Lanheme, 
who built the N. aisle of the ch.; 
and this contains the marble monu- 
ment of Eiiz. Arundell. 

Between Godrevy Point and Ha^le 
the coast is desolated with sand, which 
has overwhelmed a number of houses, 
and long threatened the ch. and vil- 
lage of St, Gwithian with a similar 

fate. 

This Church, N., rt. of the rly., ori- 
ginally E. E. and cruciform, has been 
partially rebuilt; there is a cross 
m the churchyard. The walls of 
buildings have been frequently ex- 
posed by the shifting of the hillocks, 
but the sand is now fixed by the 
growth of the Arundo arenaria, which 
was planted with that object In 1828 
a farmer digging into the sand in the 
vicinity of St Gwithian church found 
the remains of a little chapel which 



had been evidently buried for agesi 
They were of the rudest construc- 
tion, and, from the absence of all 
mouldings, were apparently older 
than those of the oratory of St 
Piran of Perranzabuloe. There was 
likewise a baptisteiT* and around the 
building a graveyard, where numerous 
human skeletons were disinterred. 
(St. Gwithian was one of the many 
Irish preachers in Cornwall during 
the 5th centy. He is said to have 
been martyred by Tewdor, the chief 
of this district.) 

(^Trevamon Bounds, in the par. of 
Gwithian, is an extensive British (?) 
earthwork, which seems to have been 
occupied during the Civil War.) 

Penpons Bottom, a pretty scene 
with village and ch, rt., is crossed 
on a viaduct The descent to Hayle 
is made down an incline nearly 3 m. 
long, of 1 in 70. 

"Aie traveller here enters the 
Land's End district, which, bounded 
by an imaginary line drawn from 
Hayle on the N. to Cuddan Point on 
the S. coast, extends 13 m. in length, 
and 5 or 6 in breadth. Nine-tenths 
of its surface consist of granite. 

5 m. Edyle Stat. (Cornish, "the 
river") (Inns: White Hart C; Steam 
Packet Hotel, on the shore of Phil- 
lack Creek). 

Hayle is a email market town 
(Pop. 1089) on the E. shore of a 
wide sea estuary, covered at high- 
water, partly embanked, and crossed 
W a Causeway more than a mile long. 
The harbour, accessible for vessels of 
300 tons, is scoured by damming back 
the waters of the Hayle river. Hayle 
consists chiefly of workmen's cot- 
tages, a few poor shops, an inn, aud 
a Railway viaduct, and over aU 
whitewash and coal-dust seem to 
struggle for the mastery. But the 
nucleus of the whole is the colossal 
Iron Works, with their furnaces, 
foundries, and tall chimneys, of 
Messrs. Harvey, in which some of 
the largest steam-engines havebeeu 
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madey and especially the huge | 
cylinders required for drainage of 
mines and fens. The great Leeghe- 
water engine, for draining the Lake 
of Haarlem, in Holland, was made 
here. Extensive quays and a weir 
with tidal gates were erected here 
by the late Henry Harvey, and 
Hayle is now a busy port, and the 
eoast in the neighbourhood is pretty. 
Hayle was formerly celebrated for its 
copper'house for smelting that ore; 
bat it is now found a cheaper method 
to carry the copper to the coal at 
Swansea, and the speculation has, on 
that account, been abandoned. The 
scoria or slag was run into moulds for 
building purposes as it issued from 
the furnace. Some of the houses and 
fences are partly constructed of this 
vitreous material. Tin is smelted in 
the works of Williams and Co., ad- 
joining the town. 

Near the W. end of the Hayle via- 
duct (adjoining the station) is an tn- 
scribed stone 6 feet long, found in 
1843 in one of the sides of the moat 
of a cliff xsastle at Cameew, The in- 
scrip^n^mns, ** Ic cen — re^uievit — 
cu nat do — ^hic tumulo jacit — ^Vixit 
annos xxxiii." The 1st and 3rd 
divisions are not easily interpreted. 
Tlie stone is Brito-Roman. A grave, 
filled witli a mixture of sand, char- 
coal, and ashes, was found N. of it. 

Hayle furnishes London with early 
spring broccoli and other vegetables, 
which are sent up per rail, by the ton. 
The towans (= Downs) of Phil- 
ladc intercept the view of St. Ives 
bay, and its island Godrevyy on which 
a lighthouse was erected 1858 by 
the Trinity Board. It is to warn 
the mariner of The Stones, a most 
dangerous reef of sunken rocks, ex- 
tending from the island a mile or 
more to sea, and on which hundreds 
of vessels have been wrecked. The 
beacon was first lighted March, 1859. 
Its lantern is 120 ft. above the level 
of high water, and the light revolves, 
exhibiting a flash every 10 seconds, 
is on the dioptric principle, and 



can be seen in fine weather at a dis- 
tance of 16 m. 

There are several mines in the 
neighbourhood. Ifuel Alfred^ about 
li m. S.E., has been remarkable for 
the large size of its lodes, and has 
yielded several rare minerals. Ifuel 
Herkmd (about 1 m. E. of Huel 
Alfred) was originally opened as a 
silver-mine, and has produced speci- 
mens of native, vitreous, and black 
oxide of silver, and silver-ore, of the 
value of 8000/. The lodes of the 
Herland Mines are very different 
from those of Huel Alfred, being 
small and numerous, but they contain 
a very rich ore. Huel Herland is 
close to 

The Church of Phillack, ded.' to S. 
Felicitas — (whose figure with her 
seven sons, martyrs, a.d. 150, is placed 
in one of the windows), rebuilt 1857, 
save the tower — is conspicuous to 
the N. of Hayle, and exemplifies the 
encroachment of the sand from th^ 
shore, since it is overhung by towms 
(Cornish for sandhills) which seem 
to threaten it with' destruction. In 
the churchyard is a granite Cross and 
parts of others, inscribed stones, &c. 

The view of St. Ives and its bay 
from the mouth of Hayle river is 
exceedingly beautifiil. The sandy 
shore, girded by clifife, sweeps along 
the margin of the sea in a crescent of 
some miles, and terminates to the W. 
at Battery Point, and to the E. at the 
promontory opposite the island rock . 
of Godrevy, It will probably tempt 
the stranger to make an excursion to 
the town. (For St. Ives, see Rte. 33.) 

Ifayle to Penzance, 
Leaving Hayle, the train passes over 
the ironworks at a height of 34 ft. on a 
viaduct, and traverses an embankment 
1040 ft long, cqnpleted in 1826, at a 
cost of 7200/. The Hayle river is here 
expanded to an inlet, which was for- 
merly impassable at high water, when 
the traveller had to go round by St. 
Erth. To the 1. are the mansion 
[ and grounds of Camsew, On crossing 
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the embftnkment the traveller will 
notice the pretty village of 

Lehnt on the opposite shore. The 
fnchsia, hydrangea, and myrtle floor- 
ish in its cottage gardens all the year 
round. Near the sea the parish is 
covered with sand, which is continually 
beinff blown up the ciifBs from the 
beach ; and there is a tradition that 
benealli it lies the castle of Tew- 
dor, a ''rough and ready" king of 
Cornwall, who decapitated many of 
those Irish saints who crossed the sea 
to preach the Gospel to the Cornish. 
In the Church (N. side of nave) is 
a Norm, arch, the onl^ Norm, relic 
in the district Adjoining it is a fine 
sharp-pointed arch of the 13th centy. 
The rest of the ch. is Perp. There 
IS a round-headed cross, with a St 
Andrew*s cross in bold relief, in the 
churchyard ; and outside, near the 
gateway, another cross, small, but 
perfect 

The granite Pyramid on the top of 
the hill aboTe St. Ives was erected 
in 1782, bpr a Mr. Knill, as a monu- 
ment to himself (see Rte. 33). 

Trecroben Bill, alt 650 ft (pro- 
perly Tre-crum-ben, the crooked hill), 
and a most picturesque eminence, 
rises behind Lelant from the woods 
of Trevethow, a seat of the family 
of Praed. Trecroben Castle consists 
of a single wall (with gateways) 
of large stones and earth, enclosing 
the hill-top. It was, says the local 
legend, the work of giants,^ who 
dragged their victims up the winding 
road leading to one of the entrances, 
and killed them on the broad stones 
within the castle. On this estate are 
extensive plantations of the pineaster, 
which is found capable of sustaining 
the fory of westerly gales. 

I m. St, Ives Boad Junct Stat, at 
St Erth. 

Branch Bly. 5 m. to St. Ives (Rte. 
33). 

1. 1 m. St, Erth (pronounced St. 
iJerth), a Tillage (Pop, 2558) once 



knownfor its coj^per-mt?/^ which, aban- 
doned at the same time as the copper- 
house at Hayle, are now, following the 
fortunes of that establishment used 
for rolling and hammering iron. St 
Erth Bridge is evidently of very 
great age, and Leland, temp. Henry 
VIII., says that it was built 200 
years before his time. Near it stands 
the Church, which contain^ good Early 
Perp. windows, and also a cenotaph 
in memory of Davies Gilbert, P.R.S., 
who lived at Tredrea in this parish ; 
and in tiie centre of the village, on 
the hill, an ancient cross rudely sculp- 
tured with a figure of the Saviour. S., 
on a pathway to Marazion, are the 
woods of IWtrm9wirtf,now a fermhouse, 
the property of Heywcod Hawkins, 
Esq. Much tapestry still remains in 
this old house, in a high state of 
preservation. 

Rt of the rly. lies Litdgcan (Pop. 
3480). — The churchyard commands 
a cbArming view, and the ch. is 
interesting to Comishmen since in 
it is buri^ Dr, Borlase, author of the 
' Antiquities and Natural History of 
Cornwall,' and for 52 years rector of 
this parish. He died in 1 772. He was 
a friend of Alexander Pope, the poet, 
and contributed to the splendours of 
his grotto at Twickenham by sending 
to £m Cornish spars and crystals, 
and a beautiful Cornish diamond, 
which had been placed in his grotto 
in a situation where it resembled the 
donor, *' in the shade, but shining." 
There is a Trans.-Norm. font in the 
ch. ; and a well here has the property 
(says tradition) of preserving from the 
halter all who are baptizeid with its 
water. Hence a Ludgvan man has 
never t)een hanged. In this parish is 
situated the estate of Varfell, which 
the ancestors of Sir H. Davy had long 
possessed, and upon whicn he had 
resided in his earlier days. In 
the church there are tablets of the 
fitmily, one of which bears the date 
of 1635. Striking views 1. of St« 
MichaeVa Mount and Bay^ 
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3 m. Marazion Road Stat,, about 
a m. from the town and causeway 
leading to St. Michael's Mount. (See 
Rte. 29.) 

The rly. now skirts the shore, 
crossing a level plain inside a high 
sea-wall, which hides the -view of 
the sea to 

3 m. Penzance TermmuSf close to 
the harbour and pier, E. end of town. 
T?ie Station inherits a yer^ fishy 
smell — from herrings and pilchardis 
despatched hence. 

Irms : The Queen's, on the Espla- 
nade, W. end of town and f m. from 
the station ; Mounf s Bay House, next 
door to it, moderate, good and com- 
fortable ; Union Hotel and Western 
Hotely both in the town. Penzance 
will prove very convenient head- 
quarters from which to explore the 
many objects of interest in the 
nei gnbour hood . 

Post-office in the Market house, 
close to Davy's statue. 

JPhysician. — ^Dr. Montgomery. 

Photographs and Models of Cornish 
Crosses at Procter's, chemist. 

Omnibuses in summer, several 
daily to the Land's End and Logan 
Bock, returning in the afternoon, 
fare 38. Coach to St. Just, ditto to 
Helston and the Lizard. 

Steamer 3 times a week to the 
ScUly Isle^, 36 m., in about 5 hrs. 

Penzance (Pop. 11,684) is a mu- 
nicipal borough and seaport, on a 
spacious bay, named after the Mount 
of St. Michael. The name Pen- 
San^ means in Cornish ** Holy Head- 
land," and is derived from a chapel 
of St Anthony (the fisherman's 
saints, which stood on a point 
near the pier. It is chiefly cele- 
brated as a watering place, on account 
of its mild climate, which makes it 
the resort of invalids suffering from 
lung complaints. The town, which 
spreads round part of the bay aud 
ascends the hill with its narrow 
streeOb is, on the whole, of mean 



appearance compared ^ith our S.E.' 
watering places, yet among the lanes, 
alleys, and footpaths which intersect 
it, are many handsome terraces and 
snug houses let as lodgings. 

Entering the main street from the 
rly., you have before you the Market 
Bouse, a domed building with an 
Ionic portico^ in front of which 
stands the statue, in Sicilian, marble, 
of Sir Humphry Davy, the philoso- 
pher-chemistand inventor of the safety 
lamp, who was born 1 778 in a hous6 . 
which stood on this site. The meat 
market is a pattern of cleanliness, 
the butchers are clad in white. At 
the back of the building, in the wall,^ 
is inserted an old granite Cross. 

At the W. end of ^e town is the 
Esplanade, a broad asphalted walk 
along the shore, with the Baths at 
one end, and a Russian cannon at 
the other. It commands a fine view 
over the wide expanse of Mount's 
Bay, margined by a semicircle of 
low hills, in front of which stands 
out the pyramid of St. Michael's 
Mount, the striking feature of the 
view, which is also frequently en- 
livened by the entering or departure 
of a fleet of the fishmg boats, for 
which Penzance is famed all along 
the coasts of Britain. 

In 1595 Penzance suffered severely 
from a predatory force of Spaniards, 
who having landed at Mousehole, after 
destroying that village together with 
Newlyn, advanced to this town, and 
meeting with no opposition laid it in 
ashes. At length the inhabitants 
found courage to assemble on the 
beach and thus intimate to the 
Spaniards that any further aggression 
would be resisted. (But they knew 
that help had been sought from 
Plymouth, where Drake and Hawkins 
then lay with their fleet bound to the 
West hidies.) Accordingly the ma- 
rauders spread their sails to the 
breeze and left the /coast. In 1646 
Penzance was again a sufferer by the 
chances of war, when it was sacked by 
Fair&x. It }s distinguished as the 
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birthplace of Lord Exmouth, of Davi^ 
CfUbert, and of Sir ffumphry Demy, 
the eminent philosopher. 

The principal places of worship of 
the Gh. of England are the Chapel of 
St^ Paul, built in 1836, wholly of 
granite, and Gothic, and St Mary 
on the hill, conspicnoos with its 
tower, built 1834. Service also at 
the neat little ch. of Newlyn, 1 m. 
alonff the shore. 

The parish Church of Penzance is 
at Madron on tlie hill, 1^ m. ont of the 
town, in part a Gothic edifice of 13th 
centy.,with8edile,&c It belonged to 
the Knights of St. John, hence the 
crest of Penzance is a head on a 
charger (see p. 80). 

The handsomest building in Pen- 
zance is the Penzance Public Buildings 
in Alverton St, erected 1867, at a 
cost of about £15,000 ; it is of good 
Italian architecture in white granite, 
designed by J. Matthew. In the centre 
is a great hall, capable of holding 
1000 people, a News Hoom and Li- 
brary. In tibe E. wing are the 
Guildhall and Town Council office, 
and in the W. wing the Museum of 
the Penzance Nat. Hist and Anti- 
quarian Society, and that of the 
Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall, founded 1614 by the late Dr. 
Paris, P. B. C. of Physicians. The 
Museum contains a valuable collection 
of minerals, principally Cornish. Seve- 
ral models and series of specimens 
illustrate the mining operations, and 
the rocks and veins of the county, 
including every variety of Cornish 

?ranite. Here also may be seen Mr. 
each's unique collection of Cornish 
fossils, including *' ichthyolites " from 
Polperro (see Kte. 34); several in- 
teresting casts, the bones of a whale 
taken irom the Pentewan stream- 
works, and a splendid slab of sand- 
stone imprinted with the foot-marks 
of the chirotherium from Cheshire. 
This collection is strong in birds, 
and there are also some antiquities 
found in the neighbourhood. 
The beautiful Porphyries and Ser- 



pentines of the Lizard, turned by the 
lathe into vases and other ornaments, 
ate manufactured here, and may be 
purchased in several shops. In 
Chapel-street is the store of an ex- 
perienced dealer in Cornish minerals. 

On the 2.3rd and 28th of June the 
custom is observed in this town of 
celebrating the Eves of St, John and 
St, Peter, At sunset the people 
assemble in the streets and kindle a 
number of tar-barrels, erected on the 
quay and on other conspicuous places, 
and aid the illumination with blazing 
torches which they whirl round their 
heads. Bonfires are also lighted at 
Mousehole, Newlyn, Marazion, and 
the Mount, and the bay glows with 
a girdle of flame. Then follows the 
ancient game of Thread-the-needk. 
Lads and lasses join hands, and 
run furiously through the streets, 
vociferating, "An eye — an eye — 
an eye!'* "At length they sud- 
denly stop, and the two last of 
the string, elevating their clasped 
hands, form an eye to this enormous 
needle, through which the thread of 
populace runs, and thus they continue 
to repeat the game until weariness 
ends the sport With respect to the 
origin of this custom, the summer 
solstice has been celebrated through- 
out all ages by the lighting ^p of 
fires, and tiie Penzance festivtu on the 
23rd is doubtiess a remnant of sun 
worship. The same custom is kept 
up in France, Norway, and in many 
parts of Germany on Midsummer's 
Eve. 

In the vicinity of Penzance charm- 
ing walks lead over the hills in every 
direction, and surprise the stranger 
by the suddenness with which they 
unfold delightful prospects ; the 
effect of which is considerably 
heightened by the brilliancy and 
purity of the air, and the varied 
colouiing of the sea, which receives 
every tint from the clouds that float 
over it But before conducting the 
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visitor to the best points of view, we 
must give a short sketch of the 

Mounfs Bay, an expanse of sea 
contained within the headlands of 
Tol Pedn Penwith (W.) and the 
Lizard, which looms in the blue 
distance, 20 m. off, to (E.), although 
the name more commonly attaches 
to that portion which is included be- 
tween Mousehole (W.) and Cuddan 
Point (E.). It is justly celebrated for 
a mild and equable climate. Winter 
is here deprived of its terrors, and 
summer is never oppressive ; and for 
these reasons- a residence at Penzance 
is so often prescribed to persons suf- 
fering under pulmonary complaints. 

The ToUowmg is a comparison oi 
the mean temperature of the seasons 
in Penzance and London. 



Seasons. 


Penzance. 


London 


Spring 


.. 49-66 


48-76 


Summer 


.. 60-50 


62*32 


Autumn 


,. 53-83 


51-35 


Winter 


.. 44-66 


39-12 




The mean range of daily temperar 
ture for the year at Penzance is 6*7°, 
in London 11°. Thus, for equabi- 
lity and warmth, the climate of 
wes^m Cornwall is far superior to 
that of London, and its peculiarity 
in this respect is strikingly shown by 
its effect on vegetation. 

Beneath the sand of the bay a de- 
posit of black vegetable mould, filled 
with the detritus of leaves, nuts, and 
branches, and containing the roots 
and trunks of lar^e trees, and remains 
of the red-deer, eflc, &c. , may be traced 
seaward as £ir as the ebb will allow. 
This is of the same date and character 
as the submerged forests which occur 
at various points of the Cornish and 
Devonshire coasts. 

One result of the mild climate, the 
rarity of severe frost, and the fertility 
of the soil has been the cultivation of 
early vegetables, to supply the markets 
of London and other inland towns, 
which has assumed considerable com- 
mercial importance. From January 



to March daily trains, containing 
often 20 tons of broccoli, early pota- 
toes and peas, are despatched to Man*' 
Chester and London, and through- 
out the year enormous quantities of 
fish. In 1858 potatoes were ex- 
ported to the value of 20,000/. The 
high cultivation and the dense growth 
of crops, remind one of the luxurious 
produce of the ferule plains of- 
Lombardy. The Scilly Isles compete 
in the growth of vegetables. 

From the neighl^uring hills thf 
views of the bay are most delight- 
ful, particularly Arom Madron, from 
Rose Hill, and from the field beyond 
Castle Homeck. 

Mount's Ba^ is interesting as one 
of the principal stations of the 
Pilchard Fishery, affording accommo- 
dation to a fleet of 150 or 200 bozits, 
of which nine-tenths are for drift-net 
fishing, and average frt)m 20 to 22 
tons burden (See Introd,, p. [39]). 
Few spectacles are more pleasing 
than that which is so often pre- 
sented by this beautiful bay, when 
its fishing fleet depart in the even- 
ing, equipped and ready for sea, 
witii hull and sail illumined by a 
setting sun, and leaving the shore in a 
line extending seaward as fiir as the 
eye can reach. The neighbouring 
villages of Newlyn and Mousehole 
(See Excursions, /.) maintain a fleet 
of the finest and fastest fishing boats, 
which, when not busy with the 
pilchurd and herring fisheries along 
the S.W. coast, repair to the N. seas, 
and may be found in the harbours of 
Aberdeen and Whitby. Their nets 
spread out to dry extend for miles 
round Mounfs Bay. One boat's nets 
measure a mile in length. 

Around Penzance are many charm* 
ing Villas and Seats, which bear old . 
Cornish names, and have been long 
occupied by Cornish families. One 
of the finest for position and extent of 
its woods is Trengwainton (literally 
**Strong and lively "), on the high land 
beyond Madron, the seat of Mrs. 
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Dayv. One of the most venerable 
is Trereife (pronounced I^eve), the 
property of D. P. Le Grice, Esq., 
m a vallev on the Laud's End 
road, completely embowered among 
lofty elms ; where there are a rookery 
and avenues. From the lawn there 
is a view which is unique. The house 
dates from the 17th cent., and is 
partly covered by a yew-tree trained 
against it. On the opposite side of 
the road are the Treretfe Tin Smelting 
toorks, and on the hill beyond a way- 
side cross, known as Trereife Cross. 

On the road to Madron is NancecU' 
veme, J. U. Scobell,£8((.; and further 
1. Rosecadgehill, an ancient residence 
of the Borlase fiimily ; and Castle 
Horneck, John Borlase, Esq., named 
from an ancient entrenchment. Re- 
smgy Roundy which encircles an ad- 
joining eminence. At the foot of 
Madron Hill is Poltair House ; on the 
slope above the Western Green, 
Lariagan (Walter Borlase, Esq.) ; and 
at Chyandour are the villas of the 
Boli£hos, Pendrea and Ponsondine; the 
latter, with a roof of thatch, is a 
pretty object among the trees. At 
Pendrea there is a camellia on the 
lawn, 12 feet high. 

Environs, 

The walks around Pensance are so 
numerous that we must leave to the 
visitor the pleasant task of discover- 
ing and exploring them for himself, 
enumerating only a few. 

Lescaddock or Lescudjack Castle, re- 
mains of a circular encampment on 
the hill above Chyandour, and an 
excellent position for a view of the 
.town and harbour. A lane, a little 
E. of the rly. station, leads up to it. 

St, Oulval, The turning at Chyan- 
dour branches into 3 roads : that on the 
rt. leads to St. Gulval. The village 
is prettily situated in a deep, wooded 
valley, or dell. The ch. lies to the 
rt. on high ground ; it has Dec por- 



tions, and the tower haa figures of 
the Evangelists at the angles imme- 
diately under the parapet. There 
is an ancient cross in the churchyard. 
To the N. of it are the granite rocks 
of Oulval Caniy a relic of the primeval 
moor, now islanded in fields, and 
overgrown with ivy and briers. It 
commands a beautiful prospect of 
Penmnce and Mount's Bay, similar 
to that from Lescudjack, but more 
extensive. 

St, Madron (the parish church- 
town). On leaving Penzance the road 
passes, at the top of the hill, rt. an 
avenue to Treneere, and 1. York Bouse. 
Then on the rt. the new Cemetery and 
its chapels ; and 1. in the valley Nan- 
cealverne. The lane to Nancealverne 
also forms the approach to Rosecadge- 
hillf Rose ffill, and Castle Homeck, and 
ends in a field-path to Madron ch., a 
pretty walk, with a wayside cross on 
the ascent of the hill. About i m. 
beyond the cemetery a turning on 
the rt. leads to Hea (pronounced 
Ha^), a village in a fertile valley, 
whi<Ui was an uncultivated- moor 
when John Wesley first came into 
Cornwall, and here preached to the 
assembled fishermen from a boolder 
of granite, now covered by the Wesley 
Rock Chapel, (Weslev's last open-air 
sermon was delivered under an ash- 
tree.) From Hea there is a road 
N. to Dins^Dong tin-mine, and to 
Zennor by Trjr Valley, passing Tre- 
vaylor. Continuing our walk, vre 
ascend the steep hill to Madron (by 
a path through the adjoining fields), 
and open a most beautiful view of 
Mount's Bay. To the 1. is Poltair, 
Madron Church, an ancient pile, 350 ft. 
above the sea, of no great interest, 
contuns a square font of Norman 
character. There is a good late 
Brass for John Clies (1623) and 
wife, and some very Irad modem 
stained glass, and in the ch.-yard. a 
mausoleum of the Price family, for- 
merly of Trengwainton. In Uie 
ch.-yard. is an ancient OrosSf rudely 
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sculptured, which for ages occupied 
a poiufion in the centre of the village. 
About 1 m. to the N. are the ruins 
of the Baptistery of Madron Well, a 
spring once in great repute for its 
healing virtues, to which cripples 
resorted, and also love-sick lads and 
lasses, who dropped pins into the 
'water and watched the babbles for 
an omen of good or bad fortune. It 
still retains the old stone altar— a 
rough slab of granite with a small 
square hole in the centre— and above 
it, on the top of the rained wall, 
there is an old thorn-rbash, covered 
with bits of rag flattering in the 
wind, tied there as votive offerings. 
(Many holy wells in Ireland are de- 
corated in a similar manner.) Along 
the inside walls are stone seats. 

Castell-an'IHms (Rte. 33J (the 
moorland hill to the N.£.) is in 
a position intermediate between the 
two Clumnels, and commanding a 
superb panorama. The summit, 735 
ft. above the sea, is crowned by an 
earthwork bxA rained tower, occu- 
pying the site of an ancient hill-coBtle, 

Excursions, — Penzance is a centre 
from which many very pleasant 
excursions may be made. The most 
interesting of all is 

a. To the Land's End, returning 
by the Logan Stone ; this will occupy a 
day. Omnibus every morning, fare 
3s., calls at the hotels. Described 
in Rte. 30. 

6. To St, MichaeVs Mount, 4 m., 
starting an hour or two before low 
water. By rail in 6 min., to Marazion 
Road Stat., which is 1^ m. from the 
Mount. (See Bte. 29.) The Mount 
may also be visited on the way to 

c. The Lizard and Kynance Cove 
by llelston. Omntbw daXLjto Helston, 
meeting another to Lizard Town. 
It is possible to return by these con- 
veyances the same evening, but the 
excursion deserves longer time to be 
given to it. (See Btes. 28 and 28a.) 

[^OomwaU,'] 



d. By Madron to Lanyen (Cromlech 
or Quoit, see post, Exc. g,) and Botal- 
lack Mine (see Bte. 31). 

e. To St. Ives by Castell^anrDinas 
and Zennor. (Bte. 33.) 

/. To Neu^yn, Mousehole, 8t. Paul^^ 
and Lamorna Cove, 

A walk or drive of 9 or 10 m. 

The most prosperous industry of 
Mount's Bay is the Fisherv, chiefly 
carried on by the villages of Kewlyn 
and Mousebole. 

1 m. Newlyn stands on the shore, 
just where the Land's End road turns 
away from it. It is a fisher colony 
of primitive and original character. 
Its streets are alleys paved with fliat 
stones, crooked and narrow, so as not 
to be passable for carriages; its 
houses small, mostly accessible by 
outer stairs. Here the fishing-boats 
unload their cargoes, which, if her^ 
rings or mackerel, are carted off at 
once to the rly. stat. ; if pilchards, 
are cured on the spot. 

The neat modem Gothic Church 
and school stand apart from the 
shore, its nets and fish-houses, by 
the side of the clear stream, which 
here enters the sea, up whose shady 
vale runs the road to the Land's 
End, passing the Tin Smelting 
Works. 

In the Bay, off Kewlyn, the waves 
roll over the site of the submarine 
Werra Mine, Other mines have 
been driven from the shore under 
the sea; this was sunk in the midst 
of the sea, at a distance of 720 ft. 
from the shore. A caisson was 
placed over the shaft for the pump- 
ing-engine, and the workings were 
carried 100 ft. below, but after 30002. 
worth of tin had been extracted, they' 
were abandoned as too dangerous. 

[The pedestrian may make his way 
along the shore from Newlyn to 

2 m. MofUehoUf a similar fishing- 
village, piled up between the sea 
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and the hill-side. Though pictiuv 
esque, it is very dirty, and those 
who enter must be steeled against 
villainous fishy smells, augmented 
by the pet dunghill in &ont of many 
houses, fenced in as though it were 
a garden. Beyond the small granite 
Pier, a picturesque house of the old 
family of the Eeigwins is now an 
Inn (Keigwin Arms). 

Early in the present century when 
smuggling was rife along this coast, 
and tubs of spirit were netted in pre- 
ference to pilchards, the Mousehole 
people were by no means regarded 
as models of excellence from a moral 
point of view ; but John Wesley and 
his followers effected a great change 
by their preaching, and reclaimed 
the fishermen from their former reck- 
less and disorderly habits. Drunken- 
ness is now almost unknown in the 
place, and Sunday is reverenced 
by all as a sacred aay. The fisher- 
men have built for themselves an 
additional pier at a cost of 1400Z., 
1200/. of which was raised by their 
own joint bond, which they have dis- 
charged by a yearly contribution 
from each boat. 

About 100 ft beyond the Pier the 
geologist will observe a junction of 
slate with granite, the veins of which 
become scnorlaceous as they pene- 
trate the slate. 300 ft. further along 
the shore is a Cavern difficult of 
access, owing to the heaped blocks 
of detached stones which beset its 
entrance, yet visited by ladies in 
search of the rare Asplenitun ma- 
rinum, which literally drapes the 
roof with its foliage, but grows for 
the most part out of reach of the 
spoiler. 

A path leads up the hill from 
Mousehole to St. Paul. 

In summer and autumn the salt- 
ing and curing of pUeharda under 
heavy weights occupy the inha- 
bitants, and taint the air with bad 
smells.] 

' At Kewlyn the oarr. road to iS^. 



Paul at once ascends a long and 
very steep hill: fine views over 
Mount's Bay from it, and from the 
village of St. Paul, whose noble 
Church Tovoer is a landmark from 
far and near ; it seems to be of Dec. 
age, with a fine Perp. window in- 
serted. The ch. (rebuilt) contains a 
monument to one of the Godolphins, 
with a Oomish inscription, and the 
grave of Dolly Pentreath — the last 
person who spoke the Cornish lan- 
guage. A monument was erected 
to her on the oh.-yard. wall, I860,' 
by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
the philologist, and the Bev. John 
Garrett, vicar of St. Paul. Here also 
is a Ch.-yard Cross, A pleasant path 
over the fields leads down to Mouse- 
hole (see ante). 

Lamoma Cove is reached in about 
2 m. from St Paul. For the latter 
part of the descent the road is 
very rough, and bad for a carriage. 
The praises of this little quiet 
combe, opening to the sea in a small 
cove, have been exaggerated; the 
scenery at the best is only pretty, 
a small stream with water-mills and | 
hazel and alder copses forming its 
chief feature. The hill-sides, more- 
over, are now defaced by the quarry- 
ing of granite, and by the rubbish 
which it pours over the slopes. The 
cliffs on the shore are low and 
featureleas. 

g. Excursion to the old Stone 
Monuments, 

Penzance to Vie Oumard^s Head, 
returning by Mortfoh and Madron, 
visiting ChysawstcTj Ch^ CastU, 
Hie Holed Stone, Lanyon Quoit, 
and Trengujainton Cairn. {For 
\destrians over Cam Oalva, 
the Men Scryffen, Boskednan 
Hrde, the Holed ^one, and 
Lanyon,) 

K.B. Only rough Inns at Zennor 
I and Gurnard Head, 
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The, GumarcPs Head, or Treryn 
Dincu, is a promontory on the N. 
coast, abont 7 m. fronl Penzance. 
The direct road leaves Penzance by 
the E., and turning immediately to 
the left at Ghyandonr, iiscends the 
hill towards Trevailer, instead of 
turning rt. to Gnlval village. A 
fine view of St. Michael's Mount 
immediately afber the turning. 

rt Bleu (i.e. parish) Bridge^ at the 
bottom of uie steep hm next turning 
on rt., a picturesque spot, with some 
lofty ehns. At the end of the bridge 
(which is a mere crossing-stone) is 
a granite block, 6 ft. high, with the 
inscription, "" Qnenatavus Icdinui 
fiUus* 

TreoaUer, the seat of the Rev. W. 
Yeale : the road passes under a fine 
avenne of trees. We are now just 
on the junction of the granite and 
slate. In the bottom, on the rt. be- 
tween this place and Ghyandour, we 
have passed probably some of the 
most productive land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penzance. Passing a 
granite quarry on rt. we come to the 
turning rt to Zennor {Bte, 33). 

The high hill on 1. is Mtdfra 
(Mul&a is a cormorant or gannet, 
the "Cormorant's Hill")? the sum- 
mit of which is crowned with a re- 
markable cromlech called Mulfra 
Quoity which seems to have stood 
originally on four uprights, like the 
Ghiln cromlech : the table-stone of 
this appears to have been pushed or 
to have slipped ofE^ and one of the 
four supporters has disappeared. 
There is a fine view of both channels 
from the top of the hill. 

Abont 1 m. after passing Mulfra, 
and } m. to the 1. is a fallen erom- 
ech, of the same plan as those of 
Mulfra and Ghfin, but with the re- 
markable feature of a circular cover- 
ing stone, diam. 4 ft. 10 in. and 5 in. 
thick ; it is now lying on the ground. 
500 yds. N. from this cromlech, and 
close to the village of BosphrermiSt 



is the most perfect specimen of a 
Bee-hive Hut remaining, probably in 
England. It consists of two cham- 
bers, one circular, 13 ft diam. ; the 
other, an oblong parallelogram, 9 ft. 
by 7, with a doorway 3 ft. 10 high, 
communicating with the outer chai)a- 
ber. In the end wall (8 ft. 6 jji. 
high) of the square chamber is a 
window about 1 ft. high and 4 ft. 
from the ground, The principal 
entrance faces S.W. ; and not far 
from it is an opening in the wall 
of the circular chamber, with lintel 
and jambs. Each course of stone 
was stepped over that, beneath it. 
There are remains of other huts in 
the immediate vicinity, and traces 
of rude enclosures. More perfect 
examples may be seen in Ireland, 
where a square chamber adjoining a 
circular one is generally believed to 
indicate an oratory opening f^m a 
hermit's cell. The date of this hut 
at Bosphrennis is quite uncertain. 

The direct road continues strfught 
to the Gurnards Head, or rather to 
the village of Treryn, where the 
carriage must be left : the headland 
itself being ^ m. further across some 
fields, with one or two hedges to be 
climbed. 

This route may be varied for 
the antiquarian traveller by follow- 
ing the old St. Ives road from 
Penzance (see Rte. 33) as far as a 
place marked "Badger's Cross" on 
the Ordnance map, and taking the 
turning 1., which will bring him out 
on the direct road, a little to the S. of 
Mulfra Quoit. He will thus be en- 
abled to see the remains of the an- 
cient British village of Ch'jsawHer 
(the name signifies "heap-shaped," 
or "bee-hive" houses). It lies on 
the rt. of the road, near a farm 
of the same name. It seems to 
have once been enclosed by a wall 
or fortification of some kind, two 
tolerably perfect slopes or embank- 
ments existing on the W. side. 
Within this embankment are abont 
a dozen dwellings, each oval-shaped, 

a 2 
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with a yery thick and Strang wall 
of uhcemented stone, surrounding 
an open central area, to which there 
is only one entrance. In the thick- 
ness of this wall three or more oval 
apartments are formed, each faced 
internally with a wall of rough ma- 
sonry, and each having a doorway 
between 2 and 3 ft. wide, leading into 
the central area. The walls inclined 
inward ^towards the top, till they 
eitiber met, or left but a small space 
to be roofed over, which was pro- 
bably done with a flat stone. [The 
« pounds'* or villages on Dartmoor, 
and especially Grimspound (see 
Hdbh, for Devon^ Rte. 8a), should 
be compared; Chysawster, however, 
more nearly resembles the Irish 
^* ologhauns."] Similar remains in 
Cornwall are Bodennar Crellas in 
Sancreed, Bosphrennis in Zennor, 
and Bosollow (see po9t), (For 
some general remarks see Introd,, 
p. [15J) 

The OumarcPs Head, like the head- 
land of the Logan rock, has evi- 
dently, at an early time, been forti- 
fied as a cliff-castle, and, projecting 
fjBff into the waves, commands an 
excellent view of the neighbouring 
coast. E. and W. this huge barrier 
dives sheer down into deep water, so 
that the heaviest seas roll in un- 
checked and burst upon it with ter- 
rific violence. The background of 
the shore is also most interesting. 
Hills of rock and heather, sweeping 
round in the form of a crescent, ter- 
minated on one side by Gamminnis, 
on the other by C!am Galva, enclose 
a great terrace extending to the 
dins. On the isthmus connecting 
the Gurnard's Head with the main- 
land are the remains of a small chapel, 
with the altar-stone entire. There 
was a holy well close by. The Gur- 
nard's Head exhibits to those who 
scramble along the base of it (a 
feat practicable at low water) a 
splenoid section of the strata. It is 
composed df slaty felspar, horn- 



blende, and greenstone. In its vici- 
nity the romantic cliffs of Zermor (E.) 
run for nearly | m. on the junction- 
line of the granite and slate; and 
Porikmeer (t.e. sea-port) Cove, 1 m. 
W., is well Known to geologists for 
the laige size of the granite veins 
which there penetrate the slate. 
Bough Inn at Gurnard's Head. 

Betuming to the carriage at Tre- 
reen, a picturesque road leads be- 
tween the high hmds of C!am Galva, 
&c., and the sea, on rt. through 
Morvah and Zennor mines to 
Morvah. 

One of the most picturesque head- 
lands passed on rt. is Bosigran Gastle, 
once fortified, like so many of the 
points in the W. Within it is a flat 
logan rock, containing several rock 
bc^s, and measuring several yards 
in ciroumference.. 

Shortly before reaching Morvah, 
our road turns up a sharp hill to the 
1. : on reaching the top a fine view 
of both channels is gained. 



I m. rt. across the down, only 
accessible for pedestrians (the car- 
riage had better be left at this point), 
is uhywoon (pronounced ClUin) castle 
(the name means house on the down), 
the most easterly of seven hill-castles 
between this place and the Land's^ 
£hid, from which signals might 
be interohanged. The clrole of the 
walls may be easily made out crown- 
ing the summit of the second hill 
S. of the road, just before it begins 
to descend towards Lanyon farm. It 
is somewbat similar in construction 
to Gaer Bran Bound (see Bte. 81), 
but is by far the best example of a 
hill castle remaining in the TTest 

Three lines of wall exist, built of 
rough stones. The hand of the 
destroyer has been at work here 
too, and so many of the stones have 
been removed for building, that the 
ciroles are far less perfect than in 
Borlase's time, 100 years ago. The 
interior diameter, E. to W^ is 125 ft., 
and N. to S., 110. Traces of divi- 
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sioDfl, or walls, exist in the interior, 
which Borlase supposes to have^b^en 
hnts or chambeis for the shelter of 
the occnpants of the castle. Within 
one of these is a well, with steps to 
go down to the water. The entrance, 
callM '*the iron gateway" (the 
walls crossing the ditches, and the 
arrangements for defending this 
gateway, shonld be noticed), faces 
W.S.W., pointing straight to 

Chun Quoit, a cromlech about 
200 yards distant : a picturesque ob- 
ject, but smaller and less striking 
than Lanyon Quoit (see post). Its 
table-stone is 12} ft. in length, by 
11^ in width ; a barrow of stones for- 
merly surrounded it, as was the case 
with other cromlechs in Wales and 
Cornwall. The 3 parishes of Mor- 
yah. Madron, and St Just meet 
here. 

At Old BowUow, N. of the castle, 
on the slope of the hill, are some 
remains of a British village, similar 
in construction, but perhaps less per- 
fect than those at Chysawster. An 
ancient road leads from them to the 
castle. The side of the hill and the 
plain below are covered with small 
banows. 

At Bodennar, about i m. S.E. of 
Chiin Castle, is a single dweUing 
called the (>ellas (a corruption, it 
has been suggested, of Cryglds, a 
'* green hillock, firom its appearance, 
covered with turf and fiu^), which 
-is worth notice. It consists of 2 
circles, formed by rough strong walls, 
the larger circle (40 ft. from N. to 
S.) opening into the smaller (21 ft. 
&om K. to 8.) by a passage, 6 ft. 
wide, between 2 large slabs. The 
larger cirole has 2 concentric walls, 
the space between which has been 
, divided at intervals by traverse walls, 
one of which remains. Above the 
higher cirole is a large green ter- 
race. 

Returning to the carriage, we de- 
scend the hul eastwards, till we come 



to a small stream, which crosses the 
road just W. of Lanyon finim. Hence 
a track to the 1. across Anguidal Down 
leads to the Men-an-tolf or Holed 
Stone, one of 3 stones which are dis- 
posed in a straight line. It is known 
locally as the *' Crick Stone": it 
being supposed that, if a person af- 
flicted with a crick in the back 
crawls 9 times through the hole, 
and sleeps with a sixpence under 
his pillow, he will be cured. The 
centre stone is 4 ft. in diameter, and 
1 thick : the hole itself is 1 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter. The stones are easily 
found, as no other upright stones are ' 
in the same croft. Tney lie nearly 
in a 8tra.ight line between Lanyon 
farm-house and the western, peak of 
Cam Galva, about i m. W. of the 
stream, which crosses the road. 

Men Scryffen, or Screphaj the Writ" 
ten Stone, lies in a croft under 
Cam Gkdva, and Own men Screpha, 
the Dovm of the Written Stone, about 
1 m. N.E. of Lanyon. It is one of 
the most ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments in Cornwall, supposed to date 
from a period antecedent to the de- 
parture of the Romans from the 
country. It is about 8 ft. in length, 
and bears the inscription ^ Rialobran 
Cunoval Fil." The Mdn Scryffen 
for a long time lay prostrate on the 
moor, having been thrown down 
by a miner digging for treasure, 
who nearly lost his fife by the &11 of 
the huge mass. It has since been 
raised, and is now a conspicuous ob- 
ject. The inscription can be easily 
read. 

Between H6n Sorjrffen and Ding 
Dong mine is Boskednan Cirde^ or 
the Nine Maidens, a ring of stones, 
similar to those of I&wns MSn 
and Boscawen (see Rte. 30). The 
diameter is 72 ft. 6 stones stand erect, 
and one is nearly 8 ft. in height. 5 lie 
prostrate. The eye ranges over a 
vast extent of uncultivated country, 
and to the blue expanse of ocean. 
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Cam Galva is .the finest hill in the 
Land's End district, being^ literally 
covered with granite, wluch crests 
it in a very beautiful manner. 



ROUTE 28. 

FA1.HOUTH TO THE LIZARD, BT 
OWEEK — KYNANCE COVE, MULLION 
COVE, LIZARD TOWN AND LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 

The Lizard may be reached from 
Falmouth, 

a. By Omnibus to Helston — yi& 
Penryn (Stat.) Rte. 28a. 

6. Pedestrian route — crossing Hel- 
ford river at the ferry to Mauaccau 
— tlie slwrtest way, (Rte. '2 8c.) 

c By direct road (18 m.), avoiding 
Helston, as follows : 

Omnibus 2 or 3 times a week to the 
Lizard and back in one day, 12 hrs., 
allowing G hrs.' stay at Lizard Town ; 
fare, 3s, 

A carriage and pair may be hired 
at the Falmouth Hotel (time 3| hrs.). 
Charge 30s. It may be worth while 
to retain it at Lizard Town, where 
conveyances are scarce. 

This direct road from Falmouth 
is at first hilly and varied, passing a 
little to, the W. of Budock (avoiding 
Penryn), leaving on rt. the granite 
quarries of Mabe and Coustantine, 
whence came the stone for Waterloo 
Bridge (See Rte. 26), and traversing 
miles of wild common, golden in 
spring with the flower of the gorse. 

It descends upon the head of the 
Helford Creek, at the village of 

Qweek, mentioned in Kingsley's 
novel * Hereward, the Wake ; ' here 
the horses may bait at the small 
public house near the bridge. 

Crossing the river Hel by the 
bridge, the road ascends through the 
fine woods of Treloicarren (Rev. Sir 



VyeU F: Vyvyan, Bart.). N.B. Ask 
at lodge beyond bridge for leave to ^ 
pass through the drive. The house 
lies to the S. of the village of St 
Mawgan, to the 1. of our road. It is a 
castellated building of the same date 
as many others in the -county (circ. 
1620-40), contains pictures by Van- 
dyke and Knellery and was probably 
erected early in the 17tn centy. 
Vandyke's portrait of Charles 1. 
was presented to the Vyvyaps by 
Charles II. as a mark of gratitude 
for their services during the civil 
war, when Sir R. Vyvyan, master of 
the Mint, set up a coining press here 
with the royal dies, and issued 
money to pay the King's forces in 
the West. The late Sir Richard 
Vyvyan (died 1 879) was the champion 
of the Tory party who moved the 
rejection of the first Reform Bill in 
the House of Commons, 1831. A 
chapel is attached to the mansion. 

At Halligey, 10 min. walk from . 
the house, are subterranean Gallei^s, 
the origin and use of which are not 
clearly known. Their sides and roof 
are formed of large stones. 

1. At St Mawgan in Manege is an 
old stone cross — inscribed Cnegumi 
fil. Enans. 

From the downs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mawgan a fine view 
may be obtained over the ac(jacent 
districts. Mawgan is 4 m. S.E. from 
Helston. In the Church (Dec. chancel 
and transept, the rest later) is a 
hagioscope of the same character as 
those at Landewednack and St. Cufy, 
but differing in detail. The Perp. 
tower, battlemented and pinnacled, 
and much enriched with shields, is 
the finest in this part of the country. 
In the S. transept are some ancient 
effigies of the Carminowes (temp. 
Edw. I.?), who claimed descent from 
K. Arthur, and were formerly seated 
on the banks of the Loe Pool. (The 
family of Carminowe was probably 
at one time the most important in 
the county. All Boconnoc, Lanhy- 
droc, and Glynn in the eastern 
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division, and Tregotbnan and Loe 
Pool in the west, bSelonged to them.) 
In the N. aisle is a monument to Sir 
Kichard VvYYan (1696), and the 
sword which he loyally wielded in 
the Rebellion. 

The road soon enters the Lizard 
District, joining that fr6m Helston 
(Bte. 28a), on the dreary Goonhilly 
Downs. 



The Lizard, — General View, {See 
Special Map,) 

The Peninsula of the Lizard (a 
Cornish word, of doubtful meaning, 
either = a jutting headland or a gate ; 
Welsh, Llidiart = Com Lezou), in 
shape an irregular triangle, is a 
nearly uniform and monotonous 
table-land, treeless, and in great part 
moorland. It is raised some 300 fL 
above the sea, and all the interest 
about it is confined to its rocky 
fringe of coast and its clifis and coves 
of slate and serpentine. Good car- 
riage-roads traverse the centre of the 
plateau from Helston and Gweek to 
Lizard Town, near the S. extremity, 
which, along with Mnllion and Ky- 
nance Coves on the W. shore, and 
Cadgewith on the E., are the spots 
best worth visiting. 

These interestmg scenes lie off 
the high road, at a distance of 1 or 
2 m., and are to be reached only by 
cross roads or rough paths. For this 
reason the pedestrian has great ad- 
Vantage in exploring this district, as 
he can keep to the footpaths, which 
run, with occasional interruption, 
close to the edge of the cliffs, and are 
followed by the coastguard-men, by 
whom the direction is often marked 
by splashes of whitewash on the 
dykes or detached stones. This 
route, however, is circuitous, and in- 
volves many ups and downs, wherever 
a gully or streamlet descends to the 
sea. 

At Lizard Town there are 2 homely 
Inns, where it is quite possible to 



pass the night, visiting Mnllion and 
Kynance on the way, and taking 
the Lizard Lights and th^ coast as 
far as Cadgewith next day. The 
walk along the cliffs to these places 
is very agreeable, and not too fatiguing 
for moderate pedestrians. 

The district is remarkable for con- 
taining a large area of Serpentine, an 
igneous and intrusive rock akin to 
felspar porphyry, of beautiful aspect, 
which has derived its name from the 
supposed resemblance of its streaks 
and colours to those of a serpent's 
skin, and which constitutes, with 
diallage, half the district under con- 
sideration. Serpentine contains a 
large share of xnaffnesia (it is a 
silicate of magnesia), and for this 
reason the soil upon it is poor and 
ungrateful, but is characterised by the 

frowth of the Enoa vagatia (Cornish 
eath), the rarest and most beautiful 
of the English heaths.* 

At a distance of about 6 m. from 
Helston the traveller will enter the 
area of serpentine, and behold this 
rock protruding through the turf in 
sharp ridges. It constitutes the basis 
of Goonhilly Down, a bare waste {goon, 
a down ; Jtaller, to hunt) once famous 
for a breed of small horses. The tra- 
veller will observe that the boundary 
of the serpentine is very clearly de- 
fined by the growth of the Erica 
vagans. The distance by high road 
from Helston or Gweek to Lizard 
town is about 10 m. 

5 m. rt. is Bochyn (— Davy, Esq.), 
containing a collection of old stone 
implements: 1. lies Bonithon, another 
old Cornish family seat. 

Near this a road turns rt.' to 
Gunwalloe and Maliion Cove, passing- 
Pradanack village, with its old Cross 
5 ft high, and 

Mullion village, where the homely 
but comfortable Old Inn deserves 

* The I.Izard dUttrlct has been pleasantly 
described by the Rev. G. A. Johns, in a 
little ^vork entitled ' A Week at the Lizard.' 
published by the Soc. for Promoting Christ. 
Knowl. 1848. 
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nieution, on account of. its worthy 
landlady, Mary Mundy, whose 
visitors have left testimonials in her 
favour in the shape of Latin and 
English epigrams, e.g, 

** Munditia floret sic vetos ilia domus 1" 

The old Church of St Melanus or 
Malo» a Breton saint (restored), Perp., 
with a tower dating from " 1500. 
Obs. over the door a carving of the 
Crucifixion, the Virgin, and St. John. 
It i-etains some old glass and well- 
carved bench ends. By a oart-road 
t2^ m. from this you reach 

MuLLiON Cove, or PorthmelKn, one 
of the most romantic of those retired 
inlets which abound on this coast, 
shut in by clifb of serpentine, shel- 
tering a mill and one or two fisher 
huts, but unapproachable by ships, 
which reach it only to suffer wreck 
on its reefis and precipices. These 
should be visited at low water, as the 
shore is adorned by picturesque rocks, 
and an arch or chmk in the cliff, a 
little way to the 1., is accessible from 
the shore only when the tide is out, 
and will admit the adventurous ex- 
plorer to one of the finest serpentine 
caverns in the district. 

Returning to the hi^h road from 
Helston, and pursuing it until about 
2 m. short of Lizard Town, another 
rough track across the moor leads rt. 
in about 1} m. to Ktnance Cove 
(Ky-nan8= Doe's Brook), the most 
picturesque and original scene in the 
Lizard promontory. It may easily 
be explored by ladies, but strangers 
are warned to pay strict attention to 
the state of the tide^ for by lingering 
too long, beguiled by the varied at- 
tractions of the place, they run the risk 
of having their retreat cat off by the 
water rising. A steep path through a 
notch or chme in the cliffs, here com- 
posed of dark serpentine, leads down 
to the shore, at a spot cambered with 
huge broken fragments, the remains 
of a cave which has fallen in. Scram- 
bling over these, round a comer of 



rock generally washed by the tide, 
yon enter a land-locked amphitheat]:e 
or oval recess, deserted by the waves ' 
at low water from 2 to 4 hrs. every 
tide, and leaving a broad expanse m 
white sand, shut out from the sea by 
a group df lofty isolated rocks, 
rising in fantastic shapes of towers, 
pinnacles, and obelisks. The biggest 
of these is called Asparoffus Ishndf 
because that plant grows wild upon 
it On the land side tins arena is 
walled in by lofty overhanging cliffs, 
at whose base are several wave-worn 
caverns, to which fimciful names 
have been given — the Kitchen, Par- 
lour, Drawing-room, and so on. 

The circle is closed behind by the 
GuU rock and the Lion. 

The peculiarity of all these rock 
masses is that they are of serpentine, 
dark almost to blackness, but varied 
with stains of red, ^reen, and white 
steatites, glistening in the sun from 
the polish produced by the friction 
of the stones carried by the waves. 

The most prominent object in the 
cove is a narrow pinnacled rock, 
rising in the midst like a huge obe- 
lisk, called the Steeple, Between it 
and Asparagus Island^ is a deep 
chasm, which at certain states of 
Uie tide exhibits a curious pheno- 
menon. A narrow fissure, fimcifuliy 
denominated the DevU's Bellows, 
pierces the island, and runs from the 
sea to the cove. From this at in<> 
tervals a jet of water is violently 
projected, like the spout from a 
whale's blow-hole, its passage through 
the crack being indicated by a rumb- 
ling noise like thunder. " This sin- 
gular effect is produced by the air 
accompanying uie waves as they are 
dashed into the aperture, and con- 
fined by the perpetual entrance of 
the sea behind becoming highly com- 
pressed, until forced together with a 
column of water through the oppo- 
site opening." When the water has 
thus been blown through the bellows 
the traveller ma^ communicate with 
the presiding spirit of the place by 
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holdiug his letter open before an 
oriiioe known as the Devil's Post-office^ 
Bnt he must not expect that it will 
be conrteously received. -The invi- 
sible letter-carrier — the indraught 
current of air — ^will rudely tear it 
from his hand, and, unless he be 
prompt and active in his movements, 
an answer will be thrown in his teeth 
by the returning jet, and he will 
hardly escape without a ducking. 
Travellers possessed of activity wUl 
find it an easy matter to climb to 
the top of Asparagus Island, from 
Ivhich, on the seaward side, they 
may have the pleasure of looking 
down the Deoifa Throaty a rocky 
chasm filled with froth and foam, 
and at intervals sending forth a 
dismal sound as the waves burst 
into its cavernous recesses. 

Those who come hither direct from 
Helston should make an efibrt to 
reach the summit of the RtUj a cliff 
N. of the cove commanding the best 
general view of it, and should also, 
as previously stateid, walk from Ky- 
nance to the Lizard Town and 
lighthouses (2 m.) by the cliff. The 
geologist may observe amoug the 
rocks at^ Kynance a brown disdlage, 
jade, compact felspar or saussurite, 
asbestus, and a vein of granite de- 
scending the cliff in the manner of a 
dyke. 

The high road from Helston ter- 
minates at 

Lizard Toton, a village of 3 or 4 
streets of small houses about a mile 
distant from the sea, and rather 
more from the point of rock after 
which it is named. It contains 
2 homely Inns (Skewe's and Hill's), 
where clean beds and simple fare 
may be had. Lodgings are to be 
had in the villages. 

G. W. BuIIey is an intelligent 
Guide. He is a polisher of serpen- 
tine, and deals in objects made out 
of it. 

Omnibus daily from and to Helstout 
corresponding with rly, trains, but 



travellers not pressed for time may 
pass the night here, and explore the 
curiosities of the . neighbourhood. 
These are : 

(a.) Kynance Cove if not visited 
on the way to the Lizard, may be 
reached by a pleasant walk of 2 m. 
aloDg the^cliff-tops (see Bte. 28b). 

(6.) Round the headland of the 
Lizard, a romantic walk of 2 or 3 hrs. 
in fine weather, following a path at 
first alongside or on the top ^ of the 
hedge (here a broad stone dyke) to 
Polpeer (^ m.), a small sandy cove, 
one of the few on this iron-bound 
coast where fishing-boats can put in, 
therefore appropriately chosen as the 
station of the Lif^xxtt. 

Here the cliffs are worn into nume- 
rous caverns, but there is one about 
100 yds. W. of Polpeer cove which 
deserves particular notice, as, being 
situated at an angle of the coast, and 
having two entrances, one on each 
side of the point, two different rock- 
framed views are commanded from 
the interior. It can be reached from 
the shore only when the tide is out 
From Polpeer the traveller will ascend 
the rocks, passing the studio of the 
localized artist, Mr. Hart, to the 
lighthouses on the 

2 m. Lizard Point, the Ocrtnwn of 
Ptolemy, and the most southerly pro- 
montory of England, and generally 
the first land made by ships upon 
entering the Channel. The two large 
and substantially built Lighthouses, 
the bases of which are 1 86 ft above 
the sea, were erected in 1792, by 
Thomas Fonnereau, under the direc- 
tion of the Trinity House, and were 
worked by coal fires up to the year 
1813. The Electric Light has su- 
perseded the use of oil-lamps, and 
is much more effective, being visible 
out at sea a distance of 20 m. A 
covered way connects the 2 towers 
for the convenience of the watchmen. 
These beacons display two lights, to 
distinguish the Lizard from Scilly, 
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known to mariners by one, and fW)nz 
Guernsey, which exhibits three. Not- 
withstanding, however, the brilliant 
rays thrown for miles over the sea, 
ships, embayed in thick weadier be- 
tween the Lizard and Tol Pedn 
Penwith, are frequently lost in the 
vicinity of- this headland, and the 
cliSs are of such a character that 
it is almost impossible to render 
from them the slightest assistance. 
As an additional protection a Fog 
Organ has been erected under the 
cliffs, and in foggy weather, moved 
by a steam-engine, bellows forth in 
loud and hoarse warnings. These 
are at times so unpleasantly loud as 
to disturb the slumbers of the resi- 
dents at Lizard Town. A dan- 
gerous reef of rocks, called the Stags, 
projecting under water from the 
headland, is the cause of the great 
danger in doubling the Lizard. The 
fields near the point are based upon 
hornblende and talco-micaceous slate, 
and the traveller who has journeyed 
hither by the road from Helston will 
be struck by the contrast between the 
fertility of this patch and the barren- 
ness which has accompanied him over 
the serpentine. A single acre of this 
land is rented by the year for 4L, 
and, sown with barley, has produced 
the extraordinary crop of 90 bushels, 
the average produce in England 
being 35^ bushels. 

A more beautiful and interesting 
walk than that along the coast from 
Polpeer to Lizard Cove can hardly 
be imagined, affording as it does an 
uninterrupted succession of sea views 
over gigantic clifis, rocky headlands, 
quiet coves, bays, islets, and promon- 
tories. 

On an opposite height stands the 
Telegraph Statiofi^ an extensive and 
well-managed establishment, whence 
the arrival of every ship, as it nears 
the coast, is signidled alonff the wires 
to London and all parts of England. 
Near this the Telegraph cable of the 
Silver Bank Ck>mpany from Bilboa 
reaches the shore. 



The point below the lighthouses is 
prolonged at low water to a columnar 
rock called t/ie Bimible, which at 
other times is insulated. On the E. 
the land slopes to a bay, and in this 
direction, near the edge of -the cliff, 
is the Lion*s Den, a circular chasm 
which was formed February, 1847, 
and explains the origin of similar 
cavities, such as the Frying-pan at 
Cadgewith. It seems tolerably evi- 
dent that the washing of the waves 
below must have excavated a cave in- 
the softer part of the rock, which 
being continued, in the course of 
time caused a landslip from abov^, 
depriving the cave of its roof and 
leaving behind a crater, which is now 
entered by the sea through an arch- 
way at high water, and in rough 
weather be^s a fanciful resemblance 
to a huge boiling caldron. 

(c.) From the Lizard the pedestrian 
may walk by the cliffs to Cadgewith. 
The road from the village of Lizard 
Town is uninteresting. 

Beyond the Lion's Den he wiir 
find the romantic cove and bay of 
Househole, terminated by Pendver, the 

grandest headland to the E. of the 
izard ; and then a recess in cli£& 
which are. surmounted by slopes of 
turf, forming the Amphitheatre of- Be" 
lidden. E. of Belidden is the Chair, 
a rock most conveniently placed for 
the foot-weary pedestrian, as it com- 
mands a beautiful view of the coast 
towards the Lizard. Beyond the 
Chair are the Beast, or Bass Point, 
and the Hot Point, where the coast 
sweeps to the northward, displaying 
that fine bay which terminates at the 
Black Head, and opening to view the 
distant points of the Dodmen and 
Bame Head. After passing a cove 
called Kilkobhen, the traveller will 
reach Perranvose or Pamvose or 
Lizard Cove, the harbour of the parish. 

(d.) "By a steep road up the narrow 
valley tho traveller may return to 
Lizard Town (1 m*), passing its 
parish ch. of 
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Landewe^nacki where the last Cornish 
sermon, according: to Borlase, was 
preached in 1678. It is the most 
southerly ch. in Bkigland. The 
chancel (restored by the rector) 
and transept are Dec. The S. ^rch 
has a groined stone roof. The inner 
doorway is Norm., with a zigiag 
moulding, enclosing beneath it a 
Perp. arch. There is a squint or 
hagioscope between the choir and 
transept, and a Norm. font. This 
unpretending ch. and the adjoining 
parsonage, &c., are well sheltered by 
choice trees, iirs, cypress, and tama- 
risks, displaying care and taste in the 
incumbent. The pulpit (modem) is 
of serpentine; and there are tomb- 
stones of polished serpentine in the ch.- 
yard. A part of the ch.-yard contains 
the graves of a number of persons who 
died of the pla^e in 1 645. Between 
the ch. and Lizard Town is an old 
granite Cross, 

Those who are fond of exploring 
the lonely caverns of a rocky shore 
should take boat at Pamvose, and 
thus pursue their journey to Cadge- 
with, passing the Haven's Hugo and 
Dolor Hugo, a grand and solemn 
cavern, with a gorgeous portal of 
serpentine ; in all states of the tide 
it is filled with the sea, which, 
entering it with hoarse murmurs, 
disappears in its gloomy recesses. 
The Balk of Landewednack is a re- 
markable cliff, and is pierced with 
quarries of serpentine suited for 
polishing. 



A circuitous carriage road leads 
from Lizai*d Town by St. Ruan Minor, 
where it may be prudent to alight, 
and descend on foot the very steep 
hill, to 

2^ m. Cadgeunth {i,e, scedgewith 
= privet) (Irm: small), a pretty fish- 
ing village, in a deep notch opening 
to the sea wash between high cliffs ; 
some of which to the N. produce the 
serpentine specimens best adapted 
^or the lathe and polish. 



The chief object of coming hither 
is to see a natural crater in the rock, 
called the Frying Pan, to reach which 
the visitor must ascend the hill to rt., 
as high and steep as that he has just 
descended. Making his way throngh 
a farmyard he will reach the edge of 
the basin called the Devil's Frtfing- 
pan, the area of which is nearly 2 
acrte, and the sides 200 ft deep. At 
the top of the flood the sea enters it 
through a natural arch which opens 
to the shore, where an apparent pas- 
sage of hornblende slate into serpen- 
tine may be seen. The probable 
origin of such hollows bordering on 
the sea, like the Bullars of Bnchan 
in Aberdeenshire, has been explained 
above. The roof of the cave having 
fallen in except the entrance arch- 
way, has left behind a deep hollow 
in the cliff. On the whole it appears 
more curious than beautiful. Near 
Cadgewith are the villages of Grade 
and Muan Minor, 

The pathway along the clifife Arom 
Cadgewith to Falmouth for pedes- 
trians is described in Rte. 28c. 



ROUTE 28a. 

FALMOUTH TO PENZANCE, BY HEL- 
8T0N, MABAZIOK, AND MOUNT'S 
BAY. 

Bly. (see Rte. 26) to 

3J m. Penryn Stat. 

An omnibits to Helston runs daily 
from Penryn, the first stat. out of 
Falmouth, on the rly. to Truro. 
I It passes in the vicinity of the ^fhbe 
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Granite quarries, and the Qonntry for 
some distance round is covered with 
sur&ce-granite and roughened by 
cams. One of these is likened to the 
head of a man, surmounted by an old- 
fashioned wig, and a spring of water 
gashes from the summit of another. 

3 m. N. of Helston is St. Wendron, 
where the ch. is mainly Dec. with 
good E. window. There are Brasses 
for Warin Penhallinyk, prebendary 
of Glaseney, 1535. and for a civilian 
name unknown, c 1580. 2 m. W. is 
Sithidy, where the ch. has a hand- 
some Perp. tower, ornamented with 
figures of the evangelists. Obs. a 
Cross Brass for Roger Trelbythyanyk 
(date gone), and a modem Brass for 
Canon Rogers, of Penrose, 1856. 

14} m. Helston. (Inns: Angel, 
good; Star. An omnffms runs daily 
at 10.30 from the Angel Hotel to 
Lizard Town ; returning at 4.15.) 

Flys and waggonettes may be hired 
at the Helston Inns for the excur- 
sion to the Lizard, about 10 m. S., 
fully described in Rte. 28. 

Helston (Pop. 3432) is pleasantly 
situated on a hill, and above a pretty 
valley opening to the sea some 3 m. oflL 
In Domesday it is called Heniistone. 
It is an ancient town, and on the 
site of the present Bowling-green once 
rose a castle, now swept away. For 
more than 500 years it returned 
2 members to Parliament. Since 
the Reform Bill it is reduced to 1. 
The Church was rebuilt 1763. Very 
little copper is now raised in this 
district, the richest mines being 
worked out and deserted. 

Furry 'day is a festival which 
from time immemorial has been 
annually held in Helston on the 
8th of May, and has been traced by 
antiquaries to so remote a source as 
the Roman Floralia. Polwhele, how- 
ever, derives the name from the 
Cornish word feur, a fair or holiday, 
, and suggests that it may have, been 



instituted in honour of a victory 
obtained over, the Saxons. This 
is doubtful. The morning is ushered 
in ,by the merry-pealing bells, and 
at about 9 o'clock the people assen^ble 
and demand their prescriptive hoU- 
day. After this they collect contribu- 
tions to defray the expense of the 
revels, and then proceed into the 
fields. About noon they return, 
carrying flowers and branches, and- 
ftt)m tlus time until dusk dance hand- 
in-hand through the streets, and in 
and out of the homes, the doors of 
which were kept open pn purpose to 
allow the string of dancers to pass, 
through, preceded by a fiddler play- 
ing an ancient air called the furry- 
tune, now exchanged for a Volunteer 
band. The Furry tune may be re- , 
garded as a county air, and is heard 
at fdl seasons in Penzance and other 
Oornish towns. It will be found, 
with the words, in ChappelVs * Na- 
tional English Airs.* 

There is nothing worth particular 
notice in Helston, but in general it 
is the starting-point for an excursion 
to the Lizard, and the neighbourhood 
can boast some pretty scenery. 

A favourite toalk is to the Loe Pool 
— i.e. '*Lake Poor'^(i m. to the 
head of the lake, 2 m. to the bar at 
the lower end), the largest sheet of 
water in the county. A stream 
called the Cober (from cobraf an old 
word signifying serpentine or sinu- 
ous), rising near Cammenellis (alt. 
822 ft.), and flowing by Helston, me- ' 
anders thence towards the sea. This 
stream, being obstructed at the shore 
by a bar of small pebbles, has spread' 
over the lower part of the valley and 
formed a lake about 7 m. in drcum- 
ference. During the summer the water 
gradually filters through the barrier ; 
but in wet seasons it cannot pass off 
with a rapidity equal to its influx, and 
then it frequently rises 10 ft. above its 
usual level, and accumulates so much 
as to stop the mills which are situated 
upon the tributary streams. When 
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this occurs the corporation, according 
to an ancient custom, present the 
lord of the manor with a leathern 
purse, containing three-halfpence, 
and solicit permission to open the 
bar. This Mine of course granted, 
the mayor of Helstou engages ivork- 
men for the purpose, and, a small 
trench being cut in the sand, the 
' i)ent>up waters rapidly enlarge it, and 
ultimately sweep the entire obstruc- 
tion into the sea. The spectacle is 
really a fine one. The bar thus 
removed for a time is in a few days 
thrown up again as before. In 1807 
the Anson, a 40-gnn ship, was wrecked 
upon it, with the loss of its eallant 
commander, Capt Lydiard, and about 
60 of the crew. The lake (until 
spoiled by mine-water) was a pretty- 
object, embosomed in trees, and 
abounded with a peculiar trout and 
other fresh-water fish. On its shingly 
banks the botanist may find Corrigiota 
littoralis, or strapvoort, a rare plant. 
The woods oi Penrose (J. Jope Sogers, 
Esq.), a seat once belonging to the 
Penrose family, are the principal or- 
nament of the Loe Valley, and afford 
a delightful walk from the bar to 
Helston. At one spot the park wall 
returns a remarkable echo, by which, 
in serene weather, a sound is repeated 
six or seven times. On the opposite 
side of the lake is Nansloe House (P. 
Vyvyan Robinson, Esq.), a property 
held on the tenure of providing a 
boat and nets for the Duke of Corn- 
wall whenever he may choose to fish 
in the Loe Pool. 



ffelston to Marazion and St, MichaeVs 
Mount, 

\\ m. A road on tjhe 1. leads to 
Porthleven, a small seaport situated 
in the centre of the Mount^s Bay, 
and about 1^ m. W. of the Loe Bar. 
The harbour has been constructed 
at a great expense, and, from its 
V)Osition on a wild dangerous coast. 



would be of extreme value if more 
easy of access. In tempestuous wea- 
ther, however, when such, a refuge 
is required, it is scarcely possible to 
enter it, since the mouth is narrow, 
and the sea sets into it with extreme 
violence. The geologist will find 
much to interest him in the rugged 
shore of this neighbourhood, espe- 
cially some fine sections of trap dikes 
cutting the slate. At 

TretDovas Eeady W. of Porthleven 
(Trewavas, t. e, ** dwelling of the 
mole," " shaped like a mole-hill "), 
granite, extending fW)m Tregonning 
and Godolphin mils, abuts upon the 
sea in magnificent cli£&. On this 
imposing headland are the remains of 
a fisrsaken mine, formerly worked 
under the sea; a colunmar pile of 
granite called the- Bishop Pock; and 
a raised heach^ associated with rocks 
worn smooth by the waves, though 
now fiir above their reach. 

I m. St, Breage (pronounced Bra- 
gue), said to have been founded by 
St. Breaca, an Irish saint. 1^ m. 
N.E. of it is the tin-mine of Huel 
Vor (i.e. great work), at one time 
considered the richest tin-mine in 
the county. Lodes have been here 
found of &e unusual width of 30 ft^ 
and so rich withal as to reward the 
adventurers with a clear profit of 
10,000/. in 3 months. The old work- 
ings extend for more than a mile and 
a quarter under-ground. The Church 
is interesting as containing the re- 
mains of Mrs. Godolphin, the *' dearest 
friend" of John Evelyn, who has 
"consecrated her worthy life to pos- 
terity." (Evelyn's 'Life of Mre. 
Godolphin.' It was edited by the 
late Dr. Wilberforce, Bp. of Win- 
chester.) Notice in the ch. some 
old helmets, with the dolphin crest 
of the Godolphins. 

In this neighbourhood, on N., an 
insulated mass of granite, separated 
by a channel of slate from the granitic 
d^trict of Wendron and Crowan, con- 
stitutes the striking eminences of 
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Tregomning (or Tregonan") Hill 
(596 ft.) and Godolphin Hill (495 ft.), 
which rise from biises desolated by 
the miner. Tregonan (properly Tre- 
Conan = Gonan*s dwelling) is crowned 
by the earth-works of a hill-castle — 
the inner Tallum, 15 ft. high, was faced 
externally with rude rubble masonry 
— and shelters from westerly gales 
the old mansipn of Godolphin, situ- 
ated below it on the eastern side, 
a quadrangular building of granite, 
studded with windows, and fronted 
by a handsome portico. It formerly 
belonged to the family of Godolphin, 
which became extinct in 1785, and is 
now the property of the Duke of 
Leeds and occupied as a farmhouse. 
It is a venerable object, grey with 
age^ but is closely beset by mining 
wotks. The curious mode of claim- 
ing a reserved rent for the lords of 
the manor of Lambume, mentioned 
by Hals and Davies Gilbert, is still 
observed here on Candlemas Day. 
The minister of Queen Anne, 
connected by marriage with the 
great .Duke | of Marlborough, was 
the most eminent of the Godolphin 
family. Part of this hill is worked 
for china-clay, which is shipped at 
St. Michael's Mount and Porthleven. 
These quarries were the first to be 
opened in this country, and they sup- 
plied the clay with which the earliest 
Plymouth china was made (see Ete. 
2.3). The northern side of Tregonning 
has been lately brought under the 
plough. Godolphin Hill is the site 
of Huel Vor, or the Great Work tin- 
mine. Various etymologies have been 
proposed for the name of Godolphin : 
"Godawth," half-melted, dissolved, 
in allusion to the soft granite or 
kaolin, and ** goon," a down ; or 
**Godawth*' and "gwyp," white; 
or **Coed," woods, and "alcan," 
tin. Neither of these seems entirely 
satisfactory. 

2 m. rt is the Tillage of St, Oermoe 
(Pop. 1015), founded, according to 
tracutioD, by Germoch, a king of 



Ireland, who is said to have landed , 
at Hayle in the year 460. The Church 
is Dec, originally cruciform, but a 
Perp. N. aisle has taken the place of 
the transept. Obs. the gable cross 
of the porch and the grotesque cor- 
bels ; also on the N. side of the 
churchyard a singular sti^cture, po- 
pularly known as St, Gennoe*s Cluzir, 
and said to have been built by the 
Millitons of Pengersick. It is a stone 
seat, placed in a recess, which is or- 
namented with pointed arches, pil- 
lars, and the rude sculpture of a hu- 
man head. 

About 1 m. 1. of the road, in a 
bottom near the coast, stands 

Pengersick Castle, consisting of two 
towers (temp. Hen. VIII.), which 
were once united to a castellated 
edifice. The larger is built in three 
stories, and the other contains a 
winding flight of stairs which lead 
to the sumnut of the tower. The 
walls, which are loopholed, are lined 
with a wainscoting, decorated with 
carving, and inscribed with several 
quaint pieces of poetry, illustrated 
by paintings, much defaced, and now 
hardly intelligible. 

Pengersick, or Penrgiveras-ike, sig- 
nifies the head vxxrd of the cove. Ac- 
cording to tradition it was built in 
the reign of Henry VIII., by a mer- 
chant, who, as the story goes, acquired 
so large a fortune at sea, that, when 
he loaded an ass with his gold, the 
weight of it broke the poor animal's 
back. 

At Sidney Cove, below the castle, a 
mine has been opened, on which 
has been bestowed the good historic 
name of Sidney Godolphin, Further 
W., between Pengersick and Cuddan 
Point, is 

Prussia Cove, so named from a 
smuggler, whd here constructed and 
mounted in the cliff a formidable bat- 
tery ; but, to disguise and &vonr his 
real occupation, acted as landlord at 
an adjoining public^house, called the 
King of Prussia. At length Carter, 
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for such was ^is name, came to 
blows with the aathorities, and, un- 
maskihff his guns, fired into the Fairy 
sloop of war, which thereupon sent 
its boats against the battery, and de- 
stroyed it. In the time of Carter, 
about 1780, the smn^gler was re- 
garded almost in the light of a mer- 
chant, and such was the latitude 
allowed him by law, that no goods 
could be seized above high-water 
mark. Immediately W. of this bay 
is the romantic recess called Bessie s 
Cove, 

400 yds. beyond Pengersick lane 
end, in a fidd called Tremenke- 
veme, 1. of the road, Ue several 
large blocks of an iron gritstone 
known by the same name, and con- 
nected with the following legend. 
In the olden time, when saints were 
rife in Cornwall, St Just of the 
Land's End paid a visit to St 
Keveme, who, residing near the 
Lizard, entertained him hospitably 
for several days. After St. Just s 
departure, however, St Keveme 
missed sundry pieces of plate, and, 
suspecting the honesty of his late 
guest, hastened after him to ascertain 
the correctness of his surmises. 
Upon passing over Crousa Down 
tiie idea of resistance flashed across 
Eis mind, and he forthwith pocketed 
three large stones, each weighing 
about a quarter of a ton, and thus 
armed continued the pursuit He 
overtook his saintly brother at a 
* short distance from Breage, and 
immediately charged him with the 
robbery. St. Just feigned great 
astonisnment at so serious an accusa- 
tion, high words ensued, and from 
words the disputants soon came to 
blows. St. Keveme, however, so 
plied his pocket ammunition, that 
the afiray was shortly terminated by 
the flight of St Just, who, making 
the most of his heels, disburdened 
himself as he ran of the missing arti- 
cles. The fight being thus satis&o- 
torily concluded, St. Keverne had 
no further need of his cumbersome 



weapons, and accordingly left them 
on the ground, where mey remain to 
this day, unquestioned monuments 
of saintly prowess. It is a curioas 
circumstance that the sienitic rock, 
of which the boulders are composed, 
and which is called iron-stone from 
its excessive hardness, is foreign to 
this district, whilst blocks of it are 
scattered over Crousa Down in the 
greatest abundance. Possibly these 
boulders were ice-borne from the 
North. 

At Cuddan (i.e. dark, gloomy) 
Point the geologist will find trappean 
rocks associate with argillaceous 
slate in a manner that would lead 
the observer to assign them a con- 
temporaneous origin. The dark 
headland bears some resemblance to 
the promontory of the Start 

E. of Cuddan Point, a short } m., 
is Bessie's Cove, a rocky recess, and 
home of fishermen — a very romantic 
spot. A fisherman's cottage stands 
above the precipice, and below are 
caverns, over which hang branches 
of the tamarisk. The largest cave 
has been tilled up, since it threatened 
to undermine the cottage. 

Acton Castle is situated upon the 
cliffis W. of Cuddan Point. The lo- 
cality is wild and unsheltered, and 
the castle conmiands a prospect of 
extraordinary beauty. It was erected 
as a marine i«sidence by the late John 
Stackhouse, Esq., and was for some 
years occupied by the late Admiral 
rraed. 

Rt. a lane to Goldsithney, a village 
(on the Camborne and Marazion 
road) distinguished for its annual 
fair on Aug. 5, and for a beautiful 
view of the Mount and Mount's Bay, 
which first greet the traveller from 
the Goldsithney hills; 1. a lane to 
St Perrcmruthnoe (i.e. Perran the ele- 
vated or " highest '*), on the coast 
between Cuddan Point and Mara- 
zion. The Church is mainly Perp. 
(the chancel rebuilt^ 1861), and has 
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some cnrioos sculptured heads as the 
terminations of the hood mould of the 
S. door. The square granite font is 
of early' date. Near it is a rocky 
recess in -which a Cornish legend 
lands an ancestor of the Trevelyans, 
who, according to the story, was 
swept into the sea with the fiibled 
Lyonesse and its 140 churches, and 
was borne to this cove by the marvel- 
lous swimming of his horse. 

After passing Perran-uthnoe, i m. 

from Marazion, there is a very fine 

view from the high ground with 

Huel Hcdamanning on the rt., where 

a road branches off for Truro and 

Redruth. From this point all the 

hills of the Land's End lie in view, 

and the eye ranges from Mousehole 

and Paul Ch. to Knill's Monument 

at St. Ives. In the &r W. rises 

Chapel Cambrea, and N. the sandy 

towans glitter in the sun. Between 

this point and the turnpike we obtain 

one of the best views of St. Michael's 

Mount in connection with the distant 

coast and Penzance. On the shore 

are the Mount's Bay Mine, and a rich 

tract of land on which the ** Market 

Jew " turnips are grown. 

Mdrazion Stat, from which St. 
Michaefs Mount is to be visited (for 
both places, see Rte. 29) ; and 3 m. 
further, 

Penzance Terminus (see Rte. 27), 
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ROUTE 28b. 

HELSTON TO THE LIZARD. 

Coast Path for Pedestrians {see Map), 

Commencing a survey of the coast 
at the western termination of that 
long shingly beach which extends 
from Porthleven to the fishing village 
of Gunwalloe, the traveller will pass 
the precipitous Halzaphron (i.e. West- 
em Sea) Cliffs, and reach the Church of 
GunwaUoe^-& lonely an|d picturesque 
15th-centy. structure, of no great 
architectural interest, continually 
sprinkled with the spray of the sea, 
and having a detached belfry built 
on solid rock asainst a steep ascent 
W. of the ch. ; the rock forms a ppr* 
tion of the W., N., and S. walls. 
Many shipwrecks have occurred 
here; and the ch. is said to have 
been an offering from a survivor, 
who vowed he would build it where 
the sounds of prayer and praise 
should blen^ with the voice of the 
waves from which he had escaped. 
The ch. is ded. to St. Winwsdoe, 
who lived here as a hermit, and died 
529, Abbot of Landeveneck in Brit- 
tany. 

[2 m. inland from Gutiwalloe is the 
Church of 8t Cury or St. Corantyne, 
who was, savs tradition, consecrated 
bishop of (Cornwall by St Martin, 
and after converting all the district, 
died 401. The S. doorway is Norm., 
the ch. itself mainly late Dec. A 
remarkable hagioscope is formed at 
the junction of the chancel and tran- 
sept <*by a large chamfer of the 
angle, supported by a detached 
shaft and arches to small responds of 
similar character." There are simi- 
lar hagioscopes at Landewednack 
and St. Mawgan in Manege (see Rte. 
28). Either this ch. or that t)f 
Menheniot in East Cornwall (see 
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Rte. 23) (both ded. to SU Corautyn) 
was the first in whieh the Liturgy 
' was read in English. In the church- 
yard is a monolithic cirosst 9 ft. high.] 

From Gunwalloe we reach 

li m. Poljew, a sandy cove, where 
the coast assumes a character of 
rrandenr. A short distance from 
Poljew is 

1 m. Bellurian Cove, known to geolo- 
gists for its conglomerate, which, 
containing fragments of graowacke 
limestone, appears to support the 
hornblende slate. The descent to it 
commands a striking view of Mullion 
Island, which is about a mile in 
circumf., and bears a resemblance 
to the figure of a huge animal 
crouching in the sea. The passage 
between this island and the mainland 
is called the Gap, The clifis to the L 
are crowned by the Cathedral, a pin- 
nacled group of rocks, to which the 
stranger should climb for a prospect 
over the Mount's Bay. He can then 
descend to that romantic recess 

1 m. Mullion Cove (see Ete. 28). 

1 m. inland of the spot is Frada- 
nock Cross. 

2^ m. up the valley from the cove 

The village of Mullion, with its 
venerable Perp. Church, described in 
Rte. 28. 

Proceeding again along the brow 
of the cliffs (the path is no longer 
than the road to Lizard, 7 m.), the 
traveller will observe below him 
the Mullion Gull Mock detached from 
the shore ; and then visit in succes- 
sion the grand promontory of Pra- 
danack Head and Velkm Point, from 
which the cliffs sink to a sheltered 
recess called 

3 m. Gtie^aze,hu.t better known by 
the name of the Soap Bock, This is 
situated in the ravine leading down 
to the .cove, and consists of serpen- 
tine traversed by large veins of stea- 
tite, a dull white substance, which, 
being unctuous to the touch, has 
originated the name of Soap Bock. 



Steatite is pure magnesia, and is the 
** French chalk ** used by tailors and 
bootmakers. It was formerly em- 
ployed in the potteries, and largely 
quarried at this spot. 

Just S. of Gue-graze is a sheer 
precipice of 250 ft., piercied at the 
base by a cavern called Pigeon^s Hugo 
(pron. ougo ; in the Land's End dis- 
trict pron. ftlgo and fflgan; Welsh, 
Ogof, a cave). It is accessible only 
from the water and during the finest 
weather. Tfie Horse, a narrow ridge 
slanting to the sea, is the next feature 
of interest; and then the bold head- 
land of *the Rill, commanding a 
superb prospect over the Mount's 
Bay and the best general view of 
the clustered rocks of Ky nance Cove. 
On its summit is the Apronrstrimj, 
a heap of stones which the country 
people aver were brought to this 
spot by the Devil. He came hither, 
they say, with an apron full of 
stones to build a bridge across the 
Channel for the convenience of 
smugglers, and was hurrying with 
his load to the edge of the clifi; 
when his apron-string broke, the 
stones were thrown to the ground, 
and in despair he abandoned his 
enterprise. ^ m. from the jiUl is 
the far celebrated 

Kynance Cove (see Ete. 28). 

Proceeding again on onr route 
along the coast, we ascend at once to 
the Tor Balk, or Tar Box, an excel- 
lent point of view for Kynance Cove ; 
and then cross a hollow to the Felloic 
Cam, a precipice 200 ft. high, 
separated by the sea from an in- 
sulated rock called Innis Vean — i.e. 
little island. Beyond it vre soon 
reach a remarkable spot known 
as Holestrow, where the fkce of 
the cliff has &llen in ruins. To 
Holestrow succeeds Caerthillian, a 
ravine traversed by a stream -which 
flows through it to the sea^ and of 
interest as the point where the mica- 
slate of the Lizard rises from beneath 
the serpentine, and furdier remark- 
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able for its botanical rarities, such as 
X/Otus hispidus, TrifoHum bocconi, T, 
mollineni, and T. sirictum; the three 
species of trefoil^ according to Mr. 
Johns, being peculiar to this part of 
Cornwall and of England, From 
Caerthillian a walk of some 20 min. 
"will bring the wanderer to the 

Old Lizard ffeadf where he will rest 
awhile to admire the view ; and then 
proceed to the sandy cove and fisUng- 
village of Folpeer, Rte. 28. 



ROUTE 28a 

THE LIZARD— CADGEWITH TO 
FALMOUTH. 

Pedestrian Boute by Helford Ferry, 

The usual course is to return from 
Cadgewith direct to Helston ; but 
those who are desirous of completing 
a survey of the Lizard district will 
find references below to localities 
which deserve attention (see Map). 

First, the romantic Valley of Pol- 
tesco, about 2 m. E., is well worth ex- 
ploring by all who are fond of wild 
and rocky scenery. Calleon Oove is 
its termination on the shore. Kennaok 
Cove, further E., is a pretty cove with 
a sandy beach ; and ^e Black Heady a 
bare and gloomy promontory, but 
remarkable for the beauty of its ser- 
pentine. This rock beyond Cadge- 
with assumes a dark green colour, 
and constitutes the coast round the 
Black Head to 

Cofoerack C&oe (about 6 m. from 
Cadgewith), to the ^logist a very 
interesting spot, since the great 
mass of serpentine is here suc- 
ceeded by a beautiful rock, which 



continue aloiig the shore as, far as 
the Manacles y and predominates in 
the interior through the greater part 
of the parish of St, Keveme. It 
appears to have compact felspar for 
its base, in which are embedded 
crystals both of diallage and horn- 
blende. At Coverack, between the 
{>ier and the rivulet, veins of the 
atter mineral may be seen traversing 
the serpentine; and here also you 
may obtain specimens of striated 
felspar of a violet colour, and, below 
high-water mark, pieces of diallace 
metalloide 6 or 8 inches in length. 
This cove was the scene of the 
shipwreck of the ' Dispatch,' in Jan. 
1809, when Major-Gen. Cavendish, 
and more than 60 other officers and 
soldiers, returning from Corunna, 
perished ; they have a monument in 
the neighbouring Ch, of St. Eeverne, 
The village is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, and in its vicinity is ** a little 
mill, the smallest you ever saw, kept 
jogging by a tiny rill." — C. A. J. On 
the high ground of Crousa (Cross) 
or Crotcz Dovm, N.W., are the large 
masses of diallage rock called the 
Brothers of Grugith (i,e, "of the 
heath"). 

The Manacles are rooks Well known 
and dreaded by all coasters. The 
name is a corruption of ''Maen 
eglos," i,e, church stone. 

About 2 m. N.E. of Crousa Down 
lies the church-town of St. Keveme, 
The country people have a saying that 
no metal mil run within the sound of St, 
Kevem^s bells, and account for it by a 
legend that their patron saint, having 
been treated with disrespect by the 
inhabitants, denounced a curse upon 
the parish. However, a belt of land 
situated between the church and 
Coverack Cove possesses such ex- 
traordinary fertility that it has been 
called the Garden of Cornwall. Its 
richness is attributed to the decom- 
position of hornblende, diallage^ and 
felspar. The Church, which is the 
largest in the W. of Cornwall, is 

a 2 
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mainly Perp. (parts of the N. usle 
are E. Eng.). Many original bench- 
ends remain. The oak from which 
abej are made is traditionally said to 
have been srown on Cronsa Down, 
now a wilderness of rocks. The 
geologist will find schistose green- 
stone, cut by veins of diallage, on 
the shore at Portlioustock ; a bed of 
serpentine, which has the appearance 
of naving been thrust up violently 
among die hornblende slates between 
Drcmna Point and Porthalhf N. of 
St. Keveme ; and a pudding-stone, or 
conglomerate, composed of rounded 
fragments of slate, in which veins of 
quarts are visible, near the Dennis 
Creek, S. of St. Anthony. In the sea 
off St. Keveme lie those dangerous 
rocks called the Manacles (see ante\ 
the scene in May, 1855, of the ship- 
wreck of the emigrant ship ' John/ 
when 191 lives were lost. 

Mdnacamj i,e, ''the Monks," 1| m. 
S.W. has become celebrated b^ the 
discovery of titanium in its vicinity. 
The mineral which contained this 
metal was found in the stream of Tre- 
p>nwell Mill, and was a titaniferous 
iron. 

Manaocan Church is E. Eng. (chan- 
cel and transept — ^the chancel roof is 
perhaps original). The S. doorway is 
£. ^lorm., and one of the best 
examples in Comwidl. Out of the 
S. wall of the nave grows a large fig- 
tree — ^the diameter of the trunk being 
about 10 inches. Manaccan is also 
known in Cornwall as having been 
the residence of the Rev, R, Polvchele, 
author of a history of the county, 
who for several years was rector of 
this and the adjoining parish of St. 
Anthony. Ti^emaynej an old house in 
the parish of St. Martin, once be- 
longed to Captain Wallis, who dis- 
covered Otaheite, and was bom near 
Camelford. From this old seat the 
family of Tremayne of Heligan took 
their name. (Tremayne means '* the 
-^wn place," or "dwelling near the 



stone** %,e, some remarkable stone.) 
It is now the property of itev. Sir 
Vyell F. Vyvyan. 

2 m. W. of Manaccan 

St, Anthony in Meneage 0.«. stoni/ 
district\ stands on a neck of land 
between the Helford river and the 
Durra, an exceedingly pretty spot 
The Oiurdi of St, Anthony is situ- 
ated on the shore at the base 
of a promontoiy called Dinas, and 
at high water is but little elevated 
above the sur&ce of the sea. It 
originated, according to a legend, 
in tne following manner : some per- 
sons of rank sailing from Normandy 
to Blngland were overtaken by a 
storm, when they made a vow to 
St. Anthonv to build him a church 
if he would guide the ship into a 
place of safety. The saint acceded 
to their supplication and conducted 
the vessel into Gillan Harbour, 
and the passengers, mindful of their 
promise, erected the church upon 
the spot where they landed. The 
small size of this parish favours the 
idea that it was severed from Ma- 
naccan on some occasion of this 
kind. The chancel may be £. R, 
but the rest is Early Perp. ; the font, 
which is ornamented with angels 
bearing shields, is as old as the 
chancel. Great and Little Dinas are 
two ancient entrenchments com- 
manding the entrance of the river, 
and were occupied as military posts 
during the civil war of Charles. 
The latter was taken by Fairfax in 
1646, but is now a rabbit warren. 

The Helford River, about 1 m. wide 
at the mouth, branches into pictu- 
resque creeks, which penetrate the 
country in various directions, ft is 
said by Carew to have been in former 
days much frequented by pirates, 
" whose guilty breasts," he adds, 
"with an eye in their backs, look 
warily how they may go out again." 
On its shore, by Manaccan, is Bosa^ 
han Housej T. Grylls, Esq. 

About } m. N. of Manaccan is 
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Helford, a hamlet prettily embowered 
in trees, and the Ferry across the 
Hel River .or creek, here nearly a 
mile broad, which leaves a wide ex- 
panse of soft mud bare at low tide. 
Hence a good road runs in 

6^ m. to Falmouth (Bte. 26). 
There is also a cross field-path leading 
to the Coast-Guard stat. and Swan- 
pool, along the cliff to Falmouth. 



ROUTE 29. 

PANZAKCE TO THE L1ZABD, BY HABA- 
ZIOK AND ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 

.Penzance to St, MichaeVs Mount: 
3 ^,^hy road, 2 m, by water; or by 
train to Ifarazion Boad Stat., which is 
1 J m. from the Mount. 

N.B. St. Michael's Mount being 
an island 8 hrs. out of the 24, the 
visitor starting from Penzance about 
3 hours before low water will be 
able to cross to it on foot by the 
rough stone causeway } m. long, 
connecting it with the shore, without 
having recourse to boats, which are 
few and not handy, and cost 5s, or 68. 
for a party. At neap tides or in 
rough weather the causeway some- 
times remains under water 2 or 3 
days together. 

The road to St. Michael's Mount 
leaves Penzance by its suburb Chyan- 
doWf — Chy-au-dour, i.6. ''house by 
the water" — in which are the Tin 
sineUinj-houses and tannery of the 
Messrs. Bolitho. It crosses Chyandow 
Brook, which descends in a muddy 
stream from Ding-Domj tin-mine (see 



Rte. 2J). It then starts fairly for 
Marazion, the view of the bay and 
its fabled Mount being hid by the 
sea-wall and rly. embankment, by 
the side of which it runs, skirting 
on 1. the Eastern Green and som6 
low marshy land now drained in part. 
This consists mainlv of a bed of peat 
from 3 to 8 ft. thick, covers a bed of 
'sea-sand 12 ft. deep, and below that 
a so-called ** submarine forest " — oaks 
and hazel prostrate, and lying in all 
directions. A similar ''forest" ^x* 
tends W. of Penzance for some dis- 
tance. The road passes along the 
shore to 

Marazion Stat., or Market-Jew, a 
name still applied to it by the 
country people (^Tnn, Godolphin), a 
town in ancient times supported by 
the pilgrims who resorted to the 
shrine of St. Michiiel. Marazion 
(Pop. 1545) is generally said to have 
been named by the Jews, who had 
here their market for tin ; though the 
learned researches of Prof. Max 
Miiller have failed to discover any 
connection whatever between the 
Jews and this place. '* Marghas/' 
"maras" (Cornish), is a market; 
Ion and iou are both plural termi- 
nations ; so that " marghasion " anc|l 
'* marghas-iou *' both signify the 
"markets," and afford satisfactory 
etymologies for both " Marazion 
and ** Market-Jew." That Marazion 
was a very ancient smelting^place 
for tin is proved by the discovery, 
in 1849, of the fragments of a bronze 
furnace within a rude building of 
unhewn stones near the western 
boundary of the town. The town 
was pillaged by the French in the 
reign of Hen. V III., and again by the 
Cornish rebels in that of ^ward VL, 
and owing to the suppression of the 
priory, and the growing importance 
of Penzance, it never recovered its 
former prosperity. The parish 
Church is St, Hilary, 1 m. E., burnt, 
except the tower, in 1853. This is 
of Early Dec. date^ and very hau4<- 
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some. The geologist will find be- 
tween this place and the Greeb 
Point, at low water, the back of a 
fault well displayed. A causeway 
400 yds. long, but flooded 8 hrs. out 
of tfce 12 by the tide, runs from 
the, beach to 

8t. MicMeVs Mounts skirting on 
the rt. an insulated mass of green- 
stone, resting on day-slate, called the 
Chapel Bock, and once crowned with 
a chapel, at which the pilgrim halted 
before climbing the Mount. There 
are now no traces of such a building ; 
but Leland mentions it. At the 
base of the^ Mount lies a fishing-town 
of 38 houses with a Pop. of 132, 
furnished with a harbour capable of 
admitting yessels of 500 tons. It 
was visited in 1846 by the Queen 
and Prince Albert; an event com- 
memorated by a metal tablet in the 
wall of the E. pier, and by a brass 
footstep marking the spot on which 
her Majesty placed her foot on land- 
ing. From the sea the hill rises 
abruptly to a height of 230 ft., its 
margin of sea being about 1 m. in 
circumf. The body of the hill is of 
granite, but its N. base of slate ; and 
from this circumstance, as exhibiting 
various phenomena at the junction 
of these formations, this rock of St. 
Michael has excited some geological 
controversy, A section on the N.W. 
side of the rock shows 2 irregular 
patches of granites bedded in the 
slate, with veins of quartz traversing 
both slate and granite. 

The visitor ascends to the summit 
by a rocky path, winding and stony, 
the same by which the pilgrims of 
old plodded their way up, guided by 
a granite Cross, After kissing the 
relics and paying their fee to the 
priest, they descended by another 
path on the opposite side, where 
another cross still marks the way. 
At the foot of the rock is a draw- 
well about 6 fath. deep, and a little 
'ay up a tank called the GianVs 



Well, The Casile is now s^proaehed 
by a modem lod]g;e and archway. 
An open flight of steps leads to the 
entrance, in front of which is a small 
battery mounted with guns.. The 
view hence is very fine. The original 
building was not only a fortress, but 
included a Church also, which con- 
tained the shrine of the Archaengel, a 
much frequented resort of pilgrims 
from all quarters of Europe. The 
oldest part remtdning is the Central 
Tower of 1 4th or 15th centy. ; other 
portions and insertions are Perp. 
Gothic. Early in the present centy. 
(182(i) it was fitted up as a dwelliog 
in the " Carpenter Gothic " style, 
and the present owner. Sir John 
St. Aubyn, has very properly re- 
placed this by more suitable con- 
structions. The interior is not very 
interesting; the owner allows it to 
be seen in the absence of the family. 
The principal rooms are the hall 
and the chapeL The hall was the 
refectory of the monks, and is now 
called the Chevy Chase Roomy because 
surrounded by a cornice represent- 
ing beasts of the chase. At the 
upper end of this apartment are 
the royal arms and date 1660; at 
the lower the escutcheon of St. 
Aubyn. The door i? old and of 
Perp. date ; the oaken roof in the 
style of that of Crosby Hall. It 
contains some old furniture. The 
dwelling-rooms are principally re- 
markable for the views they com- 
mand, and for a quiet only dis- 
turbed by the deep murmur of the 
sea, or the noise of the howling 
wind. The rooms, erected by Sir 
John St. Aubyn, upon the site 
of the ancient conventual build- 
ings, are surrounded by an elevated 
and broad terrace with an open 
granite parapet, and contain some 
family portraits, besides a very 
pretty picture by Opie of his niece 
Miss Bums, and another by the same 
artist of Dolly Pentreath. At the E. 
end of the buildixig is a handsome 
Cross, and on the S. side a garden. 
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Following this terrace yo\i reach a 
double flight of steps, surmounted by 
an old sculptured Cross^ which leads 
into the Chapel of Perp. date, with a 
to-wer on the N. side. The windows 
are Perp., except the E. window, 
"wldch is modem. The stalls were 
put up in 1804. The chandelier re- 
presents St. Michael, surmounted by 
the Virgin and Child. During the 
repairs a low Gothic doorway was 
discovered in the S. wall: it was 
closed by masonry, and had been con- 
cealed by a platform, but, upon being 
opened, revealed a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a vault, in which were found 
the bones of a large man but no 
traces of a coffin ; a mysterious cir- 
cumatance which gave rise to many 
conjectures as to the fate of the indi- 
vidual who had been here immured. 
From the chapel a staircase leads to 
the top of the Tower, which should be 
ascended for the sake of the prospect, 
and also for a view of the stone lan- 
tern on its S.W. angle. This tower, 
dating from the early part of the 
15 th centy., is the most ancient por- 
tion of the building, and the loftiest. 
Its summit is 250 ft. above the sands. 
The lantern is popularly called St, 
MichaeCa Chair, since it will just 
allow of one person sitting down in 
it ; but this, a common feat, is not 
devoid of risk, as the lantern projects, 
and it requires a dexterous move- 
ment of the body to return to the 
tower. Ladies, however, not un- 
frequently find courage for the ad- 
venture, as there is a conceit that the 
husband or wife who first obtains a 
seat in this chair will thereby gain 
the ascendency in domestic afi'airs. 
It was undoubtedly a stone lantern 
or beacon, by which the fishermen 
were guided to their port in the win- 
ter; the grooves for the glass, and 
holes for the bars, remaining distinct. 
The will of Sir John Arundell, 1433, 
gives 138. 4d. to the light of St. 
Michael in the Mount. A similar 
lighthouse existed on the top of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas at Ilfracombe. 



. Siatory, 

The old Cornish name of the 
Mount, according to Carew, -was 
Caraolowse in Coujae, " carreg deug 
in coes," usually interpreted the 
Orey Booh in the Wood ; and seems 
to favour the tradition that the 
mount was once clothed with trees 
and situated some distance from the 
sea. William of Worcester asserts 
it positively, and gives the mount 
the English name of the '^ Hoar rock 
in the wood." Prof. Max MuUer 
(* Chips,' voL iii.) shows that Wor- 
cester confoimds the traditions of 
the Norman Mount St. Michael 
with the early history of the Cornish, 
and considers that the English name 
arose in the monastery from a con- 
fusion between the two places. The 
Cornish name does not, he suggests, 
mean the ** Hoar Eock in the wood," 
but "the Old Rock of the tomb"; 
and the terms '^Mons Tumba in 
Comubia," '' St. Michael in Tumba," 
are used to describe the Cornish 
mount, after it became connected 
with the mount in Normandy — fre- 
quently called " Tumba." Thus the 
supposed authority for the surround- 
ing forest vanishes altogether. If 
the mount was evter surrounded by 
wood it must have been in days 
when the submerged forest of Mount's 
Bay was flourishing, and this takes 
us Dack to the age of the Mammoth 
and Mastodon. 

At a very early time this romantic 
eminence was consecrated to religion. 
Old legends assert that the archangel 
St. Michael appeared to some hermits 
upon oi^e of its crags ; and tradition, 
pointing to a large rock on the 
western side, as the spot where this 
vision was seen, has given it the 
appellation of St Michael's dJiair, 
a name erroneou^ly transferred to 
the lantern on the tower. Milton 
in his * Lycidas ' has alluded U> this 
apparition in the following hues : — 

'* Or whether thou, to our moist vows deny'd 
Sleep'st by the fabl^of fiellerus old, 
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Where the great vlAlon of the gyiArrted Mount 7 
, Looks toward Namancosaod Hayona'a bold, . 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with 

mth. 
And, ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth.** 

V We have notices of the Mount hav- 
ing been a hallowed spot long before 
Edward the Confessor granted it to 
St. Michael in Normandy, and there 
is a legend that in the 5tli centy. St. 
Keyne, a damsel of royal birth, came 
here on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of its tutelary saint. At the Con- 
quest, Edwara's monastery fell to the 
share of Robert Earl of Mortain, 
who bore the standard of St. Michael 
in the Norman host, and who con- 
firmed the grant which had already 
been made by the Confessor, bestow- 
ing St Michael's Mount in Cornwall 
on the great Benedictine House of 
St. Michael " in periculo maris '* on 
the opposite coast of Normandy. 
The Cornish St. Michael's was at 
first a mere cell ; but afterwards ob- 
tained a distinct corporate character, 
^nd had a convent, a seal, and a per- 
petual prior. The rock and build- 
ings are on a small scale compared to 
those of St. Michael's in Normandy : 
but it is probable that the resem- 
blance of the two rouks suggested 
the grant of Edward the Confessor. 

Both Mounts were fortresses as 
weU as religious houses; both con- 
tained garrisons as well as convents ; 
and it is remarkable that the same 
tradition of extensive lands and 
forests submerged by the sea is cur- 
rent of both (but see ante). Under 
the authority of parliament this 
priory was transferred by Hen. V. 
to the new monastery of Sion, to 
Vhich it belonged until the Disso- 
lution. After that period the families 
of Arundell of Lanheme, Milliton, 
Harris, Cecil, and Basset successively 
became its proprietors, and about 
the year 1660 it was sold to the St. 
Aubyns. It is now the residence of 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., M.P. for 
W. Cornwall. 

The military annals of the Mount 



commence with King Richard's cap- 
tivity, when Henry de PMneroy 
gained possession of the place, and 
held it in the interest of John. 
Upon the return of tiie king, how- 
ever, the garrison surrendered, and, 
according to the tradition, Pomeroy, 
in despair, caused himself to be bled 
to death. In the reign of Edward 
IV. the Earl of Oxford and some 
companions, having fled &c«n tho 
field of Bamet, approached the 
Mount under the disguise of pil- 
grims, and, thus effecting an entrance, 
prepared to defend themselves to the 
fast extremitv. They repulsed seve- 
ral attacks by the sheriff of the 
county. Sir John Arundell, who was 
slain on the sands and buried in the 
Mount Church, and they resisted m 
manfully as to obtain a pardon. In 
the reign of Henry VII. Lady Catii- 
erine Gordon, the wife of Perkin 
Warbeck, here found a temporary 
asylum, from which she was taken 
by Lord Daubeny, and delivered to 
the king. Again, during theorising 
of the Western Counties in 1540 
(temp. Ed w. VI.), the Mount attracted 
the notice of the country, when its 
Governor, Humphrey Arundell of 
Lanheme, having joined the rebels, 
it was taken by a party for the king, 
but retaken by the insurgents, who, 
passing the sands at low water, 
stormed the base of the hill, and then 
the summit, by carrying trusses of 
hay before them to deaden the shot. 
They were, however, eventually 
driven out, and their leader paid the 
penalty of his treason on the scaffold. 
The last event of a military nature 
which occurred at the Mount was its 
reduction by the parliamentary 
troops under Colonel Hanmiond. 
Upon this occasion the garrison 
made a stout defence under the com- 
mand of Sir Francis Basset, and upon 
capitulation obtained ^rmission to 
retire to the Isles of Scilly. 

For the antiquary the Mount of 
St. Michael possesses additional in* 
terest as having been considered the 
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Iktts of Dibd. Siculns, to which the 
Oreek merchants traded for tin. 
This, however, is at least doubtfol ; 
and if the island can be identified at 
all, Wight (Yectis) seems to have the 
best claim. But it is probable that 
the 'Ictis' of Diodorus repiresents 
more than one insulated '* empo- 
rium *' for tin. (See Jn^rod. for some 
remarks on this subject, and on the 
supposed intercourse of the Fhoeni- 
ciauB with Cornwall.) 

The Route from Mount's Bay to 
The. Lizard is the same as Bte. 28a 
reversed. 



ROUTE 30. 

FEN2AKCE TO THE LAND'S END, THE 
LOQAN BOCK AND ST. BURTAN. 

10 m. to Land's End ; first 4 hilly. 

Omnibuses daily in summer, start- 
ing about 9 ; returning in the even- 
, ing ; fare Ss. They stop an hour or 
two at Lajid's End and at Treen, 
near the Logan. 

Rt the road turns away from 
Mount's Bay at the fishing village 
of Newlyn ; passes the Gothic church 
and Tin Smelting Works. It leaves 
on rt. Castle Homeck — at the top of 
the hill rt. the direct road to St. tTust 
turns off. Among the trees on rt 
stands 

1 m. Trereife (pronounced Treeve\ 
D. P. Le Grice, Esq. The house is 
partly covered with a yew-tree, which 
has , been trained against it (see 



Rte. 27). Observe the 4 avenues at 
the junction of the 4 roads. 

l| m. Buryas Bridge. Beyond, rt., 
is Tretoidden, E. Bolitho, Esq. Op- 
posite the lodge an old cross. 

2i m. The village of Driff; on 
rt. the road to Suhcreed; on 1. a 
road leading to Paul, and Lamoma 
Cove; places, however, which are 
more accessible from Penzance by* 
the S. road. 

3i m. The road 1. leads to St. 
Buryan, by which place we propose 
to return. 

4 m. The road ascends Tregonebrls 
HiU, remarkable for its musical 
name. After passing on rt. a ^ large 
upright stone, it now emerges upon 
the open furze cominon, in the midst 
of which, near a solitary cottage, you 
must climb '^the stone hedge" if 
you wish to see the Nine Maidens^ a 
small rude-stone circle on the farm 
of Boscawen^Un, The original num- 
ber of stones is uncertain. It 
is 81 ft. in diam. ; and there are 
now 9 stones, 3 of which are pros- 
trate. There is one larger stone, 
8 ft. 6 in. high, in the middle of the 
circle. A Wekh triad ranks " Beis- 
cawen in Danmonium" among the 
three ** Gorsedds (places of judgment) 
of poetry '* in Britain ; ana this Bos- 
cawen has been pointed out as the 
place meant. (Boscawen signifies 
the " dwelling by the elder-trees.") 
The circle is, however, probably se- 
pulchral. 

5J m. Crowz an wra (the Cross by 
the wayside), Rt. a road to St. Just, 
1. to Buryan; rt. are the hills of 
Bartinn^ViU^ Chapel Cam Br6. The 
latter is more accessible from this 
road than from Sancreed. . 

7 m. Quaker^ BuriaUgroun^y a ' 
walled enclosure now disused. We 
have now a sea-view before us, and 
rapidly descend to 

9 m. St Sennen Church-town, 387 
ft. above the sea. The Inn was 
for a long time the ** first and last " 
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inn in England, but the proprietor has 
built another, called the ''Land's 
End or Point Hotel/' on the Land's 
End itself, where very tolerable 
accommodation can be procured. It 
is, however, only open in summer, 
and is frequently full. 

St. Sennen Church Is a small 
weather-beaten building, calling for 
no special remark. Near this is a 
Trinity Board SUUion, also a Tele- 
graph Stat 

10 m. The Inn at the Land's End 
18 a homely hostelry, close to the 
cliffs, and about 200 ft above the 
sea, furnishing food and lodging. 
In dne weather, an hour or two may 
be pleasantly spent wandering along 
the edge of the cliffs. 

LancP8 Endy the Furthest Land 
—the "Penwithstart" (i,e. the 
"start" (Sax.) or" end" of Pen- 
with, as the hundred is still called. 
Penwilh (Gelt), signifies the " chief 
headland"), the Bolerium of the 
ancients, and the most westerly 
point of England, is whollv com- 
posed of granite, darkened by the 
. spray of the sea and the mists 
driven past it from the Atlantic. Its 
extreme point, a long low promon- 
tory of granite, bristling with spines, 
dcbcends into the sea like the snout 
of an alligator. It is pierced by a 
natural tunnel, and is not abiove 
60 ft. in height, but the cliffs rise 
on either hand to a much greater 
elevation, and below them, in gloomy 
recesses, lie huge rocks, rounded 
like pebbles and eternally buffeted, 
and the mouths of caverns in 
which the voice of the sea is never 
hushed. The view includes an ex- 
panse of ocean which, when the 
winds are abroad, presents a spec- 
tacle of grandeur which is truly 
sublime. The line of coast, as seen 
from this promontory, terminates N. 
with Gape ComwaU (alt. 230 ft.), 
and between that point and the 
Land's End is indented by Wiite- 
*k2 Bay, which affords a shelter to 



vessels when the winds are adverse 
in the Channel It is said that this 
bay was the landing-place of Athel- 
stan after his conquest of Scilly, of 
King Stephen in 1135, of King John 
when he returned from Ireland, and 
of Perkin Warbeck in his final at- 
tempt upon the crown in 1497. Some 
rare microscopic shells are to bo 
found upon its sands, and on its 
western side, near Sennen Gove, a 
patch of slate enters the granite. 
Under the point of the Land's End 
is the Pele (a spire) Bock; out at 
sea N.N.W. the SharJt^e Fin; to the 
S. the Armed Knight, cased in solid 
stone; and on the profile of Gam 
Kez Dr. Johnson's Head, a very 
whimsical resemblance, even to the 
wig. 

1} m. W. from the shore the 
Longships Lighthouse rises from a 
cluster of rocks. It was erected in 
1793 by a Mr. Smith, whose enter- 
prise was rewarded by a toll to be 
levied upon shipping for a limited 
number of years. It is now under 
the jurisdiction of the Trinity House. 
The tower is built of granite, and 
the circumf. at the base is 68 ft., the 
height from the rock to the vane of 
the kintem 52 ft., and from the sea 
to the foot of the building 71 ft., and 
yet the lantern has been frequently 
shivered by the waves. The patch 
of slate which runs out from Sennen 
Cove constitutes the rock upon which 
the lighthouse stands, tlie rest of the 
duster consisting of granite. 

In dear weather the Islcmds of 
Scilly, about 9 leagues distant, 
may be distinguished upon the 
western horizon. Their appearance 
under a setting sun is eminently 
beautiful, but they ara more fre- 
quently visible in the light of a 
dear morning. There is a tradition 
that these islands were once con- 
nected with the mainland by a tract 
of countrv called the Lyonesse — that 
"sweet land of Lyonease," where, 



according to the poet, fell the heroic 
King Arthur, when — 

*' All day long the noise of battle roU'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea." 

Spenser has given us a glimpse of 
this legendary region/ which he 

E laces on the confines of Fairyland ; 
at the chroniclers enter into par- 
ticulars, and tell us how it contained 
140 parish churches, and was swept 
away by a sudden inundation. At 
the present day the sea which flows 
between Scilly and the mainland is 
known by the denomination of Le- 
thowsouj, or the Lioness; the race 
between the Longships and the 
Land's End being distinguished by 
the name of GH^ben^ or the KetUe*s 
JBottom. 

The Wolf Lighthouse stands upon 
a dangerous rock of felspar-por- 
phyry, called the Wolf, situated 8 m. 
8.W. fix)m the shore. It is sur- 
rounded by deep water on all sides 
btit the S.E., from which a reef ex- 
tends. The rock rises in the highest 
part only 17 ft. above low water, 
and stands du'ectly in the way 
of ships making for the channel; 
so dangerously that in 1860 the 
Trinity Board determined to build 
a Lighthouse on it. Exposed to a 
terrilic sea, the difficulties and dan- 
gers of erecting such a structure 
on it were as great as ever be- 
set the work of an engineer. The 
foundation was begun in March, 
1862 ; but only 83 hours' work could 
be done in tijat year, although every 
opportunity was eagerly seized. The 
building weis continued till 1869, 
when the last stone of the tower was 
laid. It yioa designed by James 
Walker, Engineer of the board, and 
superintended by Mr. Doaglas. The 
tower is 116 ft. 4 in. high : the diam. 
at the base is 41 ft. 8 in. It is built 
of granite, each stone being dove- 
tailed horizontally and vertically, 
and secured by strong bolts of yellow 
metal. The strength and solidity 
are more apparent than in the Eddy- 
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stone or the Bishop Kock light- 
houses; but these far exceed the 
Wolf in grace of outline. The cost 
of erection was 62,7262. The light 
exhibits alternate flashes of red 
and white at half-minute intervals.r 
Landing on the rock is not easy. 
The tides round it are very strong, 
and ^* set " about it in a circle, giving 
little chance to the strongest swim- 

It is an interesting but rough 
walk along the shore 1^. to Gape 
Cornwall and Botallack Mine, which 
is about 5 m. dlst. (See Rte. 31.) 

There are several striking points 
on this part of the coast. 

Pedn Men Dhu^ the Head of Black 
Bock. The Sharks Fin lies between 
this headland and the Longships; 
and the Irish Lady rises from the 
waves at the foot of the cliffs. A 
very perfect specimen of a diff-casUe 
may be found between the Land's 
End and Pedn M§n Dhu. It is 
called Maen Castle. 

Sennen Cove and its little village, 
boastiug a pilchard-fi&hery and fi^- 
cellars. Here the traveller has en- 
tered Whitesand Bay. Obs. the 
junction of the granite and slate. 

Cam Olva, the Cam at the head of 
the Breach : the breach being called 

Vellan Breathy the MiU in the 
Sand. The origin of the name of 
this sandy hollow was ascertained 
a few years ago, when the remains 
of a tin streamworh, together with 
the skeleton and horns of a deer, 
and an oak with its branches and 
leaves, were discovered about 30 ft. 
beneath tiie surfEu^e. The shore 
scene here is of singular beauty. 

Cam Toiuan^ the Cam in Hie Sand, 

Cam Barges, the Kite^s Carn. 

Cam Crease, the Middle Cam, ' 

Cam Keij the Cam by tfie Sedge. 

Aire, the Inner Point, as inside 
Gape Gornwalt. This headland is 
tibe northern boundary of Whitesand 
Bay. 
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Cam Seaihe (SccLtha = a ferry boat), 
i.e. a protecting cam for boats, ifi 
the E. point of the cove. 

Pol Ledan, the Broad Pool. 

Cam Vfssacks, the Outside JRoek^ 
BO called from a rock lying off the 
point. 

8t, Levan, a Temote and lonely 
place, consisting of a ch. and a couple 
of cottages. The Churchy though 
late Perpen. (the transept may be 
rude £. £ng.), is well worth a 
visit, if only for its situation in a very 
pretty valley. The bench-ends are 
good. Remark especially two, close 
to the entrance, representing jesters 
in cap and bells. In the porch is 
a curious square stoup. There is a 
fine old Cross in the ch.-yard, and 
lich-stones and a small cross at the 
entrances. Near the edge of the 
cliff, and on the rt.bank of the stream, 
is the ruin of the ancient baptistery 
or well of St. Levan, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, supported himself 
by fishing. He caught only one 
f sh a day. But once, when liis 
sister and her child came to visit 
him, after catching a chad, which he 
thought not dainty enough to enter- 
tain them, he threw it again into the 
sea. The same fish was caught 3 
times : and at last the saint accepted 
it, cooked, and placed it before his 
guests, when the child wrs choked 
by the first mouthful, and St. Levan 
saw in the accident a punishment 
for his dissatisfaction with the fish 
which Providence had sent him. 
The chad is still called here " chack- 
cheeld " = choke-child. 

Pedn Maen an Mor^ the stone head- 
land in the sea. At its foot is 

Manach Point, the Monk*8 Point, 
a pile of granite. 

Porih Kemow (now spelled Porth- 
eumow), the " Port of Cornwall," or 
perhaps more properly " Port of the 
horn," i,e. horn-shaped. The rocks 
are ma^iificent, and the sands formed 
entirely of curious shells. As many 
as 150 varieties have been found; 
but the abundance of certain species 



depends in « measure on the direc- 
tion of the wind, which, to be favoulv 
able, should blow from the shore. 

Por SeUi, the Cove of Eels (ix, 
conger eels). 

Pedn Voujider (a lane'), a narrow 
cove. The finest view of Treryn 
Castle is to be had from this spot. 
The Logan rock is seen on the second 
ridge of rocks inland. 

Lan^s End to Logan, Carriage 
Boad, 

The rather dreary carriage road 
from Land's End reaches by a steep 
ascent at the end of 

4 m. Treen (Tre-ryn = town of 
the promontory or cape), a village 
with a small Inn, f m. distant from 
the Logan, which is reached by a 
croiss field-path, along the tops of the 
stone hedges. 

Treryn Ca^He, or Treryn Dinas, is 
a magnificent headland of granite, 
which by itself would amply repay 
an excursion from Penzance; but 
besides possesses great interest as 
the site of the celebrated Logan 
Stone, a block of granite weighing 
upwards of 60 tons (65*8 tons, Ma- 
cuUoch), but so nicely balanced that 
it may be made to oscillate on its 
point of support. In 1824, however, 
this roc'klng-stone was deprived of 
much of its former interest, when a 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, in command 
of a revenue cruiser — perhaps incited 
to the feat by the confident assertion 
of Borlase, that ** it is morally im- 
possible that any lever, or indeed 
any force, however applied in a me- 
chanical way, can remove the Logan 
Rock from its present situation" — 
overturned it with the assistance of 
his boat's crew. It was an expen- 
sive frolic, as the Admiralty ordered 
the officer to replace the stone. This 
arduous duty was accomplished 
at the end of the same year, the 
Government, at the request of the 
late Mr. Davies Gilbert (who also 
subscribed most handsomely to the 
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work), lending maclimery, &c., for 
it The rock basins in the granite 
are remarkable. They are said 
to have been used by the Drjiids 
in their religious ceremonies. 

The headlstnd of Treryn seems 
to have been a Sanctuary or Fortress 
of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country; it is isolated by a triple 
entrenchment of earth and stones, 
forming a line of defence of whioh 
the vallum is about 15 ft. high. 
Hence the title of cagtle. Many 
of «the Cornish headlands are cut 
off from the mainland by a sort 
of scarp . and breast-work. The 
"Black Head" in St. Austell 
parish is a good example. Others 
are to be traced on Ramehead, 
the Dodman, Cudden Point, and 
Tintagel. These ** cliff castles" 
have been assigned to Britons, Ro- 
mans, SasLons, Danes, and Irish ; but 
it seems quite impossible to deter- 
mine by whom they were origin- 
ally constructed. Similar remains 
exist on the W. coast of Scotland, 
and are frequent on the coast of 
Wales, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of St. David's. Passing through 
' this ancient rampart, we gain the 
promontory by a very steep descent 
leading to a narrow isthmus, and 
scale it by a well-worn path. The 
best point of view is from the E. 
group of rocks, whence the Logan 
8.tone is first seen, and the CaaUe- 
peak, the summit of the pile, is 
reached by climbing up the natural 
crannies and steps in the rock and 
squeezing through a narrow 'fissure, 
a somewhat difficult scramble. The 
granite, shaggy with byssus (old man's 
beard), is weathered into rhomboidal 
masses, and, assiuning in places a 
porphyritic character, is marked by 
vivid colours. On either side the 
eye gazes down over the edge of 
abrupt precipices upon the sea 200 
or 300 ft below. 

Many hours may be pleasantly 
passed here. Along the steeply 
shelving shore are numerons fine 



I cams, and so dear is the water that 
! the sands below it may be seen 
moving as the waves roll past. Cor- 
morants cluster on the outlying rocks, 
and little companies of mullet and 
bass wander from cove to cove, while 
fragments of some recent wreck 
may be seen drifting past with the 
current. ^___^ 

Leaving Treen village by a very 
steep descent, and equally steep 
ascent on the other side, the road 
passes through an uninteresting 
country, till we reach 

St. Buryauy now consisting of a 
Church and a few cottages, but once 
a place of note, and ^q seat of a 
college of Augustinian canons, said 
to have been founded by Athel- 
stan after his conquest of ScHly, on 
the site of the oratory of St. Buriana, 
"a holy woman of Ireland," accord- 
ing to Leland. The present Church, 
(date 15th centy., Henry VII. — ^but 
an early Norm, arch is built up on 
the N. side of the chancel, and the 
granite font is perhaps E. Eng.), 
probably the 3rd which has stood 
here, is of rather large size, with a 
nave, and N. and S. aisles. It is 
built of Ludgvan granite, a fine 
grained stone of a kind whioh no 
longer is found in Ludgvan, or the 
neighbourhood. The fine tower is 
90 ft. high, and commands an exten* 
sive view land and seawards. In 
1814 the building was repaired, and 
a fine rood-screen destroyed, the loss 
of which is much to be deplored. 
A few of the fragments have been 
pieced together, and placed across 
the ch. in their original position. « 
The carving is fine bold work, of 
grotesque figures and demons among 
foliage, grapes, &c. A door in the 
S. wall is the entrance to a staircase, 
which led to the rood-loft. Near 
the porch is a Cross raised on 5 steps, 
of unusual design. There is a second 
Cross at the roadside. (Small models 
of the latter cross are to be obtained 
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at Mr. Procter'B shop in Pen- 

This parish was the birthplace of 
Wi&tam Noy, attorney-general to 
Charles I., bom 1577. 1 m. Sja. of 
the ch., on the estate of Borllven, are 
the remains of an ancient chapel. 

The direct road to Penzance (6 m.) 
18 by Driff. A detour of 3 m. will 
include Lamoma Gove and St. Paul 
on the way (see Bte. 27). 

Not far from St. Buryan, on an 
estate called Trewoof or TroovCy is 
the FogoU, a subterranean passage 
36 ft. long, 5 ft wide, and 6 ft. high, 
formed of two parallel walls of un- 
hewn and uncemented stones, and 
roofed with stone slabs, with a branch 
passage at the side. Its entrance 
is now nearly hid under the gorze- 
bushes. Its age, use, and orig^ are 
equally unknown. 

i m. beyond Trewoof, on the St. 
Buryan road, is the hamlet of BdUeit 
or Boleigh (accent on the last syl- 
lable), the Place of Slaughter, or the 
HouM of Blood, traditionally the 
scene of the final overthrow of the 
Britons by Athelstan in the year 
936. The Pipers, rt. of the road, 
are two large upright stones, 12 and 
16 ft. in height, standing 320 a 
apart, and perhaps mark the burial- 
place of those slain in this fight. 
They have received their present 
appellation from their vicinity to 
a stone circle called the Merry 
Maidens, but are also known as the 
Criant's Grave, a name which is cer- 
tainly more appropriate, if we con- 
sider them as memorials of a place 
of sepulture. It may, however, have 
originated in their resemblance to 
the head and tail stones of a grave. 
Beyond Boleigh we pass the hamlet of 

Newtovm, We are here on high 
ground, witii a delightful view over 
the country, which is rendered beau- 
tiful by the wild valleys and the 
many crofts of furze, heather, and 
grey stones. A turn in the road 



brings us to a wayside eroM aiad a 
solitary cottage. Immediately oppo- 
site, by the side of a gate, is a hoUA 
done, and in a field 1. of the' road, 
on the estate of Rosemodris, a circle 
of stones known as the 

Batons Men, the Stone Dance or 
Dancing Irenes, and popularly as the 
Merry Maidens, from a legend that 
these stones were once yoimg women, 
Who were thus transformed for danc- 
ing on the Sabbath. This remark- 
able monument consists of 19 stones 
of no great size, all of which are now 
upright, and is supposed to have 
originated the name of the £Birm on 
which it is situated (Bosemodris — 
t.6. Khos modris — the moor of the 
circle). 

1 m. W. of Lamoma (Bte. 27, 
Ezo. /.) is the headland of Cam 
Boscavjen, remarkable for some rocks 
so placed as to form an archway, 
through which a person can pass. 
Their arrangement has been attri- 
buted by Borlase to the Druids, but 
is probably naturaL Boskenna, G. D. 
Bevan, Esq., but the property of 
Thomas Paynter, Esq., is near this 
headland, and is as wild and secluded 
a place of residence as can well be 
imagined. 

Penzance (Rte. 27). 



ROUTE 81. 

PENZAKOB TO ST. JT78T, OAFE OOBN- 
WALL, AKD BOTALLAOK MINE, BT 
8AK0REED. 

Omnibus daily from Penzance to 
Si Just and back. 

The direct road to St Just by 
Newbridge is about 7 m. There is 
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little of interest on this road. ^ The 
road by Sancreed is longer and more 
hilly, but possesses more interest, 
p>assing as it does through Sancreed 
church-town, and* near Ccter Bran, 

For the first 3 m. from Penzance we 
follow the Land's End road as far as 
the Tillage of Driff, where our road 
turns away to the rt. and in about 
1^ m. reaches 

iSancreed,apicturesqtielittle Church 
Qsde 15th centy., of no architectural 
interest) surrounded by trees. In 
the vestry are some panels of the 
old rood-screen, curious, though not 
very early. Observe a Cross on the 
churchyard-wall near the gate ; and 
a still finer one 7 ft high in the 
churchyard itself, having on it among 
other emblems the lily of the Virgin, 
a rare emblem on these crosses. The 
dedication of this ch. is uncertain 
(perhaps Sancreed is equivalent to 
8t. Faith). The road ascends soon 
after leaving the village, passing be- 
tween Sancreed Beacon on rt., and 

[1 m. W. of the village, Caer Bran 
on 1. The summit of this hill is 
crowned with the remains of an old 
castle, Caer Bran CaMley or Bourtd, 
similar to that at ChOn. (See Bte. 
27, Kxc. g.) The castle is now little 
more than a heap of ruins, though 
its circular form may be distinctly 
traced. 

^* Near Cairn Uwj, close at hand, 
is a curious subterranean gallery, 
walled on the sides, and covered 
with flat slabs of granite ; it is partly 
fallen in, and cannot easily be en- 
tered." — Blight This is one of the 
remarkable caves of which the gal- 
leries at Trelowarren (Rte. 28), and 
the"Fogou" at Trewoof (Rte. 30), 
are the most perfect examples. 
The higher end of the cave con- 
sisted of a circular floor 12 ft. in 
diam., covered with an overlapping 
roof or "bee hive" of granite. Be- 
tween this hill and Chapel Cam 
Brd is a relic, the ruins of a Baptis- 

[CoruwaU,^ 



tery dedicated to St. Euinus, and 
known by the name of Cliapel Uny, 
It stands near a well, to the waters 
of which are attributed many won- 
derful qualities. 

The hill of BaritW (usually trans- 
lated the hill of fireSt but query ?) alt. 
689 ft, the highest eminence in the 
vicinity of the Land's End. The 
hill across the hollow to the S. W. is 

Chapel Cam Bre. This, perhaps, 
is more easily ascended from the 
Land's End road. One of these 
hills, however, should be climbed 
tor the sake of the prospect, which 
from the small girth of this part of 
the peninsula includes a wonderful 
expanse of water. The chapel which 
crowned the hill of Cam Bre has dis- 
appeared entirely. The mining field 
of St. Just, and the rough hill of Cam 
Kenidjack (alt. 640 ft.) to the N., 
present a dreary scene. From Chapel 
Cam Brd, Mount's Bay (E.) assumes 
the appearance of a lake, in which 
St. Michael's Mount is an island. 
On a clear day Scilly (W.) is per- 
haps better seen from these heights 
than from the Land's End itself.J 

Betuming to the road, from which 
we have strayed, we pass on rt. 
Bostreay a farm of about 500 acres, 
converted by Col. Scobell, of Nan- 
cealverne, from a howUng wilderness 
into smiling pastures. . Descending 
the hill, we have a glorious expanse 
of sea before us. 

Bt. is BaUeswidden Mine, one of 
the largest tin mines in Cornwall. 

IJ &, Just Church-tovm (in Pen- 
with), pron. Joost — the Church is 
dedicated to St. Justus, the com- 
panion of Augustine — (Commercial 
Inn), (Pop. of parish, 9290.) Omni- 
buses to and from Penzance daily; 
generally leaving St Just in the 
morning, and Penzance in the after- 
noon. The Church is a 16th-centy. 
I building on the foundation of au 
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earlier one. The sculptured cape of 
the piers and the E. windows of the 
aisles sbonld be noticed. The chan- 
cel was rebuilt in 1834. 

In the village near the Com- 
mercial Inn are the remains of an 
Amphitheatre or Rounds "plane an 
ffuAry,'* a " playing place/' 126 ft. 
in diameter, originally with 6 tiers of 
stone steps, ami till lately the scene 
of wrestling matches on Easter and 
Whit Mondays and Tuesdays. There 
are now no remains of the steps, 
and the amphitheatre itself is much 
filled up. It was here that *^ miracle 
plays" were performed in Cornish 
(see Irdrod.) "The bare granite 
plain of St. Just, in view of Cape 
Cornwall, and of the transparent sea 
which beats against that magnificent 
headland, would be a fit theatre for 
the exhibition of what in those days 
of simplicity would appear a serious 
representation of the general history 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Ke- 
demption of man, however it might 
be marred occasionally by passages 
of lighter or even of ludicrous cba- 
racter. The mighty gathering of 
people from many miles round, 
hardly showing like a crowd in that 
extended region, where nothing ever 
grows to limit the view on any side, 
with their booths or tents, absolutely 
necessary when so many people had 
to remain three days on the spot, 
would give a character to the assem- 
bly probably more like what we hear 
of the so-called religious revivals in 
America, than of anything witnessed 
in more sober Europe." — Norrie^s 
'' Ancient Cornish Drama, ii. p. 
466. The great surviviiig relic of 
such performances — the miracle play 
at Ammergau in Bavaria^should 
also be remembered. 

N.E. of St. J^st is Cam Kenid- 
jcuikj a hill with a temarkable pile 
of rocks on it. The stone Tumulus 
explored by Mr. E Borlase is one 
of the most curious in Cornwall. It 
appears to resemble the Picfs houses 



of the N. of Scotland. Directly S. of 
it a stone circle called the Merry 
Maidens, about 72 ft in diameter, 
consisting at present of 15 stones — 
10 erect and 5 fallen. 

Cape Cornwall is about 1 m. W. of 
St. Just. A footpath leads to it. The 
junction of the granite and slate here 
may be seen very well (see Gurnard's 
Head, Bte. 27), especially on the 
beach to the N. E. in Porthleden Cove, 
below Boswedden Mine. On the isth- 
mus connecting the cape with the land 
the ruins of an ancient chapel called 
St. Helen's Oratory are still to be 
seen in a field called Parc-an-chapel. 
From the top of the cape there is a 
fine view to the southward of the 
cliffs as far as the Land's End. At 
the very point is the old engine- 
house, now disused, once belonging 
to lAttle Bounds, a submarine mine. 
In part of these works, significantly 
called SavealVs Lode, the avarice of 
the miner has actually opened a 
communication with the sea, and 
the breach, which is covered every 
tide, is protected by a platform 
caulked like the deck of a ship. The 
noise of the waves is distinctly heard 
in every part of the mine. 

The Brisona, or the Sisters, two 
dangerous rocks between 60 and 
70 ft. in height, are situated about 
a mile off this headland. A reef 
nearer the shore is called the Bridges. 
Carrirkgloose Head (the Hoar Bock), 
immediately S. of Cape Cornwall, 
should be visited, as it commands a 
most interesting view of the coast. 
In Pomanvon Cove, just S. of it, is 
a fine example of a raised heach, 
15 ft. above high-water mark. 

Botallack Mine, about 15 m. from 
St. Ives, and 2 from St. Just, lies 
1} m. N.N.E. of Cape CJomwall. It 
is an interesting walk for those who 
are not afraid of a scramble through 
the busy scene of Bostoedden Mine, 
and up the steep ascent of Kenidja6k 
CasUe, Here some remains of au 
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old fortification may still be traced ; 
and at the Bunny Cliffs, a little S. 
of Botallack, some " old men's work- 
iTigs" as what are supposed to be 
the surface-works of the ancient 
miners are generally called. 

On the next headland is the Botalr 
lack Mine (tin and copper). Admis- 
sion to the interior of the mine is to be 
gained only by an order obtained at 
the company's oflBce in Penzance. 
The external view of the mine and of 
its singular position would alone re- 
pay the traveller. The scene there 
unfolded exhibits one of the most 
singular combinations of the power 
of art and the sublimity of nature 
that can be imagined. Gloomy pre- 
cipices of slate, which have success- 
fully defied the ocean itself, are here 
broken up by the operations of the 
miner, and are hung with all his 
complicated machinery. The Crown 
JEngine, well known for the wild 
exposure of its position, was lowered 
down a cliff of 200 ft. to the ledge 
it now occupies, for the purpose of 
enabling the miner to penetrate be- 
neath the bed of the Atlantic. The 
first level of this mine is 70 fath. 
from '' grass," and extends upwards 
of 400 ft. under the sea, and the 
Iraveller who should venture to de- 
scend into its dreary recesses may 
be gratified by hearing the booming 
of the waves and the grating of the 
stones as tbey are rolled to and fro 
over his head. The lode, consisting 
of the grey and yellow sulphuret of 
copper, crops out in the Crown Rocks 
l>elow the engine. The cliffs are 
composed of hornblende alternating 
with clay-slate; and contain a store 
of curious minerals. There is now 
a iMTge •* diagonal shaft" or in- 
clined plane called Boscawen shaft, 
which runs from just above the 
water's edge in an oblique direction 
out under the sea. By this means 
the mine is now worked at a cheaper 
rate, and is much better ventilated. 
Boscawen shaft was commenced in 
May, 1858, owing to a discovery two 



years before of a vein of copper cor- 
responding with the deposit they 
were then working on. The simi- 
larity of the strata led the agents to 
suppose that they were on the head ' 
of another rich bunch of copper. 
Having satisfied themselves of this 
by probing the ground, the shaft 
forthwith was commenced, and from 
20 to 50 men were employed in 
rising and sinking from the different 
levels to communicate with the shaft 
from that time to the 22nd of March, 
1862, on which day the first tram- 
waggon laden with copper ore was 
drawn to the surface. The rails 
are so laid that little or no motion 
is felt in ascending or descending 
in the waggon, which is capable of 
holding 6 or 8 men with comfort, and 
nearly a ton of ore. The length of 
the shaft is over 400 fath., or nearly J 
a mile ; and, although it has not been 
driven through much solid ground, 
its cost has been estimated at lOZ. 
per fath., or 4000Z. Apart from the 
difficulties of sinking the shaft were ' 
the removing of the 24-in. cylinder 
engine, and building the house for 
its reception. Those who, some 
years ago, witnessed the lowering 
of the machine over the face 6f the 
rugged cliff, 150 ft. high, left with 
an impression that it could never 
again be removed ; but in 1 863 many 
who thus thought saw the huge 
boiler and beams drawn to the very 
top of the cliff, and again relowered 
to a new resting-place. Botallack 
Mine was visited by the Prince and 
Princess of Wsdes in July 1865. 

1 m. The Levant Mine, another of 
the submarine mines: The levels 
run under the sea for a distance of 
40 fath., and to a point at which the 
roof is calculated to be not more 
than 10 ft. in thickness. From here 
to Penzance by the road is nearly 
3 m. 

2 m. Pendeen Cove, The objects 
of curiosity here are the granite 
veins'* penetrating the slate at the 

1 2 
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junctions of the two fonnations as we 
nave seen at Gape Cornwall and the 
Gurnard's Head; and in a garden 
at the village of Pendeen a cave or 
excavation called Pendeen Vau^ con- 
sisting of 3 passages, the two end 
ones branching off from the outer- 
most. The sides incline inwards, 
and the cave is closed at the top 
with flat stones. The outer passage 
only can be explored at present. 
The others are closed by fallen 
stones. Such caves may have been 
places of concealment during the 
British period, but by whom they 
were first constructed is quite un- 
certain. The old seat of Pendeen 
was the birthplace of Dr. Borlase, 
the antiquary. The house is now 
used as a farmhouse ; the family (in 
whose possession, however, it still 
is) having moved inland to Caatle 
Jlomeck, 

The traveller had better order his 
carriage to meet him at Pendeen vil- 
lage; he can then return to Pen- 
zance by the Morvah and Penzance 
road, or by the direct Pendeen and 
Penzance road, a di stance of about 8 m. 
Ascending the hill we pass oa rt. Cam 
Kenidjack, with its curious pile of 
rocks. The plain below is the "Gttmp" 
(Com— a level tract). Just beyond 
the summit we enter the direct St. 
Just and Penzance road, about 4 m. 
from Penzance. Descending the 
hill, 200 yds. rt. is a rude-stone 
circle (called Tregeseal Circle or the 
Nine Maidens) on the moor ; and a 
furlong N.B. of the circle are two 
caves called "Giants' Graves,*' which 
may reward examination. At the 
bottom of the hill wo pass the vil- 
lage of Nevobridge, [A road hero 
branches off to the rt. ; and about 
i m. beyond the junction is the vil- 
lage of Trtten, on the hill above 
which is a " round " or circular en- 
closure, about 125 ft. diameter. 
Near its centre a circular pave- 
ment of broad unhewn granite slabs, 
with small stones in the interstices, 
and about 10 ft. in diameter, was 



discovered in 1845.] Between New- 
bridge and Penzance there is little 
of interest, with the exception of 
fine views of Mount's Bay. 

2^ Treenethack Crow on rt. ; the 
clump of trees on 1. is Lesingey 
Boundt an old fortification. Below 
us on rt. is Trereife (D. P. Le Grice, 
Esq.). 

i m. The Land's End road is 
joined. 

Penzance (Rte. 27). 
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THE 6CILLY ISLANDS; PENZANCE TO 
ST. mart's, HUGH TOWN, TBESCO. 

Steamers daily — except Sundays 
— ^in summer from Penzance Pier to 
Hugh Town Pier, St. Mary's — and 
back; distance 36 m., and time, 4 
hoars each way. 

The steamer, on quitting Mount's 
Bay, passes sufficiently near to the 
coast to afford views of the grand 
granite cliffs extending from the 
Logan Rock to Land's End, and 
sights the lighthouses which warn 
ships from this most dangerous shore, 
the Wolf Bock, the Longships, &c. 
(See Rte. 30.) 

Threading the navigation of St. 
Mary's and Crow Sounds, intricate 
from their ree& and currents, it lands 
its passengers on the pier at Hugh 
Town. 
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Of the 30 OP 40 islands forming 
the Scilly Group, only 5 at most are 
worthy the attention of strangers. 
St. Mary's (containing the capital, 
Hugh Town), Tresco or Trescaw 
(on which are the residence and 
beautiful garden of Col. Smith), 
St. Martin, Bryher (near Tresco), 
and St. Agnes (lighthouse with a 
revolving light). 



History, 



In visiting these islands care 
should be taken to employ only ex- 
perienced boatmen (at least 2), and 
to secure stout boats. The roc^s, 
the winds, and the currents are 
sufficiently capricious and dangerous 
to require strangers to be cautious. 

The Islands of Scilly are about 30 
m. from the Land's End. The in- 
ducements to visit them are their re- 
mote and wild position, the beauty 
and grandeur of the rock scenery, 
and some antiquities. Lodging- 
houses and good inns are to be found 
at St. Mary's. The group consists 
of about 40 islands bearing herbage, 
but only five have any human habi- 
tations on them; the others, with 
a number of islets of rock, being 
tenanted by gulls and rabbits. 



List of the Principal Islands. 

Acres. 

St. Mary's .. ..about 1600 

Tresco „ 700 

St. Martin's . . . . „ .550 

St. Agnes . . . . „ 350 

Bryher ,. 300 

Samson „ 80 

St. .Helen's .... „ 40 

Annette .. .. „ 40 

Tean „ 35 

Great Ganniley .. „ 35 

Arthur „ 30 

Great and Little Ganniomic 10 

Northwithial .... „ 8 

Gweal „ 8 

Jittle Ganniley .. „ 5 



The Scilly Islands have been 
claimed as the true " Gassiterides " 
or " Tin Islands " of the Greeks ; 
an appropriation which is at least 
doubtful, since no tin is at present 
found in them. The " Gassiterides '* 
of Herodotus and Strabo probably 
embraced the whole tin-producing re- 
gion of Western Britain. Ausonius 
is the first writer who describes them 
as the SiUinas Insutx. In this appel- 
lation we are of course to recognize 
the present " Scilly,** said to be de- 
rived from 8Uya, the Gornish for 
conger y or from SuJlelt, a British word 
signifying tite rocks consecrated to the 
sun. The latter derivation will be 
probably adopted by the traveller 
who has beheld these islands from 
the Land's End by simset, when they 
appear like dark spots on the disc of 
the setting luminary ; but the real ety- 
mology is most probably to be found 
in a Cornish word signifying '* di- 
vided," t.6., separated from the main- 
land. Tavistock Abbey had posses- 
sions in the Scilly Isles in the reign 
of the Confessor. 

In the great civil war the Scilly 
Islands long held out for the 
king. In 1645, after the defeat of 
the royal cause in the West, they 
sheltered Prince Charles ; but a hos- 
tile fleet having formed a cordon 
round the island^, the prince fled to 
Jersey when the first opportunity oc- , 
curred. The most memorable event 
of which these isles have been the 
scene was their fortification in 1649 
by Sir John Grenville, the royalist 
who took so active a part in the 
restoration of Charles II. He con- 
verted these lonely rocks into a 
stronghold for privateers, and with 
these he swept the neighbouring 
seas, and so crippled the trade of 
the Channel that the ParUament at 
length fitted out a powerful fleet 
under Blake and Sir George Ayscue, 
and to this Grenville was force^ 
to surrender June 1651[. 
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The Soilly Islands are now in- 
cluded in the Ducby of Cornwall. 
In the reign of Elizal>eth they appear 
to have been divided among a number 
of proprietors, from whom they were 
bought np by the crown ; and from 
that period to 1830 they were rented 
by the family of Godolphin. At 
present Col. Smith Domen is Ihe 
lessee, or Lord Proprietor, of these 
lonely ides. The inhabitants, who 
are principally sailors, fishermen, 
and pilots, are a long-lived race 
when spared by the boisterous sea 
which surrounds them; but the 
frequency with which this element 
demanded avictim, previously to re- 
cent improvements in their pilot and 
fishing craft, is denoted by a saying, 
that /or one who dies a natural death 
nine are drowned. The Sdllonians, 
however, make excellent sailors; 
and seem to have a power of ^* getting 
on in the world " in whatever calling 
they embrace. 

The chief produce of Scilly is 
early vegetables, potatoes, &c., which 
within the last few years has given 
rise to a very fiourishing trade, 
many tons of vegetables being an- 
nually despatched to the markets 
of London and Bristol. The value 
of property in the islands is in- 
creasing, but their population is de- 
creasing. In 1851 it was 2627, but 
in 1881 it had fallen to 2315; the 
number of inhabited houses had 
declined from 456 to 430, and all 
the people have been removed from 
Samson, thus reducing the number 
of inhabited islets from 6 to 5. 

The isles of Scilly are wholly com- 
posed of granite, outlyers of that 
series of granitic highlands which 
extends through Cornwall to Dart- 
moor. They are traditionally said to 
have been once united to the main- 
land. The striking feature of the 
Scilly Islands is their luxtiriant 
vegetation^ and the extreme mild- 
ness of the climate and rarity of 
frosts, encouraging the growth of 



many plants unusual, at least in the 
open air, elsewhere in Great Britain. 
The mean temperature of the summer 
is 58° Fahr.. of the winter 45°. and 
in consequence not only myrtles, 
geraniums, verbenas, New Z^and 
flax, and such like, grow to the size 
of trees ; but aloes, cactus, and 
prickly pear occur in the open air 
nearly as strong in growth as on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The 
chief botanical feature is the fern 
tribe,"* and in particular Asplenium 
marinumy or sea-spleeuwort, which 
grows to an imcommon length in 
the damp caverns of the coast. 

The botanist, as he rambles round 
the islands, may also notice the Ar- 
chill (Bocella tinctoria), a lichen 
which yields a valuable red dye, and 
grows abundantly in Scilly. 



8t, Mary' 8 (Pop. 1532, circumf. 
about 9 m.) is the principal island, 
and Huqh Town its capital. {Inns : 
Hugh House Hotel; Tregarthen's.) 
Hugh Town is built on a sandy 
isthmus which connects a peninsula 
with St. Mary's. This peninsula is 
crowned by Star CasHe, at an eleva- 
tion of 110 ft. above the sea, and was 
probably the origin of the name of 
the town, as Borlase tells us that 
heugh ^gnifies a high piece of land 
projecting into the water. The town 
has a Pier, reconstructed in 1835-8, 
and an excellent harbour, called the 
Pooly bounded N. by Cam Morval, 
and entered between the Cow and 
the Calf rocks. The most prominent 
and interestingbuilding on the island 
is Star Ca«f2e, a fort erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth, projecting in 
eight salient angles. Over the en- 
trance is the date 1593, and the 
letters E. B. (Star Castle was 

* The flora as well as the topography of 
the«e islands :<re fully described in Mr. North's 
' Week in the Isles of Scilly/ published by 
Bowe of Penzance, and Longman of London, 
in 1850. 
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erected by Francis Godolphin, whom 
Elizabeth knighted in 1580, and 
made Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. 
The Scilly Islands formed an import- 
ant station in those days of war with 
Spain ; and the queen specially en- 
couraged Gkxiolphin in his plans for 
their better protection.) In the 
yicinity of the cattle is tfte Garrisonj 
with its batteries, park, and delight- 
ful Promenade, 

At the E. end of the main 
street stands the New Churchy built 
in 1835, chiefly at tlie expense 
of the late Lord Proprietor. A 
fragment of the Old Church (in 
whiuh are some curious monuments 
of the time of the Puritans — parti- 
cularly one of the Governor of the 
i:iland during the Gonmionwealth) 
is situated } m. from the town, and 
is still used for burial services. 
Here lie the bodies of many un- 
fortunate mariners shipwrecked on 
these most dangerous coasts ; among 
them many of the crew and pas- 
seuj^ers of the German steamer 
Schiller, lost on the Letarrier Beef, 
May, 1875, when 311 persons were 
drowned. In the New Church are 
memorials of those who perished with 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Oct. 22, 1707. 
This was a melancholy disaster. A 
fleet, on its return from the siege of 
Toulon, came unexpectedly upon 
Scilly, in thick and tempestuous 
weather. The admiral's ship, the 
Association, struck the Gihtone 
Mock, and went to pieces in a few 
minutes. The Eagle and Bomney, 
line-of-battle ships, shared a similar 
fate, and only one man was saved 
out of these three ships. He was 
thrown upon a reef called the HeU- 
wecUhers, where he was obliged to 
remain for some days before he could 
be rescued. The fireships Phoenix 
and Firebrand ran ashore ; the Boyal 
Anne passed the Trenemer Mock so 
closely that it carried away her 
quarter gallery ; and the St. George 
had even a narrower escape. She and 
^e Association struck the GilstoiiQ | 



together, but the waves which stove 
in the one floated the other into deep 
water. 2000 officers and men perished 
on this occasion. 

In a walk round St. Mary's (keep- 
ing the sea on your rt.), you i^ould 
wend your way to Peninnia Head, a 
magnificent group of rocks, and by 
far the finest headland in the islands. 
Here you will particularly notice, 
on the higher ground, the Kettle and 
Pans, the largest rock-boMns in the 
W. of England ; the Monk's Cowl, a 
mass of granite above ati amphi- 
theatre 100 ft. high ; the Tooth Bock, 
or Elephants Tusk, S. of the Kettle 
and Pans, with a rock-basin on its 
vertical side, a puzzle to those anti- 
quaries who maintain that such 
cavities were made by the Druids, 
and once held holy water; I'iU's 
Parlour, a small recess under the 
Tooth Bock ; and beneath the Par- 
lour a deep cleft, into which the sea 
is perpetually plunging. — Piper's 
Hole, a small cavern, containing a 
spring of fresh water, which the 
islanders absurdly represent as pass- 
ing under sea to Piper's Hole in 
Tresco. — The Pulpit Rock, a fine 
example of decomposition in the 
horizontal joints, to the top of which 
you should climb. Below, in the sea, 
IS a lonely rock .called Carrick- 
stame ; and on the high ground the 
Tower, used as a station in the trigo- 
nometrical survey, and 140 ft. above 
the level of mean water.— Cam Lea, 
the W. point of Old Toum Pay, de- 
corated with pillars of granite. At 
Old Town are some fragments of an 
ancient castle, and in the neighbour- 
hood some remains of the Old Chur^, 
— The Gianfs CcLstle^ a cam anciently 
fortified as a cliif-castle. Here there 
are numerous rock-basins, and on 
the W. side of the promontory, near 
the edge of the cliff, a logan stone, 45 
tons in weight, so exactly poised that 
a child can move it. N., several 
barrows on the neighbouring hill.— 
Porfh MeUiek (i.e. coye of willows), 
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the bay in \?hich the body of Sir 
Gloudesley Shovel was washed ashore 
(a patch of shingle, which encroaches 
on the grassy shore, is shown as his 
first burial-plaoe). Here it was hidden 
hy the islanders, who had stripped 
and plundered it. A large emerald 
ring, known to have been worn by 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, was found in 
the hands of some fishermen, who 
made prompt confession, and pointed 
out the resting-place of the body. 
(See Lord Stanhope's ^ Queen Anne,' 
p. 312.) His body was afterwards 
taken to Plymouth, where it was 
embalmed, and was then conveyed 
to Westminster Abbey. 

S. of Forth Hellick bay, on Sal- 
lakee Hill, are two ancient Crosses^ 
now part of a stone hedge ; and £., 
on the high ground, the Gianfs 
Chair, from which, says Borlase, 
drawing on his imagination as 
usual, the arch-Druid was accus- 
tomed to watch the rising sun ; and 
the 8un Bock, N. of which (\ m.) are 
three large rock-basins in a cavity 
where a tool could by no possibility 
have been used. In this vicinity are 
several long barrows, known as the 
Oianta* Graves, one of which Borlase 
opened but found in it neither bones 
nor urns. Deep Point, the easternmost 
point of the island. PeUew's Redovbt, 
named after Lord Exmouth, who, 
when Capt. Pellew, commanded at 
the Scilly Islands.-— On this part of 
the island is the Telegraph, com- 
manding a panoramic view, the top 
being 204 ft. above the sea. 

Tresco or Treaeaw, about 2 m. 
distant from Hugh Town (Pop. 899), 
second only to St. Mary*s in point 
of size, is the first island in dignity, 
being the residence of the Lord Pro- 
prietor, Col. Dorrien Smith, who 
succeeded Mr. Augustus Smith, the 
late monarch and great benefactor 
of the Scilly Islands. His mansion 
occupies the site of the ancient 
Abbey of Tresco, which was founded 
as early as the llOth centy., and was 



annexed to Tavistock' Abbey in tlie 
reign of Hen. I. In front of the 
house is a delightful terrace, and 
above it a hill which commands a 
panoramic view of the islands. With 
Mr. Smith's permission the stranger 
should visit the gardens, which 
strikingly illustrate the genial and 
equable nature of the climate, and 
contain, in addition to their rich 
store of plants, some remains of the 
old Ahbey-ch., consisting of walls of 
granite and arches of a red arena- 
ceous stone supposed to have been 
brought from Normandy, the whole 
mantled with geraniums. Here, too, 
are the Abbey pondst covering 50 
acres. These gardens are well worth 
a visit. The rocks are covered with 
liirge plants of the Cape Fig mari- 
gold, and Mesembryanthemums of 
various colours. There are hedges 
of Geraniums above 6 ft. high, and 
amongst plants rare to find out of 
doors are the Camphor laurel, differ- 
ent species of Eury bia. A cacia lophan- 
tha, Bambusa, &c. Some large Aloes 
and Cactuses by the ruins of the 
abbey make a very striking feature ; 
some 24-lb. round shot are also 
piled up here ; they were discovered 
in removing the rubbish while 
clearing the ruins. At the end of 
one of the walks is placed the 
cresset or old fire-basket by which 
the light at St. Agnes was exhibited. 
Ostriches (Emus Rhea Americana) 
run about the grounds, and their 
eggs are used by the inhabitants and 
visitors of the abbey. The golden 
oriole has been known to bmld its 
nest in these gardens. 

The road from the abbey to the 
village — which is, in part, called 
BoVmin, probably a corruption of 
Gooolphin, after the name of the 
family who so long rented these 
islands — commands a beautiful view 
of Shipman*s Head, and, on a 
stormy day, of the huge billows leap- 
ing over its rocks. This headland 
is well seen, too, from Charles's CasUe, 
a ruin on the W. 9ide of the island 
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155 ft. above the sea, and imme- 
diately over Oliver CromweWs CasUe, 
a circular tower with walls 12 ft. 
thick. 

At the N.E. point of the' island is 
Piper's Boh, a deep cavern, whose 
recesses may be explored for a dis- 
tance of 600 ft. ; but a torch and a 
boat will be required, for the cavern 
contains a pool of fresh water which 
varies in size, but is often nearly 
200 ft. across. 

St. Agnes (Pop. 200) is separated 
from St. Mary's by St. Mary's Sound, 
and, at high-water spring-tides, is 
divided by the sea into two parts, 
that on the N.E. being termed the 
Gugh. Upon this there are several 
stone-covered barrows; near the 
centre a rock-pillar, 9 ft. in length, 
called the Old Man cutting Turf; off 
the N.W. point the Kittem, deserv- 
ing notice for its picturesque form ; 
and at the S. extremity, between the 
Gugh and St. Agnes, the Chve, in 
which the islanders often capture in 
a single night as many as 40,000 
herrings. In St. Nicholas or 
Priglis (Port Eglise) Bay stands the 
Church, which was erected about 
1845 to supply the place of a smaller 
building, which is said to have been 
partly built with salvage-money paid 
to the islanders for rescuing a French 
ship from the rocks in 1685. Beyond 
Priglis Bay is the Lighthouse, 72 ft. 
high, commanding a beautiful view, 
and displaying a revolving light, 
which is seen by mariners in connec- 
tion with the lights on the Seven 
Stones and Longships; and, lastly, 
S.E. of the lighthouse, on Wingle- 
tang Downs, the Punchbowl Boch, so 
called from its rock basin, which is 
nearly 4 ft. in diam. 

Annette (uninhab.) is separated 
from St. Agnes by Smith's Sound, 
which contains the Great Smith and 
Little Smith. The leading feature 
of the island is Annette Head, its N.W. 
eternity. In a westerly direction 



the rapid tides surge and eddy among 
innumerable rocks, objects pictur- 
esque and pleasing to tourists wafted 
round them by a simimer breeze, but 
as terrible when beheld white with 
foam and cataracts of raging water 
from the deck of some luckless vessel 
driving towards the land. They are 
the " dogs " of Scilly, and as fierce 
as those which howled around the 
monster of the Italian seas. S. of the 
island is the reef of the Hdlwealhers ; 
S.W. of this reef, Meledgan, and be- 
yond Meledgan Gorregan; W. of 
Gorregan, Bosevean and Mosevear ; 
and S.W. of these the GiUtone^ on 
which Sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
wrecked. N,W. of Rosevear Greai 
and Little CrebaweOian, memorable 
for the loss of the * Douro,* with all 
hands, in Jan. 1843; and between 
Grebawethan and Rosevear, Jacky's 
Rock, the scene of the destruction of 
the * Thames * steamer in 1841, when 
only 4 persons were saved out of 65. 
N. of Grebawethan are the Gunner, 
Nundeeps, and Grim Roclts, treache- 
rous ledges, which have suddenly 
closed the career of many a gallant 
seaman : and W. of all, the Bishop 
Bock (7 m. from H. Town), standing 
sentinel, as it were, to this formidable 
host, but at high water immersed to 
the chin. It is crowned, since 1858, 
by a magnificent granite Lighthouse, 
a triumph of the engineering skill 
and perseverance of Mr. James 
Walker (engineer of the Trinity 
Boeurd), who had previously attempted 
to build one of cast-iron columns, 
sunk in the rock, stayed to each 
other by rods of wrought iron. It 
had been nearly completed in 1850, 
when it totally disappeared in a ter- 
rible gale on the night of Feb. 5. 
It was the work of 2 years to lay 
the foundation stone of the present 
structure. It is placed at the level 
of low water and on a sunken rock 
fully exposed to the restless roll of 
the Atlantic, and cost 36,000Z. It is 
145 ft. high, and is {»robably the 
Inmost exposed lighthouse In the 
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world. Saoh is the force of the 
waves that in the winter of 185^-60 
the fog-bell at the top, weighing 
3 cwt., was swept away and dashed 
to pieces by a storm wave. 

Samson (now uninhabited). In 
his passage across the Boad the 
voyager will observe the Nut Rock, 
the mark fur the principal anchorage. 
Oti the W. side of Samson are several 
nigged islets, and, in particular, 
SciUy, which gives its name to the 
whole archipelago. Samson, so called 
from the Comi&h saint Samson, who 
became Abp. of Dol, consists of 2 
hills, resembling in form the back of 
a camel. In tliis island, Mr. A. 
Smith, in Sept. 1862, opened a large 
barrow (58 yards in oircumf.), which 
yielded the only perfect kistvaen 
Known to exist in Cumwall. A 
circle of stones formed the outer 
circumference, within which a mound 
of eax,tU and small stones were raised. 
About 20 ft. of .the mound being 
removed, the excavutors came fir^t 
to a covering of small, and next of 
larger stones. '^The large upright 
stones forming the vault were at 
last reached, and found to be covered 
by a block of stone about 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter. The massive monolith 
being removed, disclosed an oblong 
stone chest, having on the floor a 
litUe heap of bonus, piled together 
in one comer. The bones were 
taken out, and found to be frag- 
ments of the upper and lower jaw- 
bones of a man about 60, and re- 
mains of teeth, some of them in the 
sockets. The bones had been all 
subject to the action of fire. The 
bottom of the sarcophagus was neatly 
fitted with a pavement of flat irre- 
gular-shaped stones, the joints being 
fitted with clay mortar. The side 
stones were also cemented together, 
and the lid was neatly fixed with 
the same kind of plaster, showing 
that it could never have been dis- 
turbed from the time of its construc- 
tion. The side stones were from 



7 to 9 ft. in^length and 2 ft. in 
depth and the 2 btones forming the 
ends were about 3| ft. wide. Tlie 
only present inhabitants are deer, 
and black and white rabbits." The 
cause of this wholesale *' eviction" is 
said to have been smuggling — not at 
all an unlikely one. 

Bryher (Pop. 115). a wild and 
rugged island, derives its name from 
hrij an old Gomish word si^ifying 
a hill. Its highest lands are en 
the W. side, and they add much 
interest to the deep romantic bays 
which tlie stormy Atlantic has exca- 
vated on that side. On the S. is 
Guoeai, to which you naay walk dry- 
shod at low tides; on the N.W. a 
spring of fresh water on the shore ; 
and N. the promontory of Skipman 
Head, one of the finest among the 
islands; it is about 60 ft. higii, and 
separated from the mainland by a 
deep and fearful chasm, hedged in 
by precipices. The N.E. side of the 
island forms with Tresco the harbour 
of New Orinuby, whose leading fea- 
tures are a rock in mid-channel — 
called Hangman's Jsfe— and Crom- 
weiVs Castle on the opposite shore. 
Before you leave Bryher you should 
ascend WaUA HiU. 

Menavaior (corrupted into " Man- 
of-War") is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful of aU the islets of Scilly 
(especially when seen from the N.), 
rising in three distinct peaks, 139 ft. 
above the sea. Bound Island also 
presents an imposing group of cams. 
It is 18 ft. higher than Menavawr, 
and the chosen haunt of pufiins. On 
the E. side of Tresco are the harbour 
of Old Grimsby and the battery of 
the Old Blockhouse; and off the S. 
side of the island a rock cedled the 
3fare, bearing some resemblance to 
the head and neck of a horse. 

St. Helen's (called St. EHd's by 
Borlase) a<^oins Tresco, and is an 
nncultivated island stocked with deer 
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and goats, the only Imilding upon it 
being the Pegt House, which has sel- 
dom an occupant. You should make 
the circuit of this island. The rocks 
are fine, and on the K. side is a long 
and deep chasm, perpetually reyer- 
berating the dismal sound of the 
sea. 

Tean, between St. Helen's and St. 
Martin's, is a warren of white rab- 
bits, and is principHlly remarkable 
for the beauty of its bays. You will 
notice a rock called Penbrose to the 
N. of it. 

St. Martin's (Pop. 185} has several 
points of interest. At its S. E. ex- 
tremity are the Higher Town, Cn^ 
(hers Bay^ and CnUher*s HiU, some 
70 ft. above the sea; and on the 
S. and W. coasts J^. Martin's Flats, 
which should be diligently searched 
for shells. E., St. Martin's Head, 
160 ft. high, is crowned by the Day 
Mark^ and commands the most beau- 
tiful and extraordinary sight in these 
seas — the whole cluster of those 
numberless, fantastic, many-coloured 
rocks which are known as the 
Eastern Islands. The most north- 
erly of these is Hanjague, or the 
Stigarloaf (due E. of St. Martin's 
Head), rising abruptly to a height of 
83 ft. from a depth of 25 fath.; the 
next to the N., Nortor, an islet of 3 
acres, distinguished by as many rocky 
points. Crreat Ganmley is the largest 
of the group, 107 ft. high, and con- 
nected at low water with IMtie Gan- 
nilei/f and with Great and lAttle Inis- 
votUs. Near them is Ragged Island, of 
a wasted form ; and S.W. Menewethimy 
a noble granite pile, 47 ft. above the 
mean level of the sea. Great and Little 
Arthur are farther interesting for 
their ancient barrows, protected by 
slabs of granite; and Great tknd Little 
Ganniomic of some importance for 
their size. From the heights of these 
islands, or from St. Martin's Head, 
you will observe to the N. a line of 
foam, which marks the dangerous 



reef called the Seven Stones ; this is 
situated about 9 m. from Scilly (13} 
from Hugh Town), and is pointed 
out to mariners by a lightship. 



ROUTE 33. 

PENZANCE TO ST. IVES BY CASTELL- 
AN-DINAfi— ZENNOB. 

There are 2 ways of going to 
St. Ives, (a) By train to St. Ives, 
far the quickest. A branch rly. 
from the main line, at ^8^^. Erth Junct. 
Stat,, leads in 5 m.=25 min. to 
St. Ives. 

The rly. is carried through the 
gap in the extreme promontory of 
Oomwall, intersected by estuaries, 
and so level in surface as to leave 
only an inconsiderable watershed 
between the waters of St. Ives and 
thosK of Mount's Bay. 

(6) The old road by the side of 
Gastell-an-DiDas, though rough and 
hilly, is the most beautiful, and 
amply repays the traveller for any 
inconvenience arising from the 
badness of the road. It leaves Pen- 
zance by its eastern end, passes 
through Chyandour, and turns im- 
mediately to the left at the back of 
Ponsandane, B. F. Bolitho, Esq. ; 
and Pendre, Sir J. St. Aubyn, Bt., 
M.P. Turning off from the Zen- 
nor road, we enter the village of 
Gtdvai. The ch. (restored 1857) is i 
m. to the E., and is remarkable for 
the inclination (N.) of its chancel. 
In the churchyard is a Cross of the 
usual Cornish type. St. Gulval was 
Bp. of St. Male (?) in the 6th centy. 
From Gulval village commences a 
long climb of 2 m. over the shoul- 
der of Castell-an-Dinas. 

The entrance on the left, soon after 
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leaving Gulval, is Kenegie^ fonnerly 
the seat of a younger branch of the 
.Harris family of Hayne, near Lifton, 
in Devon (many of whose monuments 
are in Gulval ch.). The views of 
Mount's Bay, during the whole of 
the ascent, are most beautiful. 

At the nearest point to the top of 
CasteU-an-Dinas tnere is a footpath 
on 1., leading up to it across tnree 
or four fields, about 10 minutes* 
walk. The carriage must be left 
in the road. We are here 735 ft. 
above the sea, in a position inter- 
mediate between the two channels, 
and commanding a superb panorama. 
On a clear day to the eastward, be- 
tween Trink and Trecrobben Hills, 
the lighthouse on Trevose Head can 
be seen. The round hill on the cliff 
short of Trevose is St. Agnes 
Beacon. Beneath us, still to the 
E., is the great mining field of Red- 
ruth and Camborne, dotted with its 
numerous white houses about it. 
Above it is Cam Brd, with the 
Bunstanville pillar on it. 

To the S. is the expanse of Mount's 
Bay from Mousehole to the Lizard, 
with Penzance and the Mount almost 
at our feet. 

To the W. Buryan Ch. Tower rises 
conspicuously, and the high hills of 
Sancreed Beacon and Chapel Cam 
Bre, which overlooks the Land's 
End ; while to the N., over Towed- 
nack, a small patch of the Bristol 
Channel can be seen between the 
hills. 

The summit of Castell-an-Dinas is 
crowned with a circular fortification, 
similar to the one at Chun, but not 
so perfect ; in the centre of it there 
is a modem watch-tower or ** folly,'* 
probably built with stones taken 
from the walls of the old camp. 
The castle consisted originally of 2 
very thick concentric stone walls, 
with a space of about 30 ft. between 
them. 

Returning to the carriage we soon 
descend to Nancledre, a small village 
i^ the valley, thence to Chypons. 



1 m. 1., aa we ascend the hill, is the 
Church of Totoednaek, [Tins ch. is 
late, with the exception oi an £. Eng. 
chancel arch — a rare feature in 
Cornish churches. The massive cor- 
nice and stringcourse of the low 
tower, •* though plain, are very ef- 
fective, and in narmony with the 
rugged desolation of the spot.'* — E. 
Godwin."] Notice the granite block 
which fomis one of the benches in 
the porch. It bears a double cross, 
inci^d, and is probably an early 
sepulchral monument. The names 
of the farms between Chypons and 
Towednack are curious : Amalebria, 
Amalwidden, Amalveor, Biggletab- 
ben, Skelywadden, and Coldharbonr. 
Passing over the shoulder of Trink 
Hill, we approach HaUetmen, a vil- 
lage of detached houses, with a 
very pretty Cfettrcfe (built 1846). The 
road passes through Halsetown, and 
enters St. Ives by its western en- 
trance. 



The BaUxioay leaving St. Erths 
stops at 
Ldant. Stat. 
Carbis Bay Stai. 

8t. Ives Stai, (Inns: Tregeniia 
CastUf on the hill, outside the town, 
a large mansion in pretty grounds, 
commanding fine sea-views, con- 
verted into an hotel ; Westom Hotel ; 
St. Ives Hotel). 

This very prettily situated town 
(Pop. 6441 in 1881), nestling on the 
sea at the W. entrance of St. Ives Bay, 
with harbour, pier, and lighthouse, 
is sheltered by low hills. The sea- 
views are splendid. A descent into 
the streets, or rather lanes, will, how- 
ever, somewhat qualify the traveUers* 
admiration. Still the town claims 
to be considered a rising watering- < 
place, and has thrown out some rows 
of villas. The town is the head-quar- 
ters of the pilchard fishermen (See 
Introd., p. [89]), and is tainted 
with the effluvia of the fish-ceHars. 
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Tradition assigns its foundation to 
St. la, the daughter of an Irish chief- 
tain, and companion of St. Firan in 
his missionary expedition to Corn- 
wall. According to the legend, St. 
Piran landed, about the year 460, at 
Fendinas, where Tewdor, the king 
of the country, had a palace : and 
Dinan, a lord of his court, at the 
request of St. la, built a church at 
the same place. 

The Church (an interesting early 
Perp. edifice, temp. Henry V., VI.) 
stands close to the beach, and is sprin- 
kled by the sea during gales of wind. 
It is built of granite, and contains a 
curious l?th-centy. font, and accord- 
ing to tradition the bones of St. la. 
The waggon-roof is very handsome, 
elaborately carved, and has figures 
of angels at the springing of the 
braces; there are also some good 
carved bench-ends ; a portion of the 
screen remains which was presented 
by Balph Glies, the master-smith at 
the building of the ch., and bears 
the supposed portraits of himself 
and his wife, and the implements of 
his trade. There is a Cross in the 
ch.-yard carved with relief of the 
"Virgin and Child and of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

The Pier was constructed in 1767, 
by SmeatoD, the architect of the 
!Eddystone lighthouse ; and a break- 
toater was commenced 1816, but 
abandoned after an outlay of 50002. 
It would have rendered the bay, 
which is now exposed to the N. 
and E., a secure anchorage. The 
project, however, may yet be carried 
out, as the completion of the break- 
water was recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1859, and the fitness of St. Ives for a 
harbour of refuge is still under con- 
sideration. The harbours of Hayle, 
Portreath, and St. Agnes oxe within 
the jurisdiction of this port. 

There are several mines in the 
vicinity of St. Ives. The St, Ives 
Con$6U, situated close to the town, 



is one of the largest tin concerns in 
the county, and remarkable for a 
lode of extraordinary size, which is 
known as the Carbona, and has 
been worked full 60 ft. in length, 
breadth, and height. The neigh- 
bourhood bristles with rugged rock- 
strewn hills, of which BoaeicalU S.W., 
has a logan stone on its eastern 
smnmit. An emuience to the S., 
545 ft. above the sea, is crowned by a 
granite Pyramid erected 1782, by one 
Knill, an eccentric bencher of Gray*s 
Inn. This person originally intended 
it as a mausoleum for his remains, 
but he revoked this intention, and 
left his body by will to the anato- 
mists of London. Knill died in 
1811, leaving directions that, at 
the end of every 5 years, a matron 
and 10 maidens dressed in white 
should walk in procession, with 
music, from the market-house to this 
pyramid, around which they should 
dance, singing the 100th Psalm. 
He bequeathed for the purpose of 
perpetuating this custom some lands, 
which are vested in the officiating 
minister, the mayor, and the col- 
lector of the port of St Ives. 

St. Ives is a parliamentary borough 
whichlost an M.P. by the Reform BUI. 
It was incorporated 1639, mainly 
through the exertions of Francis 
Basset, of Tehidy, who, as M.P. for 
the borough, presented to the town 
the "loving cup" which graces the 
mayor's table at the meetings of 
the corporation. It is surmounted 
by the figure of a man in armour 
resting on the shield of the Bassets. 
It is of silver gilt, and bears the 
following inscription : — 

•* If any discord 'twixt my friends arise 
Within the borough of beloved St. Ives, 
It is desyred that this my cup of love 
To everie one a peacemaker may prove ; 
Then I am blest to have s^ven a legacic 
So like my harte unto posteritie. 

Frakois Basset, 1640." 

St. Ives was the birthplace (1713) 
of Jonafliau Toup, the editor of Lon- 
ginus. 
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Exeurnons. 

(a) To St MtchaePa Mount (see 
Bte. 29) by Bail to Maraziou Road 
Stat. 

(6) To Zennor Quoit and Gnr- 
nard's Head. See Bte. 27. 

The return journey to Penzance 
by Zennor is about 11 or 12 m. of 
hUIy road, and wUl take nearly 2 
hours. The road leaves St. Ives by 
its W. entrance, and immediately 
commences a long steep asceut ; the 
views, from which, seawards and E., 
are exceedingly beautiful in clear 
weather. On reaching St. Ives Con- 
sols (the road goes through the 
middle of the mine), a road tnms 
1. to Towdencu;k and Halsetown. 
Our road still ascends: on 1., Tre- 
valgan HiU (Trev-alcan = place of 
tiu), a fine rough hill covered with 
granite boulders. A fine view back- 
wards, from the highest point of 
the road, before it descends again, 
should be noticed. The road now 
winds along, having rough granite 
hills and furzy crofts on the 1., a 
great expanse of sea ^ m. to the rt. ; 
the cliffs of no great height, but an 
ugly neighbourhood for a Bhip in a 
storm. 

The hill over Zennor is covered 
with remarkable horizontally divided 
masses of granite in many places, 
reminding one of the Cheesewring, 
Here is Zennor Qxwit (5 m.), the finest 
cromlech in the district. It lies on 
an elevated plain, nearly } m. E. of 
Zennor ch., and consists of a double 
*' kistvaen " (stone chest), with a 
covering slab which measures 18 ft. 
in length, 11 in breadth, and 48 
in circumference. One end of this 
stone rests on the ground as it has 
slipped off the 7 upright stones 
which originally supported it. 
The cromlech belongs to the same 
class as Arthur's Quoit, in Gower, 
'h Wales, which had 10 or 11 



supporters. In Borlase's time the 
heap of stones, 14 yds. in diameter, 
under which the whole structure wa^s 
buried, almost reached the edge of 
the quoit or horizontal slab when 
resting on its supporters. It seems 

Erobuble that this cromlech is the 
irgest in the British islands. The 
road passes within 200 yds. of Zen- 
nor en., plain, and of no great in- 
terest. It contains a font of the 
late Dec. period, and some remains 
of carved bench-ends, on one of 
which is the figure of a mermaid. 
On the further side of the ch. 
(towards the sea) is a small 
logan stone, 19 ft. long, 3 thick, 
called the "Giant's Bock.*' "It 
rocks admirably if any one stands 
upon it on the comer nearest the 
church." At Pennance, in this pa- 
rish, is a remarkable barrow, ret^em- 
bling the "giants' graves " in Scilly. 
A road rt. leads from Zennor to the 
GumarfVs Headt about 2 m. distant, 
which can be combined with this 
excursion (see Bte. 27, Exc. g.); 
otherwise our, and the best, road 
turns away over the hill to the 1.; 
from the top of the hill the Gur- 
nard's Head can be seen and there is 
a view of both channels. The road 
hence is not veij interesting till near 
Penzance. It joins the direct road 
from Penzance to the Gurnard's 
Head, under Mulfra Quoit. 8ee 
Bte. 31. 

From Zennor to Penzance is about 
7 m. 
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mounted here are of wide range 
and heavy metal, and command 
every approach to the harbour. The 
keep, an immense ipass of masonry, 
stands between the battery and the 
barracks. The ground between the 
fort and the sea has been levelled so 
as to form a glacis, to be swept 
by guns in the recesses of the fort. 
Screasdon Fort, about IJ m. distant, 
mounts 40 guns and mortars. 

The carriage-road iS that to Lis- 
keard as far as the head of the Lynher 
estuary, which terminates at the 
picturesque hamlet of Polbatkicky 8^ 
m. from Torpoint and 1 m. from 
St Germans. From the pretty val- 
ley beyond Polbathick the Looe road 
branches off on the 1., ascending 
through a wooded coomb to very high 
ground, and then descending abruptly 
to the retired village of Hessenford 
{Inn: Cornish Arms), delightfully 
situated in a deep and wooded bot- 
tom, on a stream (called the Sea ton 
river — it enters the sea near a farm 
of that name) which flows from 
the Bodmin moors by St. Cleer. 
From this point the road again 
climbs a long fatiguing hill, and 
passes for some distance over elevated 
land to its junction with the road 
from Liskeard to Looe. There it 
turns toward the sea, commanding 
on the rt a view of the woods of 
Morval House (John Francis Buller, 
Esq.), and soon ascends to the ch. of 
St. Martin, near the summit of the 
ridge which shelters the romantic 
town and inlet of Looe (see po8t\ 

The bridle-road from Torpoint 
passes through Antony to Lower 
Tregantle about 4 m. In the cliff 
near the hamlet of Higher Tregantle, 
a short distance £., is a cavern called 
Lugger^ 8 Cave or Sharrow Grot. It was 
excavated by a lieutenant in the navy 
of the name of Lugger, who, during 
the American War, being stationed 
near the spot, and sorely troubled by 
the gont, undertook the work as a 
means of cure. The cavern in itself 
I possesses no particular interest, bv 



KOUTE 34. 

PLYMOUTH TO FALMOUTH, BY RAME 
H£AD, IX>0E, FOWEY, AND ST. 
AUSTELL [mEVAGISSEY] (tHE SOUTH 

coast). 

Steamers run from Plymouth to 
Falmouth and Penzance many times 
a 'week. The coast of Cornwall is 
well seen from them ; but they touch 
at Mevagissey only between Ply- 
mouth and Falmouth. The places of 
interest on the coast are best seen by 
following the road described in the 
present route, or by visiting them 
from the chief stations on the rail- 
way — Liskeard (for Looe), Lostwi- 
thiel (for Fowey), St. Austell (for 
Mevagissey and Very an Bay), and 
Truro (for the creeks of the Fal- 
mouth river). 

The traveller crosses the Hamoaze 
by Steam ferry to Torpoint. From 
Torpoint the traveller can proceed to 
Looe either by the very hilly car- 
riage-road, 18 m., or by a bridle-road, 
about 14 m., through Antony and 
Lovaer Tregantle, and near the cliffs of 
Whitesand Bay, 

At Tregantle the most important 
of the western defences of Ply- 
mouth has been constructed (see 
Plymouth, Hdbk. Devon, Rte. 7). A 
peninsula is formed by the Lynher 
river (which runs to the Hamoaze), 
the neck qf which from the river 
to Whitesand Bay is about 2 m. in 
breadth. Here 2 forts have been 
completed — Screasdon on the river, 
and Treganitle by the sea. The 
latter, 400 ft above the sea-level, 
looks across the peninsula to Devon- 
port. Dockyard. The guns (100) 
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it commands a delightful view over 
the broken shore and outspread waters 
of the bay. About 3 m. from this 
cave is the well-known promontory 
of the 

jRame Bead (Raim, Brit.), a headland 
which, projecting into the Channel 
from Maker Heights (402 ft. above 
the sea), constitutes the S.E. point 
of the . county, and the termination 
of a semicircular range of cliffs 
which sweep eastward from Looe 
along the margin of Whitesaud Bay. 
These cliffs here bend to the N., 
girding the shore of Plymouth Sound. 
The headland is crowned with the 
ruin of a chapel (ded. to St. Michael 
— it is without architectural features), 
and commands a view of the Cornish 
coast as far W, as the Lizard. (About 
100 yards W. of the extreme point of 
Rame Head, Mr. Pengelly found in 
1852, the "Polperro fossils" (see 
post), "confined to about 10 yds. in 
lengthy of one thin stratum." The 
lighthouse on the Eddy stone (see Hdbk. 
for Devon, Rte. 7) rises from the distant 
waves, and the woods of Mount Edg- 
cumbe crown the adjoining hills. 
Inland, about 1 m. from Rame Head, 
is Rame Churchy a Dec. building, not 
unlike the ch. of Sheviock (Rte. 23), 
with W. tower and spire, and an 
ancient reredos. |The tower of Maker 
Church is a conspicuous object in this 
neighbourhood, and the view from it 
is unrivalled. The church, in itself 
of no great interest, contains several 
monuments to the Edgcumbes and 
other families, and from its com- 
manding position the tower was em- 
ployed during the French war as a 
signal station communicating with 
Mount Wise at Devonport. It is 2 
m. from Devonport. When Dodman 
and Rame Head meet, is a West Coun- 
try proverb denoting an impossibility. 
Dodman is the W. point of Very an 
Bay. 

The desecrated Chapel of St. Juliet 
(S. Julitta, mother of St. Cyrus) at 
Inceworthf in Maker parish, has 



beautiful Dec. details. There is an 
undercroft used as a stable. ^ 

E. on the shore of the Sound lie 
the villages of Kingsand and Cav:- 
sand, separated by a gutter, and at 
one time noted places for smuggling. 
Cawsand Bay, being sheltered by the 
Rame Head from westerly gales, 
was used as the principal anchorage 
previous to the construction of the 
Breakwater. (A wide military road 
has been constructed from Cawsand 
along the clifi& as far as Tregantle 
Fort. It commands very grand 
views over Whitesand Bay.) From 
these villages tliere ranges towards 
Redding Point a porphyritic rock, 
which Sir H. De la Beche was 
inclined to refer to the era of the 
lower part of the new red sandstone, 
a formation prevailing in the E. of 
Devon. 

}Vhitesand Bay, so called from the 
whiteness of the sand, abounds in 
beautiful and romantic coast scenery, 
but is justly dreaded by sailors as 
the scene of many a fatal disaster. 
The abruptness of the shore and the 
prevalence of quicksands make it 
dangerous also for bathers. The 
beach and cliff afford abundant 
matter for the naturalist From 
Lower Tregantle the distance to Looe 
is about 10 m., and the traveller can 
proceed for some way along the Batten 
Cliffs by a bridle path. 

18 m. from Torpoint. — Looe. (//m; 
Ship). This fishing-town, divided 
by the estuary of the same name 
into E. and W. Looe (Pop. together, 
1 924), is a small place romantically 
situated in a deep recess, the ac- 
clivities above it being hung with 
gardens, in which the myrtle, 
hydrangea, and geranium flourish all 
the year round m the open air. It 
is an old-fashioned town, which has 
descended to us, not very greatly 
changed, from the time of Edward 1. 
It is intersected by narrow lanes, 
and, before the road was made along 
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the water-side, was approached from 
the eastward by so steep a path that 
travellers were in fear of being pre- 
cipitated upon the roofs. Some of 
the little tenements have external 
'wooden stairs leading to a door- 
w^ay in the upper storey. The 
estuary, confined W lofty hills, was 
spanned by a bridge. The towns 
(ancient boroughs) of E^st and West 
Liooe are quite worth a visit from 
those in search of the picturesque. 
The streets remind one of the small 
towns on the shore of the Mediter- 
i-anean, except that those are filthy 
while these of Looe are very clean. 
Fixed up in the porch of the modem 
town hall at East Looe are the 
remains of the Pillory, one of the 
very few in England. The Perp. Ch. 
tower is picturesque, but. the main 
building is modem, of the "pre- 
Gothic'* period. The little chapel 
of West Looe, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, was (1862) rescued from 
desecration and restored by the 
BuUer family and the incumbent 
(Col. Somers Cocks, hon. architect). 
It has a pretty ch.-like aspect on 
a very humble scale. It served as 
the toum-Iuill until another one was 
built, and was used by strolling 
players. The view from the sea-side 
presents a dark array of sombre cliffs, 
and a rocky islet 170 ft. high, which, 
once the haunt of numberless sea 
birds, and crowned by a chapel of 
St. George, is now used as a station 
by the coast-guard. 

A battery of 3 guns has been raised 
to defend the mouth of the harbour. 
Some delightful excursions can be 
made in the vicinity of Looe, such 
as a walk along the coast to Tolland 
and Polperro, or in the opposite 
direction to the shore of Whitesand 
Bay, 

An Excursion to the Inlet of 
Trelawne Mill may be easily ac- 
complished in a boat. This inlet 
opens into the Looe river inmiedi- 
ately above the bridge, and famishes 

[ComwaUJ\ 



perhaps the most beautiful scene 
of the kind in Comwall — the shelv- 
ing hills being steep and lofty, and 
literally covered with trees .fix)m 
the water*s edge to the summit. 
The rt. bank belongs to Trelawne 
(that is. Fox's Place — Sir J. S. 
Trelawny, Bart., an ancient seat of 
this family), and the 1. to Trenant 
Park, formerly the property of Mr. 
Henry Hope, the auuior of ' Anasta- 
sius/ in whose time it commanded 
the Borough of E. Looe, but now 
belonging to Wm. Peel, Esq. 2W- 
lawne is a fine old house. The 
south wing, which was in com- 
plete disrepair, was rebuilt, 1862, in 
very good style, hj Sir John Tre- 
lawny. " The chapel is of the 1 5th 
centy., with a good open timber 
roof, restored. The windows are 
plain late Perp., the rest all modern 
or modernized. The tower and 2 
doorways of the hall are of the 1 5th 
or early 16th centy. ; the hall itself 
is modernized : the passage through 
remains, with the doorways at each 
end. . . . This house is said by 
Lysons to have been built by Lord 
Bonville, temp. Hen. VI."-V. JI, P. 
(This Lord Bonville— the last of the 
ancient family of the J^nvilles of 
Shute in Devonshire — acquired Tre- 
lawne by the will of Sir John Herle. 
He was beheaded, by order of Q. 
Margaret, after the second battie of 
St. Alban's. His granddaughter. Lady 
Harington, had a large dower as- 
signed to her by Edw. IV., out of 
L^rd Bonville's Cornish estates. Her 
daughter brought Trelawne to Tho- 
mas Grey, Marquis of Dorset — and 
on the attainder of his grandson, the 
Duke of Suffolk, it was seized by the 
Crown. In 1600 Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny bought this place from the 
Crown, ana it has since been the 
chief seat of the family. It is not 
however the " Trelawne from which 
the " Trelawnys " are named. That, 
is in the par. of Altemon (Bte. 24). 
Here are many valuable j^ictures, 
including two portraits of Sir Jona- 
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than Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester 
(see post, Pelynt ch.), one of which 
is by Sir Godfrey Kneller, There is 
also an original portrait of Bp. Atter- 
bary, who was chaplain to Bp. Tre- 
lawny, and another of Queen Eliz. 
when young — a gift of that princess 
to Sir Jonathan Trelawny, who was 
related to the royal family, and pur- 
chased this estate from the crown. 

At the head of the inlet, on the 
wooded heights, are remains of a 
circular encampment connected with 
a ramnart or raised bank, which ex- 
tended from this point through Lan- 
reath to the large earthwork on Bury 
Down, isolating a tract of country 
on the coast. Some suppose this 
line of defence to have been thrown 
up by the Danes, but it is more 
probably an ancient line of demarca- 
tion between Saxons and Britons. 
At Lanreath, in Borlase's time, it 
was 7 ft. high and 20 ft. wide. It 

Sroceeds in a straight line, up and 
own hill indifferently, for at least 
7 miles, ancL is popularly called the 
Oiani^s Hedge. It is of course as- 
signed to the devil, and the local 
saying runs — 

** One day the devil having nothing to do 
Bailt a great hedge from Lerrin to Looe." 

In a field called the Warren^ on the 
estate of Kilmenorth, not ikr E. from 
Trelawne and near the Giant's Hedge, 
is a circular stone enclosure with 2 
entrances* Another interesting relic 
in the valley of Trelawne is SU Non*s, 
St, Ninnk^s, or Piskies* Well, It is 
on the rt. bank of the river, and has 
been restored. (St Non was the 
mother of St. David of Wales. She 
has also a well at Altemon, where 
the ch. is ded. to her — see Rte. 24). 

The visitor to Looe should also 
proceed by boat or road up the 
course of the estuary, as &r as the 
lock, to which point the winding 
shores present a waving sheet of fo- 
liage. He will notice m this excui^ 
sion on the 1. bank, about 1 m. from 
Looe, an inlet which is confined by 



a causeway: it has the appearance 
of a wood-encircled lake, and is bor- 
dered by the demesne of Mortal 
House, an ancient mansion, seat of 
J. F. Buller, Esq. (but not, as is 
generally asserted, the birthplace of 
Judge BuUer, who was bom at Downes 
near Crediton in 1746). In earlier 
times it had been a possesion of 
the Glynns. The ramble may be 
extended with advantage by the 
.side of the canal to the village of 
Sandplace, 2^ m. from Looe, where 
the scenery deserves particular no- 
tice. From &is village a road asr 
cends the opposite bank to the village 
of Duloe, near which are the remains 
of an ancient circle of stones (Rte. 
23— Exc. a.); and 'from Duloe St, 
Keynes Well is not above 2 m. dis- 
tant If the traveller should wish to 
walk from Looe to Liskeard, the 
path by the canal, 9 m. (a common 
course), is to be preferred to the car> 
riage-road. From Moorswater down 
the valley to Looe there is now a 
Tranwcay to convey ore and granite 
to be shipped. 

From the harbour of Looe there is 
a considerable export of oopper-ore 
and ^pranite, and during the season 
the pilchard-fishery is actively pur- 
sued. The remains of fossil trees 
have been found beneath the shore 
at a place called MiUendreath, 1 m.E. 

The parish ch^, St, Martin's, stands 
on high ground above E. Looe, and 
for 34 years was the living of the 
JRev, Jonathan Toup, editor of Lon^ 

S'nus. There is a Norm, door in St 
artin's Church, nearly buried by a 
modem porch. The font is carious, 
of Norm, character* The ch. of 
Pelynt, 4 m. N.W<, contains monu- 
ments and effigies of the Achyms, 
Boilers, and Trelawnys, and the pas- 
toral staff of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
one of the 7 bishops committed to 
the Tower by James II., and in whose 
behalf the Cornish miners were ready 
to march to London to the ringing 
burden of their song — 
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"And shall they soom Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here's twenty thoosaod Cornish men 

Will know the reason why." 

The staff is of wood, gilt. Its 
copper ornaments were stmck by 
lightning some years since, and 
partially fosed. 

Pelynt Church was restored 8Jid 
beaatified (?) by Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny so completely, that it is one 
of the u^est in Cornwall. The 
tower is Dec. (Tregarrick in this 
par. was the old seat of the Win- 
slades, one of whom suffered death 
as a chief leader of the Gomishmen 
in the rising of 1549 (see Hdbk, for 
Devon, Rte. 14, Sampford Courtenay), 
The Winslades, like the Cople- 
stones in Devonshire, were here- 
ditary <* Esquires of the White Spur" 
(see Hdbk. }w Devon, Rte. 17). The 
son of the Winslade who suffered in 
1549, having lost his lands on his 
father's attainder, led, says Garew, 
" a walking life, with his harpe, to 
gentlemen's houses; wherethrough, 
and by his other active qualities, he 
was entitled Sir Tristram." Obs. 
the Stocks in the porch, and the 
carved work in roof and bench ends. 
Tregarrick is now a farmhouse.) 



Proceeding from Looe towards 
Fowey — 

2 m. is Talkmd, in a little bay closely 
invested by hills. The Church Twith 
an E. Eng. east end) stands detached 
from its tower, which is built on 
slightly higher ground. The ch. 
ded. to St. TaUan (TeUo?) has been 
restored; and during the '* opera- 
tion " two series of wall paintings 
were found on the N. wall, and con- 
tained among other subjects a large 
Crucifixion, and in the upper series 
a figure of the evil spirit, homed 
and hoofed as usual. Unfortunately 
these paintings wero destroyed. 

East of the ch. is the old manor- 
house of Kiiligarth, in which Sir 



William Seville, temp. Eliz., kept 
alive such true West country hospi- 
tality as is not yet forgotten. There 
aro Greek and Latin inscriptions 
on the exterior; and what is now 
a bedroom on the 2nd floor, has a 
vaulted ceiling divided into com- 
partments, " each of which contains 
some event in the history of Para- 
dise, illustrated by grotesque figures 
of its winged and 4-footed inha- 
bitants." A charming path pursues 
a winding course along the cliffii to 

\i m. Polperro {Inn : the Ship), a 
fishing village in a situation emi- 
nently romantic, nestling, as it were, 
on the rooky shore and ledges of an 
inlet, which enters among the hills 
through a fissure in a dark coast 
of transition slate. Jonathan Couch, 
F.L.S., author of a very pleasant 
I History of Polperro,*— whose name 
is well known to all naturalists — was 
bom here in 1789, and died 1870. 
His life was passed in his native 
place as a "country doctor." Pol- 
perro is an ancient place, mentioned 
by Leland as •* a fishar towne with 
a peere." Some of the older houses 
(those on the S. side of Lansallos 
Street near the river) aro worth 
notice. The lower floor is generally 
used as a fish-cellar, the second or 
dwelling room being reached by a 
flight of steps ending in a porch, 
lo^jT called an "orrel" (oriel?). 
The views from Chapel TTill ^whero 
are some relics of a chapel ded. to 
St Peter, patron of fisnermen — it 
probably gave name to the place, 
Pol Peyre = Peter's Pool) and from 
the top of Brent Hill are fine and 
interesting, looking far and wide 
over the sea, with the village of 
Polperro curiously nestling below. 
The rocks and beach are of great 
interest to the geologist. On the 
beach, inside the old quay, are re- 
mains of a submerged forest — ^part of 
that which is found at intervals all 
round the Cornish coast, from Ply- 
mouth to Padstow. The trees here 
6ccur in a stratum of blue day^ 

K 2 
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beneath coane gravel. In the rocks 
'what are known as the ^* Polperro 
fossils " were discovered by the late 
Mr. Jonathan Couch in 1842 (see 
Introd. page [22]). They are es- 
pecially abundant in a space of 
half-a-milo on either side of Pol- 
perro, and are found almost exclu- 
sively on the under surface of the 
slate. They range between high- 
water mark and a line of dO ft. above 
it. They are fragmentary and un- 
defined, and mostly consist of *' a jet 
or bluii^ enamelled surface, marked 
with minute furrowed strisB, - and 
an internal surface irregularly cel- 
lular, sometimes half-an-inch thick, 
in other instances as thin as a wafer. 
Here and there are spines tolerable 
distinct in outline.'' These fossils 
are now shown, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, to belong to a species of 
Fteraspis. They are found, as has 
been said, in rocks of the Devonian 
syfctem, generally held to be of the 
same age as the Old Red Sandstone. 
The road from Polperro leads throagh 
a deep valley to high ground, where 
Zansallos Ch., a sea-mark, will be ob- 
served on the 1. The ch. is Perp. 
with earlier portions ; in it, accord- 
ing to William of Worcester, lies St. 
Hyldren, " episcopus,'' of whom no- 
thing is known. A short distance 
further rt. is the ch. of Lanteglos, 
mainly Dec. with a Perp. tower. The 
font is £. £ng. There are Brasses 
for Thomas Mohun, 1440 ; and John 
Mohun and wife, died 1508, of the 
** sweating sickness." (It is recorded 
that St Mancus, a ''hermit," is 
buried here.) The ch., which is 
worth a visit, is falling into ruin 
from neglect. The road then de- 
scends to Fowey Harbour at Bodin- 
nick Ferry. 

Fowey is described in £te. 36. 

Proceeding on our road from 
Fowey, we skirt Tywardreth or St. 
Blazey Bay. At Tywardreth was a 
Benedictine Priory, founded as a 



ceil to the monastery of S. Sergias 
and S. Bacchus at Angers, bj a cer- 
tain Richard, **dapifer," or steward, 
who held the manor under the E. 
of Cornwall, at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. It was suppressed 
as alien in 1414, but was afterwards 
restored and naturalized. There are 
no remains of the conventual build- 
ings. We soon reach 

St Austell Stat. (Rte. 23); here 
the road tarns S., running nearly 
parallel with the Pentowan China- 
clay Railway to 

5 m. Mevagissey {Irm: the Ship). 
This fishing-town, noted for pil- 
chards, dirt, and bad smells, derives 
its name from two saints, St. Meva 
and St. Issey (Pop. 1914). It is 
situated in a hilly district upon the 
shore of a beautiful bay, which, 
bounded on the N. by the ilack Head 
(alt. 1 53 ft.), on the S. by Chapel Point, 
commands a view of the coast as fiir 
as the Rame Head. The harbour is 
capacious, with a depth of 1 8 ft. vrithin 
the pier at high-water spring tides, 
and of 12 during the neaps. There 
has long existed a jealousy between 
the fishermen of this place and their 
neighbours of Gorran Ifaven, a village 
3 m. S. Mevagissey Church con* 
tains a very curious font of Norm, 
character, and probable date, also 
several old monuments. In 1849 Me- 
vagissey was so severely visited by 
the cholera, that the fishermen, with 
their fiunilies, embarked in their 
boats and sought safety in Fowey 
Haven. One good resulted — a tho- 
rough cleansing of the town; the 
inhabitants encamping on the neigh- 
bouring fields while the necessary 
operations were being effected. 

A delightftil road runs near the 
cliffs from Mevagissey to 

Portmellm (i.e. yellow port), a fish- 
ing-cove distant about 1 m. S. Here 
are remains of a double entrench- 
ment, and a mound called Castle Hill; 
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and in the neighbourhood a farm- 
house, once part of a splendid man- 
sion, which belonged to an old Cornish 
fiunily named Bodrigan. It was 
pulled down about 1 786. A great bam 
remains. A rock on the coast near 
Chapel Point (the S. horn of Me- 
vagissey Bay) still bears the name. 
It is called BodrigatCs Leap, from 
a tradition that Sir Henry Bod- 
rigan, having been convicted of trea- 
son in the reign of Henry VII., here 
sprang down the cliff when flying 
from his neighbours E^gcumbe and 
Trevanion, who were endeavouring 
to take him. He is said to have 
been so little injured by the &11 as to 
have gained a vessel sailing near the 
^ore, and to have escaped into 
France. 

The mansion of the Trevanions 
stood in the parish of St, Michael Car- 
hayes, N. W. of the Dodman Head. 
A Gothic building, by the architect 
of Buckingham Palace, now occupies 
the site, and the only thing to interest 
the antiquary in the present Castle of 
Carhayes (J. M. Williams, Esq.) is a 
stone sculptured with the royal arms 
(temp. Henrv VIII.), which is fixed 
to the wall of the entrance hall. Here 
however is preserved (removed from 
Scorrier near Redruth) a valuable 
cabinet of minerals, principally Cor- 
nish, including several large pieces 
of Cornish gold. 

The parish Chvrch is hung with the 
rusty helmets, swords, and gauntlets 
of the old family of Trevanion, in- 
cluding a sword said to have been 
wielded by Sir Hugh Trevanion in 
the battie of Bosworth Field. (John 
Trevanion was one of the "four 
wheels of Charles's wain " — 



*• Tbe ftmr wheels of Charles's wain, 
GrenviUe, Godolphln, Trevanion, Slanning, 
flUin." 

He and Sir Nicholas Slanning fell at 
the siege of Bristol. "They were 
the life and soul of the Cornish re- 
^ment^" says Cl^^rendon ; **bpth 



young, neither of them above 28; 
of entire frienddiip to each other, 
and to Sir Seville Grenville, whose 
body was not yet buried.") 

Gorran is 2 m. S. from Meva^ssey. 
The tower of the church dates from 
1606, and the body of the building 
contains a monument to Richard 
Edgcumbe of Bodrigan, 1656. 



The DodmaUy i.e. Dod maen, " stone 
of position,*' from its being one hi the 
most conspicuous headlands on the 
S. coast, is associated with a grander 
headland in the Cornish proverb, 
** When Rame Head and Dodman 
meet." This, says Fuller, has come 
to pass, for they have met in the 
possession of the same owner. Sir 
Pierce Edgcumbe, who enjoyed the 
one in his own right, and the other 
in right of his wife. It is a wild 
and remote point, 379 ft. above the 
sea. 



The clifis of Veryan Bay, W. of the 
Dodman, afford an excellent section 
of various Devonian rocks, asso- 
ciated with trap and conglomerates, 
as the coast-line cuts the strike of the 
beds, which is S.W. 

On the cliflfe W. of Penare Head 
(338 ft. above the sea) are Giant 
Tregeagle*8 Quoits, a number of huge 
blocks of quartz rock. (Penare Head 
has some serpentine rocks cropping 
from it.) It would be passing strange 
in Cornwall if the presence of such 
striking objects were not accounted 
for by a legend. Accordingly we 
hear that giant Tregeagle — the me- 
lancholy monster who frequents Doz- 
mare Pool (see Rte, 24) — hurled them 
to this place frt)m the N. coast On 
the shore there is a caVem called Tre^ 
geagys Hole, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the headland an enor^- 
mous mound known as 

Veryan or Cam Beacon (372 ft. in cir- 

cumf., and 370 ft. above the sea),which 

by popular accounts is the burial- 

placeof Gerennius (Geraint), a king of 

I Cornwall, 'l^his trgidit^onal monfurch 
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is said to have been here interred 
about the year 589, with his crown, 
and we^Kins, and golden boat with nlver 
oar$ : accordingly, in 1855, when the 
barrow was opened, the proceedings 
were watched with considerable in- 
terest But the visions of the golden 
boat were not to be realised. The 
presumed ashes of the old king were 
found, enclosed within a rude stone 
chest, or kistraen — ^bnt nothing more 
than «8hes. When the searoi had 
been completed these relics were re- 
placed, and the ezcayation in the 
Darrow filled in. 

The name of Gerennins is still pre- 
served in that of the village of Gerrans 
(8 m. from Tregony), where an earth- 
work called Dmgerem (Geraint's 
castle), N. of the ch., and communi- 
cating with the shore by an under- 
nound passage termed the Mermaid^ s 
noie, is pointed out as the remains of 
hislmdace. (This is the Gereunius 
or Geraint — a name which seems to 
belong in a special manner to the 
cMerains of West Wales — who is 
said to have received at Dingerein 
St. Teilo of Llandaff on his way to 
Brittany. St. Teilo returned in tune 
to deliver the viaticum to Geraint, 
who lay dying.) It may well be 
doubted whether the renuuns found 
in the Veryan mound are not of 
much earlier date. The legend of 
St. Teilo asserts that the saint, mysr 
teriouslv warned in Brittany of 
Gerainirs sickness, set sail at once 
and brought with him a stone "sar- 
cophagus*' for the kin^s body. As 
it could not be taken into the ship, 
it was let down into the sea, and 
floated before St Teilo, ^ in portum 
vocatum Dingerein " (' Liber Landa- 
vensis,' p. 108). The peninsula 
W. of Gerrans is called BoseUmd 
(Bhosland=moor]imd). 
' The road is continued down to 
81, Mawesj on the W. side of Fal- 
mouth Harbour, which must be 
crossed by the ferry to reach Fal- 
mouth. 
\ ^For St Antony's Head, Faknouth 



Harbour, the varioua creeks of the 
Fal river, and for 
Falmouth (see Bte. 26). 



ROUTE 35. 

BODMIN BOAD STAT. TO BODMIN, 
WADEBBIDOE, AND PADflTOW. 

Coach or Omnibus daily to and 
from the Stat to Bodmin, 2 m., cor- 
responding with the Trains. 

2 m. Bodmin (Inns : * Royal Hotel, 
good ; Town Arms ; — ^Pop. in 1881, 
5061) is situated nearly in the 
centre of the county, about 12 m. 
from the Bristol and £!nglish Chan- 
nels; Here are held the sessions and 
assizes. The borough returned 2 
members to Parliament from 1294 
until 1868, when it lost one. 

Bodmin (the name is usually ex- 
plained to be Bod^manachf the town 
of the monks), which now consists 
chiefly of one street, about 1 m. long, 
was in early times the largest town in 
Cornwall, although it seems always 
to have been regarded as somewhat 
remote and difficult of apprcMich, and 
an old saw runs *' out of the world 
and into Bodmin." It was fiunons 
for its Priory, which before the Con- 
quest was a house of Benedictine 
monks, and is said to have been 
founded by Athelstan. The Church 
possessed the body of its patron, St 
Petrock, who is sud to have been a 
native of Wales educated in Ireland, 
to have crossed to Padstow in 518, 
and to have settled in Bodmin, 
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where be died in 564. 7 churches 
in Devonshire and 4 in Cornwall are 
dedicated in his honour. It was 
usual to make manumissions of ser& 
before the altar of St. Petrock ; and 
the priory possessed a copy of the 
Gospels written in the 9th centy., at 
the end of which are 46 entries of 
sncb manumissions, — ^all before the 
Conquest(between 941-1043). (This 
MS. is now in the Brit. Mus.) Bod- 
min, called in the A.-S. Chron. St. 
Petroc's-stowe, was ravaged by the 
Northmen in 981 ; and it has been 
asserted that in consequence of this 
destruction the. place of the see was 
removed to St. Germans. It would 
seem at any rate that from that time 
until the establishment of the united 
sees of Devon and Cornwall at Exeter 
the place of the Cornish see was in- 
differently St. Germans and Bod- 
min. The priory was refounded by 
William warelwast, Bp. of Exeter 
(1107-1186), for Augustmian canons. 
This house flourished until the 
Dissolution, when its income was 
289Z. The site of the priory was 
then sold for 1002. to Thomas Stem- 
hold, the well-known versifier of the 
Psalms. It has since passed through 
many hands. The site of the domestic 
buildings (S. of the ch.) is marked 
by the present Priory'house (Col. W. 
Baleigh Gilbert), in the garden of 
which are many fragments of capitals 
and columns dating from the 13th 
centy., and a^few of early Trans, 
character. 

The existing parish Church was (ac- 
cording to Dr. Oliver) also that of 
the pnory, the choir serving for the 
convent, the nave for the parishioners. 
It is the largest ch. in Cornwall, and 
was rebuilt in late Perp. style be- 
tween 1469-1472, except the to^er 
and some part of the choir, which 
are slightly earlier. There is a S. 
porch and parvise. The large and 
irregular Norm, font sho^d be 
noticed, and the tomb of Prior 
Vivian (died 1533) at the end of the 



N. aisle, where itwas placed in 1819. 
The effigy represents him fully vested. 
Near the font is a pillar piscina, re- 
moved from the chancel, and now 
serving as an alms-box. An ugly 
transparency serves for an E. window. 
The W. window was filled with 
stained glass in 1868, as a memorial 
of the late vicar, the Rev. J. Wallis. 
Cemented into a shallow framework 
are the fragments of a curiously in- 
scribed stone slab, which has been 
considered to be of great antiquity, 
but is now shown to be not eariier 
than 1557. Bemark also, in the N. 
chancel arch, a slab with figures of 
the 2 wives of Richard Durant, d. 
1632, with their 20 children. The 
verses should be read, beginning — 

"During their lives had Durant wives, 
Jowdy and Eathren namde. 
Both feared God and eke his rodd, so well 
their lifes they framde." 

The ch. has an excellent peal of bells 
and chimes, which play an old 
Flemish air at the hours of 4, 8, and 
12. 

In the keeping of the Town Clerk 
(to whom application to see it must 
be made) is a very remarkable Ivory 
Casket, which there is reason to be- 
lieve served for some time as a re- 
liquary, in which the bones of St. 
PetrocK were enclosed. In the year 
1177 one of the canons of the priory 
stole the relics, and fled with them 
to the abbey of St. Meen (Mevenni) 
in Brittany. The prior of Bodmin 
appealed in person to Henry II., who 
ordered Roland of Dinan, justiciar 
of Brittany, to obtain restitution of 
the relics. He threatened to storm 
the abbey. The bones of St. Petrock 
were restored ; and Prior Roger 
brought back his treasure in an ivory 
shrine. This is probably the *' theca 
ebumea" which is still preserved at 
Bodmin. It is a casket composed of 
thin slabs of polished ivory, enriched 
with gold and colour, the devices being 
birds, foliage, and geometrical com- 
binations within circles. The length 
islfuein.; heightia Theworkis 
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of Moorish type ; and the casket may 
well have been made either in south- 
ern Spain or in Sicily. It is the 
finest and lar^t reli<]^aary of this 
class which exists in this country. 

In the ch.-^ard,E. of the chancel, 
stands the ly^-clad Oiapel of St, 
Thomas the Martyr, Dec., with good 
3-lieht window, sedilia, and piscina. 
Under it is a crypt Here is also the 
fragment of the shaft of a cross. 

Berf% Thtcer, on the Cemetery hill 
to the N., is a relic of the Chapel of 
the Guild of the Holy Rood, and was 
built in the reign of Henry VI. The 
Franciscans, or Grey Imars, were 
established in Bodmm about 1239. 
Their Refectory, in which the assizes 
were formerly held, was pulled down 
to make way for the Cottntt/ Court — 
a plain building, dating from 1837. 
The W. end of the Franciscan build- 
ing remuns, and is used as a corn- 
market The gate -house of the 
convent has been converted into a 
dwelling-house. 

The Toum^hall is old, and has a 
curious carved wooden doorway in 
the street, 1 6th centy. 

Bodmin has a Literary Institution, 
and on its outskirts the County Gaol 
and County Lunatic Asylum, which 
may be visited by strangers, subject 
to certain regulations. 

The leaders of the rising in 1496, 
for resisting the collection of a sub- 
sidy by Henry VII., were both men 
of Bodmin — JF'lamank, and Michael 
Joseph, a blacksmith. (For a relic 
left by the latter at Horwood, in 
Devonshire, as the insurgents pressed 
onward to Blackheath, see Hdhk. 
for Devon, Rte. 17.) They were 
hanged at Tyburn. In the same year 
Perkin Warbeck, after landing in 
Whitesand Bay, advance to Bodroin, 
and there was proclaimed as Richard 
IV. 3000 men flocked to his stand- 
ard here, and marched on Exeter 
(see Bdbk, for Detxm, Rte. 1). 

In 1549 Bodmin was the scene of 
a singular execution. The Cornish 
^ebels having encamped in the neigh- 



bourhood, the inhabitants of this town 
obliged Boyer, their mayor, to allow 
them the necessary supplies. Shortly 
afterwards the insurgents were de- 
feated near Exeter by Lord Russell, 
and the provost marshal. Sir Anthony 
Kingst<m, was despatched into Corn- 
wall to bring the lugitives to justice. 
Upon entering the county, Kingston 
informed Boyer by letter that he 
would dine with him on a certain 
day, and at the appointed time ar- 
rived accompanied by a train of 
followers. The mayor received him 
with hospitality, but a little before 
dinner Kmgston took his host aside 
and whispering in his ear that one 
of the townspeople was to be exe- 
cuted requested that a gallows might 
be erected. The mayor ordered it 
to be prepared, and as soon as din- 
ner was ended Sir Anthony asked 
whether the work was finished. The 
mayor answered that all was ready. 
"I pray you," said the provost, 
" bring me to the place ; *' and he 
took the mayor by the arm, and, be- 
holding the gallows, asked whether 
he thought that it was strong enough. 
"Yes," said the mayor, "doubtless 
it is." « Well, then,^' said the pro- 
vost, ** get thee up speedily, for it is 
prepared for you !" " I hope," an- 
swered the poor mayor, " you mean 
not as you speak." " In fiaiith !" said 
the provost, ** there is no remedy, 
for thou hast been a busy rebel." 
Accordingly the mayor was strung 
up without further ceremony. 

At St. Lawrence, 1 m. N.W., are 
some very scan^remains of a hos- 
pital for Ifipers. This hospital was in 
existence as early as the 1 3th centy., 
and was perhaps fi>unded by the 
Franciscans, to whom the care of 
lepers was an especial object. It was 
incorporated by Queen Eliz., 1582. 
St. Lawrence is now only celebrated 
for an annual horse-fiur (Aug. 10). 

A good view of Bodmin and of 
the neighbouring country — it is said 
that a circumf. of 28 pari^es may 
be traced— is obtained from the Beei- 
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con Hill, S. of the town. The Obelisk, | 
140 ft. high, on the hill is a monument 
to' the late Lient.-6en. Sir Walter 
Ealeigh Gilbert, of Indian celebrity, 
a native of the town, who died 1853. 
At Castle Canyke, about 2J m. from 
Bodmin Gh., is a Koman camp, from 
vhich coins of Vespasian, Samian 
vare, &c., have been dug. It is a 
parallelogram, of which 2 sides re- 
main. It commands a ford across the 
Alan river. 

The chief Excursions are to the 
Glynn Valley and the Pencarrow Woods, 
The Bodmin Road Stat, (on the 
Cornwall Rly.) is at 

(a) Glynn Bridge, 4 m. on the road 
to Liskeard. Above it is Glynn (Lord 
Vivian) (see Rte. 23), below it 
Zanhydrock (Lord Robartes ; see Rte. 
23), both beautiful seats on the 
banks of the Fowey. Gljmn was 
the old £9imily seat of the Glynn 
family until bought by the late 
Lord Vivian. The house had been 
nearly destroyed by fire, and was 
renovated and much improved by 
him. Among the pictures is a poi^ 
trait by Reynolds of Mr. Craunch of 
Pl^pton, by whose advice the young 
artist was sent to London to be placed 
under Hudson^ On the road to 
Glynn Bridge Uie old entrenchment 
of Castle Canyke is passed on the rt. 
The site commands a wide view. 

(6) Pencarrow, the seat of Lady 
Molesworth, widow of Sir Wm. Moles- 
worth, Bart, lies 3^ m. N. of Bod- 
min. The house was rebuilt by Sir 
John Molesworth, d. 1775 (the 
Molesworths first settled here temp. 
Eliz.). It contains some family 
pictures by Reynolds, Northcote, and 
Ea^m. The gardens and grounds 
were much improved by the late 
Sir William Molesworth. On the 
highest ground in the park is a 
circ. camp, with 3 ramparts and 
ditches (only 2 at the N.W.). A 
curious external work of defence, 
consisting of a high bank and ditch, 
wiUi a strongly-protected ^trance. 



bends round the W. side. The sides 
of the entrenchment are covered with 
old and stunted oaks. It commands 
a wide view, seaward, of the N. cliffs, 
and of the grounds of Pencarrow 
below. S. of the park are Dunmeer 
Wood and Dunmeer Castle. A walk of 
1^ m. by the side of the Wadebridge 
railway will bring you to Dunmeer 
Bridge, Dunmeer Gastle is i^ m. to 
the N. of it This is an irregular 
oval, with a single vallum and ditch. 
Further N. 1 m. is a smaller en- 
trenchment called Penhargate Castle, 
overhanging the railway and the 
1. bank of the river. Boscame, a 
farmhouse 1 m. W. of Dunmeer 
Bridge, was formerly a seat of the 
Flamanks (the hall, temp. Hen. VII., 
remains intact, and now serves as a 
kitchen) ; and Park, ^ m. W. of the 
N. entrance to Pencarrow, of the 
Peverells and Bottreaux. 

Several longer excursions can be 
made from Biodmin, viz. — to Wade^ 
bridge' (Rte. 22), by rly. — to Zost- 
unthiel {post), — a circuitous ramble 
over Halgaver to ITelmSn Tor (Rte. 
37) and Lanlivery, returning by 
road — to the ruins of St, Bennefs 
Monastery near Lanivet, 3 m., and the 
Roche Rocks, 8 m. — to Blisland, on the 
border of the moors, and the rocky 
valley of Hanter-Gantick, 2^ miles 
from Wenford Bridge — to the Four- 
hole Cross, Brown Willy, and Roughtor, 
sleeping a night at the Jamaica Inn 
(Rte. 24)— and, lastly, to St. Neofs 
by Cardinham Bury, and the old 
tin stream-work of IVeveddoe (see 
Rte. 24). 

Brynn (a small hiU, i.e, hillock), 
W. of Bodmin, in the parish of 
Withiel, was the birthplace of Sir 
Beville Grenville, the royalist leader, 
victorious in the fight of Stamford 
Hill, near Stratton (Rte. 39), and 
killed in the battle of Lansdown. 
Withiel (Gom. elevated) Gh. has a 
good Perp. tower, which, together 
with the old parsonage, fgre 8^44 to 
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have been built by Prior Viviaii of 
Bodmin. The tower of 8t, Wenn Ch. 
(2 HL W.) is very fine Pcrp. 

It is 7 m. from Bodmin to Wade- 
bridge by riy. This line extends to 
Wenford Bridge, 1 m. np the course of 
the Camel. It was opened in 1834 for 
the transport of ore and sea-sand, and 
in 1846 was purchased by the L. & 
Sonth-Westem Company. Passengers 
are carried only between Bodmin 
and Wadebridge (and only on market 

days). 

In the Ddank granite Quarries, 
the new Eddystone Lighthonse ma« 
sonry was hewn oat and fiuhioned. 

7 m. WadeMdge^ ^^ 22. 

9 m. Padstow ) 



BOUTE 36. 

FOWET TO iraiWQrAT (OOBNWALL 
HINEBAL RAILWAY), BT FAB Am> 
ST. BLAZEY. 

4 Trains didly, in If hr. 

This railway, commenced in the 
first instance as a mineral line by the 
lateMr. TreflBry, wlas purchased,! 878, 
by the Great Western Comp.,and used 
for passenger traffic.^ It bias hitherto 
proved a very unproductive under- 
taking. 

Steamers (see local papers ♦for 
times), from Plymouth to Fowey 
and back, staying there 6 hrs. ; fare. 
Is. 6(/. 

Fowey Stat. (Inn: Ship: Pop. 2914), 
delightfully situated near the mouth 
of a broad estuary navigable for G m. 
towards Lostwithiel. It extends 
along the rt. bank nearly a mile, 
under its shdtering hills, and oppo- 
site to the village of Polruan, i.e. 
"the Pool of St. Rumon" (the 
Cornish bishop whose relics were 
enshrined at Tavistock). Fowey 
^aven is one of the most commodious 



harbonrs^in the county, and admits 
vessels of large size at all times of 
the tide. On each shore are the ndns 
of square forts, built in the reign 
of Edw. IV., from which a chjun 
was formerly stretched across the 
water as a 'protection to the town. 
The schistose clif& of Polman are 
included among the red and varie- 
gated slates of De hi Beche, and are 
mingled with calcareous beds con- 
tainmff zoophytes, associated with 
encrimtes and shells. 

Fowey, in the early days of Eng- 
lish history, was one of the principal 
seaports of the kingdom, aiui during 
the crusades many vessds were here 
fitted out for the Holy Land. An 
old windmill, situated on the heights 
above the town, is mentioned in 
1296 as a well-known sea-mark. 
"The glorie of Fowey," swrs Le- 
land, ** rose by the warres in K. Edw. 
I. and III. and Henry V.'s day, 
partly by feats of warre, partly by 
pyracie, and so waxing rich fell aU 
to marchaundize." In the reign 
of Edw. III. Fowey contributed 
to the fleet intended for the block- 
ade of Calais no less than 47 
ships and 770 men — a larger arm- 
ament than was provided by any 
other town in tiie kingdom except 
Yarmouth. In subsequent reigns 
the Fowey gaUants, as the seamen of 
this place were termed (the name is 
said to have been ^ven them after a 
successfol fight with the seamen of 
Rye and Winchelsea; the Fowey 
sUps sailing by those places would 
" vail no bonnet, being required "— 
and after the Comishmen had 
fought and won, they "bare their 
arms mixed with the arms" of the 
Sussex seaports) carried out a sys- 
tem of plunder upon the coast of 
Normandy, and committed such 
havoc, that the French several times 
fitted out an expedition against the 
town. In the reign of Henry VI. 
they effected a landing under cover 
of night, and having set fire to the 
town killed a number of the inhabit- 
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antd. Those who had thne to escape 
hastily took shelter in Treffiry House 
(the original of Place Honse), and so 
stoutly assailed the Frenclunen in 
their torn as to compel them to re- 
treat to their ships. In the reign of 
Edw. IV., the seamen of Fowey haying 
been accused of piracy, their Tessels 
were taken from them and giyen to 
their rivals of Dartmonth— a reverse 
of fortune fVom which the town never 
recovered. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, on various subsequent occasions 
sustained their character for bravery, 
and in the reign of Charles II. pre- 
served a fleet of merchantmen nom 
capture by assailing a Dutch ^e-of- 
battle ship with the gons of tiieir 
little towers. The principal defence 
of Fowey in those times was St, Co' 
therine's Fort, erected by the towns- 
people in the reign of Hen. VIII., 
and crowning a magnificent pile of 
rocks at the mouth of the harbour. 
At the present day this ancient 
stronghold is much dilapidated, and 
better calculated to take a place in 
a traveller's sketch than in the 
repulse of an enemy. In the civil 
war Fowey was the scene of an im- 
portant event. The army of the Earl 
of Essex here surrendered to the 
King, thdr commander escaping by 
sea to Pl^outh (1644). in 1846 
Q. Victoria and P. Albert landed 
at Fowey when cruising on the Corn- 
ish coast The visit is conmiemo- 
rated by an obelisk of Luxulian 
granite, 28 ft. in height, erected 1858. 
The shores of the estoary for a 
long distance above the town are 
weU wooded, and a trip by water to 
Lostwithiel is deservedly a finvonrite 
excursion. One branch flows to 8t, 
Veep (3 m. from Fowey ; the ch., Dec 
and Peip., has been well restored), 
near which is 8t, Cadoc, the seat of 
the Wymonds. Further up Uie river, 
on the W. bank, is Penquite, corrup- 
tion fh>m Pen coed, i.e. head of the 
wood (J.. W. Peard, Esq.) ; and on 
the E. bank the Chwch of St, Winnow, 
remarkable for the beauty of its 



position. A window in this building, 
after a design by the artist H. Stacey 
Marks, represents the Angel and the 
Mai^s at the Tomb. There is also 
a very excellent window filled with 
glass of 15th centy., sadly in want of 
re-leading. 

There are some houses in Fowey, 
excellent • specimens of 14th-cent. 
work. The C%vrcA (restored) is a fine 
edifice, chiefiy of the I5th centy.,with 
a handsome tower, an ornamented 
oak ceiling, and a Perp. pulpit. The 
N. aisle is sud to date from 1336, 
and the rest of the building from 
1466. Hiere were two rebuildings, 
one in 1336, when the ch. was dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, and another in 
1466. llie older ch. was dedicated 
to St. Finbar of Cork, who, according 
to William of Worcester, was buried 
at Fowey. The E. and derestorv 
windows have been filled with 
stained glassy chiefiy representing 
Cornish Saints, as a memorial to 
the Uite Dr. Tre£&y. In the S. aisle 
is a monument to John Treflry, put 
up daring Ids lifetime by his di- 
rection. He was a whimsical kind 
of man. He had his grave dug, and 
lay down and swore in it, to show 
the sexton a novelty. 

Place Bouse, the rendence of the 
late Joseph T.;,Treffry, Esq., stands 
immediately above Fowey, and is 
well known in the county n>r its anti- 
quity. The Treffrys were settled 
here at an early period, and a Sir 
John Treffiry distinguished himself 
at Gre9y, but no part of the building 
now standing is earlier than the reign 
of Henry VII. Of that period there 
are 2 remarkably fine bay windows, 
covered with snallow panelling of 
the richest description, and in the 
finest preservation. The work is 
original, and contains several shields 
of arms, temp. Hen. VII. Another 
window in imitation of these is 
temp. Eliz. The old hall also exists, 
but is now turned into the kitohen ; 
the original porch is preserved under 
the m^em tower ; but being lined 
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with polished porphyry (raised in 
a quarry belonginff to the pro- 
prietor), if now cafied the *' Por- 
phyry hall/' Some other parts are 
temp. Eliz. (1575). Place is well 
worth seeing. Besides the Porphjrry 
Hall, the house is ornamented widi 
granite and elvan, and contains a 
number of curiosities, among which 
IS a fine origpal portrait of ^tgh 
Peters, the Puritan chaplain of Crom- 
well, and a native of Fowey. 

The late Mr. J. T. Treffiry, by 
whom Place House was restored and 
enlarged, was the projector and 
author of maffnificent works in this 
neighbourhood. Bom in the parish 
of St. Grennans, his paternal name 
was Austen, but in 1838, when 
sheriff of Cornwall, he assumed, by 
virtue of a roytl warrant, the name 
of Treffry, having become the re- 
presentative of that ancient fiimily. 
Gifted with uncommon enterprise 
and talent, and with large means 
at command, he employed his en- 
ergy and capital in advancing the 
interests of those around him, by 
effecting improvements. He was a 
shipowner, a merchant, a farmer of 
upwards of 1000 acres, a silver-lead 
smelter, and the sole proprietor or 
principal shareholder of some of the 
largest and richest mines in the 
county. He diverted a river from its 
course to the use of machinery, and 
was the first to bring a canal to a 
mine for the purpose of conveying 
the ore to his own ports. He con- 
structed from his own purse, and after 
his own designs, a breakwater, the 
harbours of Far and Pentowan, and 
the magnificent granite viaduct near 
St. BUuey ; and at the period of his 
demise was engaged in connecting 
the north and south coasts of the 
county by this railway. Mr. Treffry 
died at the age of 67, in 1850. 

At Polruan, on the shore opposite 
Fowey, are some remains (a chapel 
and guardhouse) of Sail House, which 
was ^rrisox^ed i^ the Qivil W^r ; 



and the ruins of Si. Saoiom^s che^pel 
or baptistery^ and a stone cross — 
a group similar to the shrine and 
well of St Cleer, near laskeard. 
A delightful promenade, called ff^til 
Walk, runs along the water-ade. 
The botamst in this neighbourhood 
may notice Anchusa sen^ervirens, or 
evergreen alkanet, in the lanes. 

Menabilly (Jonathan Rashleigh, 
Esq.), the seat of the Rashleigfas, cele- 
brated for its i^rotto and collecdon 
of minerals, is situated upon the pro- 
montonr of the Oreber Mead, about 
2 m. W. of Fowey. The garden and 
grounds are remarkable for the 
number of select pines, cedars, and 
conifers. You may either walk to 
the grotto by the coast, or proceed 
by road to the E. entrance of the 
park, and there visit the Longstcne, 
a monument of the Brito-Boman era, 
originally erected over the remains 
of Cirusius, the son of Cunimoms. 
It stfusds by the roadside, near the 
gate (at Carae Dour), and the inscrip- i 
tion, ** Cirusius hie jacet Cnnomori 
filius,** is still in part legible. 

The cabinet of minerals at 
Menabilly is principally composed 
of Cornish specimens, and its chief 
excellence consists in the splendour 
and variety of the oxide of tin, 
fluors, malachite, and sulphnret of 
copper. 

Before quitting Menabilly the 
stranger should visit the Grotto erected 
near the sea-shore. It is constructed 
in the form of an octagon, with the 
finest marbles and serpentine, in- 
terspersed with crystals, shells, and 
pebbles. Four of the sides are filled 
with spedmens of the Cornish 
ores, and two with fossils, polished 
agates, and jaspers; while the in- 
termediate spaces are ornamented 
with shells, coralloids, and other cu- 
rious substances. The roof is hung 
with stalactites of singular beauty. 
In this elegant grotto are preserved 
two links of a chain which were 
found by some fishermen in Fowey 
Qaven i^ 1776, apd are 8U|ypo6e4 to 
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have formed a part of the chain 
which used to be stretched across the 
harbour from tower to tower in times 
of danger. In addition to the cabinet 
of minerals Menabilly contains a rich 
collection of drawings. On his return 
to Fowey the traveller may yisit the 
village of Polkerris, a wild fishing 
cove situated to the N. of the park. 

Other interesting Excursions may 
be maAe from Fowey, viz., to Car- 
daze tin-'mine near St. Austell, and to 
the great copper-minesof South Fowey 
Consols and Par Consols, the Valley of 
Carmears, the Treffry Viaduct, and the 
harbour of Par near St. Blazey (see 
Kte. 23). 2^ m. on the road to 
LfOstwithiel is a small encampment 
called Castle Dow (the <' castle by the 
water " — dwr). 

2 m. St. Blazey Stat, {Inn: the Pack- 
horse) (Pop. 4224), a town seated 
under an amphitheatre of wooded 
heights, 1 } m. from the harbour of Par. 
It is named after St Blaise, the patron 
of woolcombers, who was bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia, but has retamed 
a place in the English calendar. His 
local legend asserts that he landed at 
Par (3rd centy.) on a visit to Britsdn. 
From the circumstances of his mar- 
tyrdom (he was tortured with iron 
combs) he was regarded as the 
patron of woolcombers and clothiers, 
and his memory is to this day perpe- 
tuated at St. Blazey, and in the manu- 
facturing districts in the N. of England. 
There is a figure of St. Blaize in the 
ch. On the hills above the town is 
Prideauxy the seat of Sir Colman 
Rashleigh, Bart., an ancient quadran- 
gular mansion with stairs of granite ; 
and, on a height adjoining it, the 
remains of an earthwork known as 
Frideaux Warren, On* the road to 
Par is a large iron-foundry. 

There is much that is interesting 
within reach of St. Blaan^ and its 
neighbour St. Austell. There are 
the important copper-mines of Fowey 
Consols (South) and Par Consols, the 
great tin-mine of Charlestown^ the 



open mine of Cowclaze (tin and 
Kaolin), the china^lay works, and tin 
streani'works, the romantic Valley of 
Carmears, the Treffry Viaduct, and 
the busy ports of Par and Charles^ 
town; and at greater distances, Fowey, 
Restormel Castle, Hensbarrow, Roche 
Pocks, and the picturesque fishing- 
towns of Mevagissey and Gorran Haven 
(see Rte. 34). 

The valley of Carmears (or Cairn" 
metu) is more especially the " sight " 
of St. Blazey, from which it is a walk 
of about a mile. It is a beautiful 
and romantic scene of wood and rock, 
— one of the finest of the Cornish 
valleys. It leads towards Luxulian, 
and the highlands of Hensbarrow, 
and derives its name from the granite 
tors which rise from its sides. The 
railway from Par to New Quay, by 
the china-clay works of Hensbarrow 
and the quarries of Luxulian, may be 
used as a road to the valley, and is 
to be found at the entrance of St. 
Blazey from Lo«twithiel. This rail 
and a stream — each of which is 
wall^ with granite — run side ^by 
side to the Carmears, which open 
beautifully to yiew on a turn to 
the 1. From the gorge which forms 
the portal the rail ascends a long 
and steep incline, to the rt. of 
which a cascade thunders through a 
wood. But you should here leave 
the rail, for you can return by it 
from the viaduct, if desirous of view- 
ing the scenery from the high 
ground. A walk of about 2 m. up 
the valley will bring you to the 

Treffry Viaduct, a magnificent gra- 
nite structure, erected at the sole 
cost of the late Mr. Treffiy. It is 
elevated more than 100 ft, and car- 
ries the ComwaU Minerals Bailway — 
also the work of Mr. Treffiy, which 
has now been extended to the N. 
coast, terminating at Newquay on 
the N. and at Par on the S. Beyond 
the viaduct the valley grows bare 
and stony, its sides bristle wiUi 
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granite rocks, and at the distance of 
a mile rises the ch. tower of 

Luxtdian, N.E. of St AnstelL— 
This parish is known chiefly for 
its granite, a yery beautiAil material, 
of which the lighthouse and beacon 
on Plymouth breakwater were built. 
Boulders of porphyry are also found 
lying about the moors of Luxulian, 
St. Wenn, and Withlel ; and it was 
from one of these (of a deep pink 
colour, blotched with black horn- 
blende) that the sarcophagus of the 
Duke of Wellington was made. 
The block (which was on the pro- 
perty of William Rashleigh, Esq., of 
Menabilly) weighed 70 tons, was 
wrought and polished by steam 
power, and converted into a sar- 
cophagus at a cost of 1100/. The 
Qranite Quarries are at present directly 
opposite Luxulian, but they are con- 
tinually advancing along the valley 
side. The rail joins the branch from 
Hensburrow at the viaduct. The 
Church of Luxulian, which stands 
high among rocks of granite, is Perp. 
and its tower was for some centuries 
the depository of the Stannary re* 
cords. These were kept here appa> 
rently from an early period; and 
when the fine Perp. tower was built 
a small room at the top was prepared 
for their reception. They were kept 
in a coffer *' with 8 locks and 8 keys," 
and widi them was the common seal 
of the Cornish stannary, '* having the 
print in it of one working with a 
spade in a tin work, and another with 
a pickaxe " {Pearce's * Stannaries '). 
The church belonged to the Be- 
nedictines of Tywardreth. In the 
village is a little baptistery, so com- 
mon in Cornwall, projecting from 
the bank, with granite roof and 
sides. The moors in the neighboui> 
hood are wUd and rocky, and contain 
some of the most important of the 
tin stream- works. A walk over these 
hills will introduce the stranger to 
scenery characteristic of the Cornish 
highlands. He may visit the Whis- 



pering Stone, 1 m. N., on the estate of 
Tre^urden, and there hear* as bj 
magic, a gentle whisper breathed on 
the opposite side of the valley ; and 
he may extend the excursion to the 
granite rocks of Helmen Tor^ a bold 
cam, rising from Red Moor, about 
2 m. further N., and there search oat 
the logan-stone on its southern slope, 
and enjoy on its crest a view stretch- 
ing from sea to sea. 

Bridges Stat. 

Bugle Stat. 

Victoria Stat, Near this are Boche 
Bocks, a pile of rude blocks (Rte. 
22), surmounted by ruins of a small 
Chapel (Dec.) of St Michael. 

St, Coiumb Road (or JIaltown=:'HXgh, 
Down) Stat. Omnibus from St. 
Coiumb Major (Rte. 22) here meets 
tiie Train. 

Neto Quay Terminus (Rte. 22). 



ROUTE 37. 

CALLINOTON TO Sl!BATTON, BltDE, 
AMD BIOEIOBD, BT LAUKCESTON. 

The road from Callington to Laun- 
ceston crosses the foot of Kit Hill, 
having the Holmhush and Redmoor 
copper-mines respectively rt. and 1. 

[After passing the Redmore mine, 
a road branches 1. to South Hill 
(2 m.), where is a good Dec. church 
— ^the mother ch. of Callington — • 
ded. to S. Sampson of Dol. The rude 
Norm, font is worth notice. The 
Church of Linken/iomef 1 m. beyond, 
is Perp., with a very fine tower, said 
to be the highest in Cornwall except 
Probus. The caps, of the nave piers 
are embattled, and finely sculptured 
with varying details. This ch. was 
rebuilt by Sir Henry Trecarrell, 
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temp. Henry VIII. (the rebailder of 
Laanceston ch.). He was lord of 
the manor. The chimcel is modem, 
and Tery bad. There is an Eliza- 
bethan hoase (now a farm) at Broioda, 
= i.e. battle-field, in this parish, and 
a circular entrenchment on the estate, 
which, says the local legend, must 
never be broken by the plough, or 
the owner will die.] 

2 J m. 1. Whiteford House (Sir W. 
M. Call, Bart). 

^ m. Stoke Climsland. (The church, 
late Dec., has been well restored.) A 
road on rt. leads oyer the Tamar by 
Horse Bridge 2^ m. 

1^ m. The traveller here passes the 
Inny, which flows, down a pleasant 
vale towards the Tamar. 

^ m. The Sportsman* s Arms, the half* 
way-house between Callington and 
Laanceston. Rt, distant about I m., 
the Carthamartha (Caer Tamar ?) 
Rocks, a fine wild scene of limestone 
cliff, " bursting from the slopes," and 
overlooking an amphitheatre of wood. 
Below and far beyond stretches the 
valley of the Tamar. A lane oppo- 
site the inn, and then a field-path, 
lead direct to this charming pomt of 
view. 

li m. 1. Lezant (corrupted from 
Lau'Zamt == sand-enclosure)^ with a 
granite ch., containing monuments 
of the Trefhsis fiunily. The ch. is 
Perp. ; there are some good cradle 
roofis. 1^ m. W. of it is the ivy-clad 
nun of Trecarrel TRte. 21) ; and 1 m. 
further W., on uie opposite side of 
the Inny, a small circular earthwork 
called Round Bury. 

f m. rt Ifexvjorthy House, E. Pri* 
deaux, Esq., and a road to Greystone 
Bridge^ bne of the most ancient struc- 
tures on the Tamari Beyond it is 
the old Tudor manor-house of Brad^ 
stonet and S. of it Endsleigh (Duke of 
Bedford! so renowned for its romantic 
beauty (both described in Hdhh. for 
Devon, Rte. 14). 

The geologist should be informed 
that near Lcmdue Mill, to the 1. of the 
road, the carbonaceous deposits rest 



in an unconformable position on the 
grauwacke. 

1 m. rt. Zawhitton, where the small 
ch. has been restored. 

2^ m. Launceston Stat. (Rte. 21). 
Coach daily to Bude, 20 m. 

1 m. rt Werrington (J. H. Deakin, 
Esq.) ; 1. St. Stephen's Dovon. 

At Week St. Mary, 7 m., com- 
monly called St Mary Week, a ch. 
tower carved in strips at different 
heights: the copper firieze a huntmg 
scene. Here is the ruin of a chantry, 
called the College, founded b^ one 
Dame Percival about the begmning 
of the 14th centy. The history of 
this person is curious as connected 
with her maiden-name, Bonaveniura. 
She is said to have been a labourer's 
daughter, who, one day tending 
sheep upon the moor, engaged the 
attention of a Iiondon merchant who 
happened to be passing. Pleased 
with her appearance, he begged her 
of her parents, carried her to Lon- 
don as a servant, and after the 
lapse of a few years, at the death of 
his wife, made her the mistress of his 
house. Dying himself shortly after»> 
wwrds, he bequeathed to her a large 
amount of property. She then mar* 
Tied a person of uie name of Gall, 
whom she also survived; when Sir 
John Percival^ Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, became her drd husband, but 
soon died, leaving her a widow* The 
lady was by this time contented with 
her experience as a wife, and» re- 
tiring to her native village, devoted 
the remainder of her days to acts 
of charity. For the benefit of the 
souls of her 3 husbands she founded 
and endowed this chantry, which 
in the 16th centy* shared the fate 
of its brethren. Week is the A. 8. 
wic = a dwelling-place. 

Adjoining Jacobstow, about 8 m. S. 
of Stratton, is Berry Court, a mansion 
of the olden time, now a farmhouse. 

1^ m. S. of Stratton is the pretty 
village of LaunceUs, and Launcelh 
House, seat of C. B. Kingdon, Esq. 
The ch. (Perp., with granite arches 
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and very good carved bench-ends) 
contains a monument, dated 1644, to 
John Chamond, one of the former 
possessors of this manor. 

Marfiamckurch, 1 m. from Stratton, 
is one of the inclined planes of the 
Bade Canal (see post), but this is 
worked by a common waterwheel. 
Marhamchurch, ded. to St. Mor- 
wenna, is Perp., and has some good 
bench-ends. 

14 m. Stratum (Inn: the Tree. 
Inserted in the wall is the inscrip- 
tion in honour of Sir Beville Gren- 
ville, brought from his mont. on the 
hill.) (Pop. 1755), a somewhat pic- 
turesque town, on a slope lying among 
hills, about a mile from the coast, but 
of considerable antiquity. The name, 
which occurs in Somerset, in Glou- 
cestershire, and, indeed, in many parts 
of England, indicates a position on a 
** street" or line of an old Roman way. 
It is thought that a Roman road, 
which has not been properly traced, 
entered the county here, audpassed on- 
ward along the N . coast. The Church 
(restored) is Perp., and contains the 
black marble tomb of Sir John Arun- 
dell, of Trerice (1561), his 2 wives 
and 13 children, whose efligies are 
represented on Brasses. The hill- 
tops of this neighbourhood have a 
somewhat wild and bare appearance ; 
below, the country is rich and well 
cultivated. 

There are two objects of interest in 
the vicini^ of Stratton, Stamford 
Battle-field and the inclined plane on 
the Bude Canal. Immediately N. of the 
town rises Stamford Hillf the scene 
of the Battle of Stamford ffUl, in 
which the forces of the Parlia- 
ment were defeated by the Royal- 
ists. By Clarendon's account it was 
towards the middle of May, 1643, 
when the Earl of Stamford marched 
into Cornwall with an army of 1400 
horse and 5400 foot, and a park of 
artillery consisting of 13 pieces of 
brass ordnance and a mortar, and 
encamped near Stratton, on a lofty 
hilly steep on all sides, while he de- 



spatched a body of 1200 horse, under 
Sir George Chudleigh, to surprise 
Bodmin. The kin^s forces, not 
amounting to half this number, were 
at the same time quartered near 
Launceston, under Sir Ralph Hopton 
and Sir Beville Grenville, who, 
though fkc inferior in the strength 
and equipment of their troops, re- 
solved to give the enemy battle, and 
with that purpose marched, on Mon- 
day May 15th, with 2400 foot and 500 
horse, upon Stratton, although ''so 
destitute of provisions, that the best 
officers had but a biscuit a man." 
The next morning by daybreak, this 
force, being arranged in 4 divisions, 
advanced to the attack on different 
sides of the hill, the horse standing 
aloof as a reserve. For several hours 
Uie battle was waged with varying 
success, when the Royalists, having re- 
duced their supply of powder to 4 
barrels, determined upon advancing 
to the summit of the hill before they 
fired ano^er shot. With this inten- 
tion they steadily pushed forward, 
and being charged by Sir George 
Chudleigh near the top of the hill, 
that officer was taken prisoner, and 
the enemy recoiled. The Royalists 
now pushed their advantage, and 
rushing with fresh spirit on the 
Roundheads, succeeded in throwing 
them into disorder, when, the E^rl 
of Stamford giving the signal of de- 
feat by galloping m>m the field, the 
panic became general, and the Par- 
liamentary troops fled on all sides. 
They left over 300 men dead on 
the field, and their camp, 13 guns 
and ammunition, and 1700 prisoners, 
in the hands of the victors. Stam- 
ford Hill ^although thrown into pas- 
ture-fields) bears to this day some 
marks of the battie. The summit 
is of small girth, and the ground 
slopes steeply from it to the S. and 
E. ; but on the W., and especially 
on the N. side, the position might 
be more easily assailed. On these 
sides are the remains of a high semi- 
circular bank, which seems to have 
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been thrown up as a rampart by the 
Parliamentary forces. A monument 
erected on the hill, in commemoration 
of the battle^ was destroyed many 
years ago. The site of the battle is 
now,however,marked by an old cannon 
on a broken carriage, set up at the 
entrance opening in the rampart. 
Cannon-balls and bullets have, as 
might be expected, been found here. 
Stamford Hill is further interesting 
as commanding a fine view, in which 
Koughtor and Brown Willy are con- 
spicuous though distant objects. 

An Inclined Plane of the Bude Canal j 
which the stranger should visit, is on 
*Ifobbacott Down^ IJ m. from Strat- 
ton, and just to the rt. of the Hols- 
worthy road. It is an ingenious 
substitute for a chain of locks, and 
consists of a steep roadway, about 
900 ft. in length, which is furnished 
with two lines of rails dipping at 
each end into the canal, and traversed 
by an endless chain. The barges, 
which are provided with small iron 
wheels, and generally loaded with 
sand, are raised or lowered on this 
roadway by being attached to the 
chain, which is set in motion by two 
enormous buckets, each 8 ft. in diam., 
alternately filled with water, and 
working m wells 225 ft. in depth. 
As soon as the descending bucket has 
reached the bottom of the well, it 
strikes upon a stake which raises a 
plug, when the water runs out in one 
minute, and finds its way through an 
adit to the canal below. This bucket 
is then in readiness to be raised by 
the other, which, having been filled 
with water, descends in its turn. In 
case of any accident happening to the 
machinery, the water can at any time 
be emptied in one minute through 
valves with which a chain communi- 
cates; this chain being ingeniously 
made to wind and unwind as the 
buckets ascend and descend, so as to 
be always of the proper length. A 
steam-engine is also at hand, should 
the buckets become unserviceable. 
This canal extends from Bude to 



Launceston, sending off a branch to 
Holsworthy, and 3ie barges climb 
from one level to another by 7 of 
these inclined planes. 

Ij^m. Bvde {Inns: Falcon Hotel; 
Bude Hotel — neither first-rate). Many 
lodgings. 

Coaches : to Holsworthy Stat 10 m. 
Bail thence to Okehampton, Exeter, 
and Plymouth, see Rte. 23. To 
Launceston, 20 m., daily. To Bos- 
castle, 18 m., daily in summer. 
(Rte. 21). 

Bude is a quiet modern watering- 
place, founded by the late Sir Thomas 
Acland, consisting of a few rows of 
small white lodging-houses, 2 hotels, 
and some detached villas. It stands 
about i m. from the sea, at a place 
where a rupture in the cliffs of carbo- 
niferous strata here lining the coast 
has given rise to a sandy cre^k or bay. 
The stream . conveying through this 
the drainage of the shallow basin on 
which Bude lies has been dammed up 
by lock gates, to form a Haven^ and 
the basin of the Bude Canal, where 
barges are laden with sand from the 
seashore and sent inland to manure 
the fields, at the rate of from 50 to 
200 tons a day. 

Opposite to the hotel is the house 
buih by Sir Goldsworthy Gumey, 
the inventor of the Bude Light, 
and of other ingenious applications 
of science to the arts of life. 

The bathing here is not very good. 
The tides are too violent for machines, 
and canvas tents are erected on the 
sands for the use of the bathers, who 
have to encounter high and heavy 
waves rolling in from the Atlantic. 
The shore is however shallow for 
some distance out. 

A path along the 1. bank of the 
canal leads from the Falcon, past the 
ch. and Mr. Arthur Mills' red-brick 
villa, nestling amidst choice shrubs 
and trees, to the seashore, where 
the carboniferous strata, uplifted and 
contorted,, exhibit remarkable cliff 
sections in distinct stripes of sand- 
stone, shale« &c., while along the 
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beach stretch lines of other strata, 
planed smooth like the upturned 
leaves of a book. Two projecting 
splintery cra^s, spared by the waves, 
liave been joined to the shore by a 
Breakwater of rude masonry, protect- 
ing the haven on the W. 

On the summit of Compass Pointy 
the green down above the cliff, rises 
an octagon Tower, or temple of the 
winds, facing the cardinal points, 
intended as a look-out for the coast- 
guard. It is a fine point of view 
from which to watch the huge rollers 
swaying in upon this coast from the 
mighty Atlantic, perhaps the grandest 
sight in this district. This tower 
was built, 1881, to replace a former 
one carried away in a landslip of the 
cliff. . 

fiude has been the scene of many ter- 
rible shipwrecks, as in October 18G2, 
when a large ship, the Bencollen, was 
dashed to pieces here, and only two 
of her crew were saved. The con- 
veyance of sand forms the principal 
commerce on the Bude and Laun- 
ceston Canal and its branch to 
Holsworthy. 

The vast and picturesque Sea Cliffs 
in this part of Cornwall are a great 
attraction to Bude, and the climate 
is far drier and more free from fog 
than in most parts of the county. 
The bands of strata are also so narrow 
and distinctly marked as to give a 
ribboned appearance to the dins. 

A striking Cliff in the neighbour- 
hood is Beacon Hill, i m. W., pre- 
senting a sheer precipice of about 
300 ft. : but the points most calculated 
to delight and astonish the traveller 
are the headlands of ffennacliff, N. 
of Bude, alt. 450 ft.» and the Dazard, 
the western boundary of Widemoitth 
Bay, alt. 550 ft. (see Rte. S7a). 

A very interesting excursion from 
Bude, is that described in Rte. 37a. 



ROUTE 37a. 

BUDE TO BOS0A8TLE, BY THE COAST. 

The walk along the coast road 
from Bude to Boscastle (Rte. 21) is 
a very delightful one. It is 6 m. 
longer than the Inland road, i.e. 24 m. 
instead of 18, and passes by 

St. Gennys, about 10 m. from Bude 
by road, but shorter for the pedestrian, 
who can keep on the turf by the road- 
side and diverge to each point of the 
cliffs as he pleases. After leaving the 
Beacon HiU he will pass Widemouth, 
Black road, Melhuach (Mellook), 
where the water is deep close in 
shore and a harbour of refuge has 
been sometimes suggested, — till 
opposite Dazard Point the road 
turns somewhat inland to avoid 
the " bottoms,** — and the pedes- 
trian will maJke his way by farm 
roads to St. Gennys' " church-town," 
quaintly nestling in a hollow near the 
top of a hill. The Church is poor, 
but picturesquely placed on a slope 
so steep that the upper part of the 
churchyard is nearly level with the 
roof. The hill above the village is 
Penkinna Head, and the view at the 
end of the point is among the finest 
on this coast. Immediately below 
is Crackington Cove, bounded on 
the other side by the cloven head- 
land of Cambeck. 

Rough refreshment may be had at 
Badger Cottage : the only place be- 
tween Bude and Boscastle. 

The lofty heights of Respar- 
vell Down tower up S.W., and 
the black cliffs of Boscastle and 
Tintagel are seen to great ad- 
vantage. On the N. observe Castle 
Pointy separated from the mainland 
by a deep valley on the S., and 
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connected with it by a narrow ridge 
E. On the summit are remains of a 
circular camp. The pedestrian can 
then descend to Orackington Gove 
(Bte. 21), and proceed to Boscastle 
over Resparvell Down, resting awhUe 
at the harrow on the summit to 
observe the extensive prospect. 
Brown Willy and Boughtor are well 
seen; and the three church towns 
of Forrabury, Trevalga, and Tin- 
tagel stand nearly in a line more or 
less S.E. 

The road passes a little to the rt. 
the romantic cove of Pentargan just 
before it descends into 

Boscastle (Bte. 21). 



ROUTE 38. 

EXETEB TO BUDE AND BIDEFORD, BY 
OKBHAMPTON, HOMWOBTHY (BAIL), 
AND CLOVBLLT. 

Rail to Holsworthy, beyond that 
coach road. 

This route lies chiefly through 
Devonshire, and the first part of it is 
described Iq Hdbh. for Devon, Bte. 14. 
It turns out of the Exeter, Tavis- 
tock and Plymouth Redlway, near 

Okehampton Stat. 

The line is carried over a high and 
dreary country, commanding views 
over Daxtmoor. 

Ashbury Stat. Here is the seat of 
the Woolcombes. 5 m. distant is 
Hatherleigh. 

Swnvmerstown Stat. 

Dunsland Cross Stat. A viaduct 
of 8 arches, VA ft. high, leads to 

JSohvaorfhy Stat. {Inns: Stanhope 
Arms, good ; White Hart). A town 
of 1730 inhabitants, 3 m. from the 
Tamar, the county boundary. The 
labyrinth of beech-trees was planted, 
1821, by Lord Stanhope, who is 
lord of the manor. 



Coaches from Holsworthy to Bude, 
9 m., and in summer to Bideford. 

9 m. Buden, in Bte. 37. 

Bude to Morwenstow and Strata 
ton by KUJcTiampton, about 10 m., is 
a rough and hilly road. 

(Beside the works of the Rev. R. 
S. Hawker, — ^see Morwenstow, post, 
a full acquaintance with which will 
greatly enhance the pleasure of 
a visit to this district — Mr. G. 
Macdonald's * Annals of a Seaboard 
Parish' contains much admirable 
description of this coast, including 
Bude and Tintagel.) 

At Poughill, l| m. N.E. of Bude, 
is a Perp. church with a fine pin- 
nacled tower, and ancient carved 
benches. Near the village is the 
old farmhouse of Burshill, now owned 
and occupied by a Mr. Jewell, but 
before, for 16 generations, the home 
of a family named Bryant. Here is 
preserved a very remarkable bed- 
stead whi(^ passes by the name of 
"King Charles's,*' ^^^ is said to 
have been the couch of Charles I. 
after the battle of Stamford Hill — 
of course untruly, since the king 
was not there. Tlie head-board is 
covered with bronzed groups, repre- 
senting a war-chariot, horses, &c. ; 
the large posts are also ornamented 
with bronze. It is probably Eliza- 
bethan, if not earlier. 

5 m. Kilkhampton (Pop. 1198. Inn : 
London, homely but clean) is situated 
5 m. N.E. from Bude, the road to it 
being uphill the greater part of the 
way. It is a plain village of white 
houses, but possesses a very hand- 
some Church, with lofty tower, built 
by the Granvilles (or Grenvilles), who 
became lords of the manor very soon 
after the Conquest. It was the scene 
of Hervey's * Meditations among the 
Tombs.' The church is Perp., but 
retains a perfect Norman S. door, 
with shafts and bands and beak-head 
and zigzag mouldings. Within, it 
consists of 3 aisles, without projecting 
choir or transept, the flat arches 

L 2 
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supporting the carved wood roof, rest 
on granite shafts, each a single block : 
bench-ends, canred. In the S. aisle, 
against the walls, is a 16th cent. 
monument to the memory of Sir 
Beville Grenville, the hero of Stam- 
ford Mill, who was killed at the battle 
of Lansdown in 1648. Theinscription 
should be read. The coffins of the 
Earls of Bath are deposited in a yanlt 
under the E. end of the S. aisle, 
where, says Henrey, *' they lie ranged 
in mournful order, in a sort of silent 
pomp." They are partly covered 
with copper-plates bearing the arms 
and titles of their occupants. This 
vault, when Hervey wrote, was open ; 
but it has long been properly dosed. 
The church was admirably restored 
(1860) by The Bev. Lord John 
Thynne, under the superintendence 
of Sir G. G. Scott. There is a very 
wide view over sea and land from the 
top of tiie ch. tower. Brown Willy 
and Roughtor are visible, and the 
coast southward to Trevoee Head. 
The Grenvilles — ^who, as the inscrip- 
tion on Sir Beville's monument re- 
cords, profess to be ** descended in a 
direct line from Bobert, 2nd son of 
the warlike Bollo, Ist Duke of Nor- 
mandy " — ^were long seated at Stow, a 
magnificent mansion above the neigh- 
bouring village of Gombe. John, 
3rd son of Sir Beville Grenville, re- 
built it 1680. He had been created, 
1661, Earl of Bath, a title which be- 
came extinct on the early death of 
his grandson, 1711. Stow then de- 
scended to his sister, widow of 
George Lord Carteret, created Coun- 
tess Granville, and through her it 
came to the Bev. Lord John Thynne. 
The house was dismantled 1720, and 
a moated site is now the only vestige 
of it. Pictures of Stow in its old 
grandeur will be found in Ejngsley's 
' Westward Ho.' The grandfather 
of Sir Beville was Sir Biohard 
Grenville, the very distinguished sea- 
man ; who in 1591, being then Vioe- 
Admiral of England, was sent with 
a squadron of 7 ships to intercept 



the Spanish galleons. He fell in 
with the enemy's fleet of 52 sail 
near the Teroeira Islands ; repulsed 
them 15 times in a continued fight, 
and died himself, two days later, on 
board the ship of the Spanish com- 
mander. It is to this that the lines 
on Sir Beville's monument refer — 

Where shall the next famed Granville's 

ashes stand? 
Thy grandsire fills the sea, and thoa the 

land." 

See Tennyson's poem. The Revenge, 

The small manor-house facing the 
sea, in a very exposed situation, was 
built for the possessor by Sir G. G. 
Scott. 

Just below Stow is " Kin^ Wil- 
liam's Bridge," to the buildmg of 
which K. Wm. lY. gave 20/. at the 
suggestion of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 

Combe Valley is the name of a pic- 
turesque bottom^ commencing just 
N. of Kilkhampton and opening to 
the sea between lofty clifib ; and 
further N. the country towards the 
hamlet of Morvoenstovo is here and 
there furrowed by deep hollows, 
which are prettily wooded. The 
coast in the neighbourhood is every- 
where magnificent, and at Stanbury 
Creek '*euiibits a fine example of 
the curvatures and contortions of 
rocks, the strata bein^ heaped on 
each other apparently m utter con- 
fusion, dipping towards every point 
of the compass and at various de- 
grees of inclination." 

In the parish of Kilkhampton is an 
old manor-house called Aldercombe, 
belonging to Sir G. S. Stucley, Bart. 
It is 17th centy., and a very good 
specimen of a gentleman's hoose of 
that period. 

IMortDenstovo is 4 m. N.W. of Kilk- 
hampton, and 7 m. from Stratton, 
on a height bounded by clifi& 420 ft 
above the sea; and, though a poor 
village in itself, contains a splendid 
old Church, of great interest to the 
ecclesiologist. It is chiefly Norman, 
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knd the S. door and elaborately 
sculptnred caps, and arches of the 
nave are well worthy of notice. 
There are besides a rude Norm, font, 
an elaborate screen, and monmnents to 
the Kempthomes, the Waddons, and 
other Cornish families now extinct, 
made up of all the remains of former 
ones which Mr. Hawker could gather 
together. The porch is covered with 
short ferns (not the true Maidenhair, 
but Asplenium trichoTnanes); and in the 
ch.-yard, through the drifting spray, 
are discerned memorials, including 
the graves of 3 entire crews of 
ships lost here, which simply tell 
their tale, but bear affecting tes- 
timony to the perils of the neigh- 
bouring shore. ** All were decently 
consigned to Christian sepulture. 
They were not piled one upon an- 
other in a common pit, but were buried 
side by side each in his own grave. 
Those who have thus honoured the 
dead will seldom fail in their duty 
to the living." (IVana, Exeter Dioc. 
Arch, Soc., 1864.) One of these me- 
morials is the figure-head of a brig ; 
another is a battered boat, resting 
above the remains of those who pe- 
rished in her ; and another the 
broken oars, which have been formed 
into a rude cross. Morwenstow was 
the rectory of the the eccentric Rev. 
R. S. Hawker, author of 'Cornish 
Ballads and other Poems,' and ' Foot- 
prints of Former Men in Old Corn- 
wall.' He died 1875, and is buried 
in Plymouth Cemetery. The pictur- 
esque rectory adjoins the ch. : it is 
of modem erection, but contains 



some Jacobean wood-carving, Sir 
BeviU'e Grenville's chair, and other 
memorials of loyal Comishmen. 
Half-way down the cliffs in front 
is the Well of St. MoetDenna^ the 
patroness. She was the daughter 
of an Irish king, who cured by her 
prayers a son of King Egbert. He 
built for her the monastery of PoUes- 
worth, in Warwickshire, where she 
trained St. Edith, St. Osyth, and 
many others. In this parish still 
exists an interesting old mansion, 
TonoGombe, 

3 m. from Kilkhampton, due E., 
is a reservoir for the supply of the 
Bude Canal. It covers 70 acres. 

About 3 m. N.E. of Kilkhamp- 
ton the country rises in bleak and 
elevated hills, which are divided into 
furzy crofts and rush-covered swamps. 
Upon these, near the border of the 
county in Morewenstow parish, the 
Hartland road passes close to Wooley 
Barrows (rt.), \ m. S. of which rise 
the two rivers Tamar and Torridge, 
They drain from a dreary bog 
down opposite sides of the hill, and 
their waters are soon a great way 
apart ; the one river hastening south- 
ward in its course of 59 m. to 
Plymouth ; the other trending north- 
ward, to run nearly an equal dis- 
tance (53 m.) before it reaches the 
sea below. 

Clovelly — new Inn, small but 
good — lies about f m. on L of high 
road to 
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A. 

Acton Gaatle, 96. 

Adams the astroiiomer, 

Birthplace, 54. 
Adit, the Great, 65. 
Advent, 6. 

Agnes, St., 52. In Scillj, ill. 
Agnes' Beacon, St, 52. 
Aire, T07. 

Albert Bridge, Boyal, 24. 
Aldercombe, 148. 
Altemon, SJ, 
Amalebrla, 124. 
Amalveor, 124. 
AmaUwidden, 124. 
Amphitheatres, 49, 91, X14. 
Anguidal Down, 85. 
Annette, 121. Head, 121. 
Anthony, St. (in Roseland), 

69. In MSneage, 100. 
Antiquities, [14]. 
Antonj, 127. in East, 30. 

House, 24, 28. 
Apron-string, 98. 
Arisb-mows, [ij]. 
Armed Knight, 106, 108. 
Arthur, Great and Little, I2J. 
Arthur, King, Battle, 6. 

Birthplace, 12. Bed, J4. 

Legends, 14, 2 j. Hall, 55. 

Hunting-Seat, 2j. Tomb, 6. 
Arwenack, 67. 
Ashbury, 147. 
Asparagus Island, 89. 
AusteUt St„ 41, 1 J2. 
— to Truro, 44. 
Avenues, Dmidic, [15], 34. 



B. 

Bake, jo. 

Balk of Landewednack, 92. 
Balleswidden Mine, iij. 
Baptisteries, [15], 42, 6j, 81, 
^86, 140, Z42. 



B0BLA8B. 

Barrow Down, 45. 

Bartintf, 105, iij. 

BasU's WeU, 53. 

Basset's Gove, 72 

Batten Cliffs, 128. 

Beacon Hill (Bodmin), xi6. 

(Bude), 146. 
Beam Mine, 4J. 
Beast, or Basa, Point, 91. 
Bee-hive Hut, 8). 
Belidden Amphitheatre, 91. 
Bellarmine's Tor, 59. 
Bellurian Cove, 98. 
Belovely Beacon, 60. 
Benuet's Monastery, St, 60. 
Berry Court, 14J. Tower, 

I JO. 

Bessie's Cove, 96. 

Biggletnbben, 124. 

Birds, collection of, 47, 78. 

Biscovey, 41. 

Bishop Bock, in Scilly, 

121. Lighthouse, 121. In 

Mount's Bay, 94. 
Blackadon Rings, jo. 
Black Head (near the Lizard), 

99. (St. Austell's Bay), 

IJ2. 

Pit 10. 

Rock, 68. 

Blazey, St, 141, 40. Gate, 41. 

Bleu Bridge, 83. 

Blisland, 59. 

Blow-holes, zo, 22, 89. 

Bochyn, 88. 

Boconnoc, 39. Cross, i^. 

Bodennar, 85. 

Bodmin, 59. 134. Moors, 54. 

Road Stat, }^. 

to Padstow, 134, 

Bodinnick Ferry, ij2. 
Bodrigan's Leap, IJ3. 
Bodruthan Steps, 22. 
Boleriimi (anaent), 106. 
BoUeit, 112. 

Bone, Henry, Birthplace, 48. 
Bonithon, 88. 

Borlase, Dr., Birthplace, 116. 
Grave, 76. 






BUBYAB BRIDGE. 

Bosahan House, loa 
Boscam^ 117. 

Boscastle, 8, 146. Harbour, 9. 
Boscawen Un (Circle, 105. 

Shaft 115. 
Boskednan Circle, 85. 
Boskenna, xi2. 
Bosphrennis, 8j. 
Bossiney, 12. Hole, 12. 
Bostrea, iii. 
BosnUow, Old, 85. 

, Great, 86. 

Boswavas Moor, 86. 
Boswedden Mine, 114. 
Botallack Mine, 108, Z14, 11$. 
Bottreaux, 9. 
Bowethick Quarry, 7. 
Braddoc Church, 40. Down, 

37, 40. Battle, 31, 37. 40- 
Bradstone Manor* house, 143. 
Bray Hill, 19- 
Breage, Sc, 94. 
Breock,St, 17. Downs, 20. 
Breward, St., 56. 
Bridges rocks, 114. 

Stat., 142. 

Brisons reef, 114. 
Bron GiUy, 54. 
Brothers of Gn^th, 99. 
Browda, 143. 

Brown,Willy,6,54.57. 
Bryher, 122. 
Brynn, 137. 
Bude, 145. 

to Boscastle, 146. 

to Morwenstow and 

Stratton, 147. 

Canal, 145. 

Haven, 145. 

Budock Church, 68. 

Bugle Stat, 142. 

Biiller, Judge, birthplace. 

130. 
Bumble Rock, 91. 
Bumcoose, 71. 
Burngulow, 44. 
Buryan, St, iii. 
Buryas Bridge, X05. 
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CADOEMTLTH. 



c. 

Cadgewith, 91, 92. 

to Falmoutb, 99. 

Cadoc, St., 139. 

Caer Bran, 11 j. Castle, or 
Round, 1 1 J. 

GaerthiUian, 98 

Caim Uny, 113. 

Calenick, 48. 

Galleon Cove, 99. 

Calllngton, 6|. 

to Bade, 142. 

Galliqaoiter Bock, 6a 

Calstock. 61. 

Cambeck, 146. 

Camborne, 72. 

Camel, river,6, 57. Valley, 17. 

Camelford, 6. Excursions 
from, 6. 

to St. Golmnb and Pad- 
stow, 16. 

Camps, 45. 

Canyke Castle, IJ7. 

Cape Cornwall, 106, 108, 114. 

Caradon HiU, 32. Mines, 
31. 32. 

Carbis Bay Stat., 124. 

Carboniferous rocks, [23]. 

Carclaze Mine, 43, 141. 

Carclew, 48, 65, 69. 

Cfirdinham Bury, 59. 

Carhayes Castle, 133. 

Carmears Valley, 141. 

Carminowe family, the, 87. 

Camanton, 20. 

Cambeak, 10. 

Cam Barges, 107. 

Barra, 109. 

Beacon, ijj. 

Boscawen, 112, 

Brawse, 109. 

Crease, 107. 

Creis, 108. 

Gidva, 87. 

■ Glos, 108. 

Greeb, 108, 

Kel, 107. 

KenicUack, 11 j, 114, 116. 

Krelgle, 108. 

Ijea, 119. 

■ Leskez, 108. 

Marth, 71. 

Mellyn, 108, 109. 

• Menelez, 71. 

Morval, 118. 

■ Olva, 107. 

Pendower, 109, 

< Scatbe, no. 

Towan, 107. 

■ Venton, 108. , 

■ Vessacks, no. 

— . Voel, 109. 

Wethan, 108. 



COMPAfiS. 

Cam-brea, 72. 

Cammenellis, 65, 93. 

Camon, 64. 

Carnsew, 75. 

Carrick roadstead, 68. 

Carrickgloose Head, 114. 

Carrlckstame, 119. 

Carters, the, 13. 

Carthamartha Rocks, 5, 143, 

Carvedras, 48. 

Carwen, 59 

Carwinen Cromlech, 73 . 

Cassiterides, ancient, 117. 

Castell-an-Dinas, 2j, 60, 81, 
124. 

Castle Canyke, 137. Cam- 
brea, 72. Cromwell's, 121, 
17.2. Dour, 141. Giant's, 
119. Hill, 132. Horneck, 
80, 105, 116. Peak, III. 
Point, 146. 

Castles, [15]. 

Catchfrench, 30. 

Catherine's Fort, St., i jo. 

Cawsand, 128. Bay, 128. 

Chacewater, 70. 

Chair, Giant s, 120. 

Chair Ladder, 108. 

Chair Rock, 91. 

Chapel Cara-bre, 11?. Uny, 
iij. St. Paul, 78. Point, 
132. Rock, 102. 

Charles's Castle, 120. 

Charlestown, 42, I4i' 

Cheesewring, jj, 58. 

Chick, Islet, 23. 

China-clay works, 41. 

Chun Castle, 84. Quoit, 85. 

Church architecture, [15]. 

Chyandour, Brook, xoi. 

Chy^awster, 83. 

Chywoon Castle, 84. 

Circles, DruidicaZ, [15], 32, 
56, 59. 72, 105, 112, 114. 
116, 122. 

Cleer, St., 34. Down, 34« 
Well, 34, 58. 

Clement's, St, 48. 

Clether, St., 53. 

Clicker Tor, 31. 

Clifir-castles, [15], 74, 107, 
III. 

Cligga Head, 52. 

Climate, [I4]. 

Clovelly, 149. 

Clowance, 73. 

Cober, stream, 93. 

Golan, 23. 

ColdharbouT, 124. 

Coldriuick, 30. 

Columb MajoTt St., 20. 
Minor, St!, 22. Portb, 
22. Road Stat, 141. 

Combe Valley, 148. 

Compass Point, 146. 



DE LANE. 

Consolidated and XlDited 
Mines, [29], 70, 71. Fowey, 
41. Qwennap, 71. Par, 41. 

Constantino, Su, 19. Quar- 
ries, 65, 87. 

Cook's Kitchen, 73. 

Cookworthy, Wm., 44. 

Copper, history, [28]. IxxJes, 
[28]. Mining, [29]. Ores, 
[28]. 

Cormorant's Hill, 83. 

Cormorants, in. 

Cornish Birds, 47. Heath, 
88. Language, [42]. l^o- 
verb, 128, 133. 

GOBNWALL, DUCHT Of [44]. 

Coryton Station, 2. 
CoTHBLE, 61. 
Couch, Jonathan, 132. 
Council Barrow, 59. 
Cove, the, 121. 
Coverack Cove, 99. 
Cow and Calf Rocks, 118, 
Cracklngton Cove, 10, 146. 
Crantock, 23. Bay, 23. 
Crebawethan, Great and 

Little, 121. 
Crellds, 85. 
Crick-stone, 8j. 
Grim Rock, i2x. 
Crocadon House, 27. 
CromiUchi, [14], 23, 32, 73, 

83. 
Cromwell's Castle, 121, 122. 
Cbosses, [17], 7, 9, 12, 16, 20, 

21, 22, 34, 45, 48. 49. 5 J. 

S% 58 64, 69, 76, 80, 82, 

86, 87, 88, 92. 98, 102, 10 J, 

105, no. III, 113, 120, 125, 

140. 
Grousa Down, 99. 
Crowan Beacon, 75. 
Grown Rocks, 115. 
Growz an wra, 105. 
Cnither'svBay, 123 ; HIU, 123. 
Cuby, 45. Well, 32. 
Cuddan Point, 79, 96. 
Guddenbeak, 29. 
Cury, St., 97. 



D. 

Danescombe, 62. 

Davey's Engine, [31]. 

Davidstow, 6. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, Birth- 
place, 78. Portrait, 67. 
Statue, 77. 

Dawns Men, 112. 

Day, St., 71. 

Dazard Head, 146. 

Deep Point, 120. 

Delabole Slate Quarries, 7. 

Delank Quarries, 138. 
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DENinS. 

Dennis Creek* lOO. 

Devil's Bellows, 8a. C9iecse- 
wrlng. 11. Rylng-pftn, 
92. Jamp, 57. FostK>flloe, 
90. Throat, 90. 

Devonian system of Bocks, 

[21]. 

Devoran, 49. 09. 
Diallage-rock, [21]. 100. 
Dlnas Ciove, i9> Great and 

Little, 100. 
Ding Dong Mine, 86^ 101. 
Dingereln, xi4* 
Dodman, 128, il?* 
Dolcoath Mine, 71. 
Dollar Bock, 108 
Dolmans, [14]. 
Dolor Hugo, 92. 
Dolphin, 1 10. 

Domestic architectnre, [18]. 
Dominick, St., Church, 61. 
Doublebois, 17. 
Dozmare Pool, 57. 
Drakewalls Mine, 61. 
Dranna Point, 100. 
Dreynes. river, 3$, 17. 
Driff, 105, Til. 
Drift-net fishing, [19]. 
Druids' Altar, 2a 
Dnchy of Cornwall, [44]. 
Duloe, 12. 110. 
Dunmeer Bridge,! 17. Castle, 

137. Wood, l3^. 
Dunsland Cross, 147. 
Dupath Well, 62. 
Duporth, 42. 



Eastern Islsoids, 121. 
Egloshayle, 17. 
Elephant's Tusk, 119. 
Elvans, [25]. 
Endellion, St, 16, 17. 
EndAeigh, St 141- 
Enoder, St, 6x. 
Enodoc, St, 19. 
Enys, 66, 68. Dodnan, 108. 
Erica Ciliaris, 65. Yagans, 

88. 
Erth! St, 76. 
Exeter to Bude, 147. 
Exmouth, Lord, Birthplace, 

78. 



P. 

Fal river, 45, 49, 69. 
Falmouth, 66. Harbour, 68. 

to the Lizard. 87. 

to Penzance, 92. 



G0LD6ITHNBT. 

Fentonwoon, 6. 

Feock, St, 69. 

Filorey, 21. 

Fisheriet, [18]. 

Fistral Bay, 2}. 

Five Barrow Down, 17, 

Hvelanes, 7, sj. 

Flushing, 68. 

Fog-horn, or organ, 91. 

Fogou, 112, 1 II. 

Foote the comedian. Birth- 

place, 47. 
Forrabary, 9. 
Four-hole Cross^ 58. 
^oioey, X18. Consols, 40, 141. 

Haven, 118. Biver, j$, 18. 

VaUey,4a Well, 55. 
— to Mewqnay, 118. 
Fraddon, 60. 
Frying-Pan Bock, 92. 
Funnel Bock, 109. 
Furry-day, 91. 



0. 

Gannel estuary, 21. 
Qanniley, Great and Little, 

121. 

GanniomlCk Great and Little, 
121. 

Gap, the, 98. 

Gardens, OOTnlsh,CareIew, 65. 

Garrah, $$, 

Gennys, St., 146. 

Geology of Cornwall, [20]. 

Geological Society of Corn- 
wall, 78. 

Germans, St, 28, 127. Biver, 
24. 

Germoe, St., 95. Chair, 95. 

Gerrans, 114. 

Giant Tregeagle, 58, 60, ill. 
Quoits. 45, 111. 

Giant's Castle, 119. Chair, 
120. Grave, xi2. Graves, 
116, 12a Hedge, 110. Quoit, 
86. Bock, 126. Staf^ 44. 
Well, 102. 

Gibben, 107. 

GUber^ Davies^ Birthplace, 

Gilstone Bock, 119^ X2i. 

Glendargle, 22. 

Gluvias, St, 65. 

Glynn, 17. Bridge, 17, 59, 

117. VaUey. 117. 
Godolphin, name, 9f . Hill, 

Gtodolphin, Mrs., Grave, 94. 
Godrevy, 75. 

Gtold found in Cornwall, 61. 
Goldsithney, 96. 



HELFOBD. 

Golytha rock, 15. 

GoonhiUy Down, 88. 

Goose Bock, 2}. 

Gorran, 11 }. Havoi, 112, 141. 

Gorregan, 121. 

Grade, 92. 

Grampound, 45. Boad Stat, 

Granite, [2;]. Veins, [25]. 
Works and quarries, 65, 9J. 

Great Boeullow, 86. 

Great Stone, 2a 

Greber Head. 140. 

GrenviUe, Sir Seville^ His- 
tory, 4. Birthplace^ 117. 
144. Monument 148. 

Greystone Bridge, 141. 

Grimsby, Old, 122. 

— — Hew, 122. 

Grove Hill, 68. 

Growan, 41. 

Grower Quarry, xa 

Gue Graze, 98. 

Guela Bocks, 108. 

Gt^h, 1 21. 

GuU Bock, 89. 

Gulval, St., 80, 121. Cam, 
80. 

Gump^ 116. 

Gunner Bock, 121. 

Gunnis Lake, 61. 

Gunwalloe, 88, 97. 

Gumazd's Heid, 81, 84, 126. 

Gweal, 122. 

Gweek, 87. 

Gwennap, 71. Pit 71. 

Gwinear Boad Stat, 74. 

, St, 74. 

Gwlthian, 74. 

Gwn mfin Screpha, 85. 



Half Stone, 14,58. 

Halligey, 87. 

Hall House, 14a Walk, 

140. 
Halsetown, 124. 
Halzaphron Cliffii, 97. 
Hamoaze, 24, 10, 127. 
Hangman's Isle, 122. 
Hai^ague Bock, x2i. 
Hannon Valley, 57. 
Hanter Gantidc, 7, 17 , 56. 
Harewood House, 62. 
Hawk's Tor, n 58. 
Hayle, 74. Biver, 74. 
Hea, 8o. 

Hel, river, 87, loi. 
Helen's, St, 122. 
Helford, loi. Creek, 87. 

Biver, xoo. 
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HELIOAK. 

Eeligao, 42. 

HeU's Month. 74. 

fiellwethers, 119, 121. 

Helmen Tor, 40, IJ7, 142. 

Helston, 9J. 

— ■ to the Lizard, 97. 

to Marazion and St. 

Michael's Mount, 94. 
Hengar House, 16. 
HennacUfT, 146. 
Hensbarrow, 44, 60. 
Herring Fishery, [39]. 
Hessenford, 127. 
Hexworthy Honse, 141. 
High CUflf, 10. 
High Seen, Bock, 108. 
Hilary, St, loi. 
Hill-^Jasties, [15]. 
Hingston Down, 6h . 
Historical Notice, [18]. 
Hobbaoott Down, 145. 
Holed Stones. 85, 112. 
Holestrow, 98. 
HoUoway Cross, sh 
Holmbnsh Mines, 142. 
Holsworthy, 147. 
Holywell Bay, 13. 
» Hornblende-slate, [21] 
Horse, the, 98. 
Horse Bridge, 14J. 
Hot Point, 91. 
Househole^ Cove and Bay, 

91- 
Huel Alfred, 75.' Halaman- 

n*ng, 97. Herland, 75. 

Vory94, 95. 
Hugh Town, 118. 
Hurlfers, the, J4, 58. 
Hurling, game of, [i j"]. 
Hut, bee-hive, 55, 8^. 
Hut-circles, [15], Ji, 54, $5, 

56. 



I. 

Iktis, andent, [26], 105. 
Illogan, 7J. 
Ince Castle, 28. 
Inceworth, 128. 
Indian Queens, 60. 
Inlsvouls, Great and Little, 

123. 
Innis Vean, 98. 
lnny,river, 5,5J, 14J. 
Inscribed Stones, 75, 85. 
Institution of Cornwall, 

Royal, 47. , 
Irish Lady Bock, 107. 
Islands (J'SciUy, 106, 1x7. 
Issey, St., 17. Beacon, 20. 
Ive, St., 64. 
Ivett St^ 124* Hotel, 124. 

Consols. 125. 
— - Boad Stat, 76. 



LANDEWEDNAOE. 



J. 

Jacky's Bock, X2i. 
Jacobstow, 14}. 
Jamaica Inn, 54. 
Johnson's Head, Dr.. 106. 
John's, St., JO. Eve, 78. 
Jubilee Rock, the, 59. 
Juliet, St., Chapel, 128. 
Just,St.(inPenwith),iij. (In 

Boeeland,) 69. Creek, 69. 

Pool, 69. 



K. 

Kea,64. 

Kellan Head, 19. 
Kelly Boun<^ 16. 
Ken^e, 124. 
Kenid^ack Castle, 1x4. 
Keunack Cove, 90. 
Kennal, stream 05. 
Kensey Biver, 2. 
Kenwyn, 48. 
Kerowe Down, 59. 
Kestoll, valley of, 16. 
Kettle and Pans, X19. 
Kettle's Bottom, X07. 
Keveme, St, 99. L^cnd 

o'i 96, 99 
Kew, St, 16. 

Keyne's Well, St, ji, ijo. 

Kiby's WeU, St, 32. 

Kilkhampton. 147. 

Kilkobbeu Cove, qt. 

Killbury, x6. 

KJIliganoon, 48. 

Killigarth, iji. 

Killiow, ^, 64. 

Kilmarth Tor, 33, 58. 

King Arthur, 12, 13, 23. 

Tomb, 8. 
King's and Queen's Houses, 

56. 
Kingsand, X28. 
Kistvaens, X22, X26, IJ4. 
Kit Hill, 63. 
Klttem, X2I. 
Sjiiil, John, his monument^ 

125. 
Ktnancs Cove, 89. 



Ladock, 60. 
Lamoma Cove, 82. 
Lamorran, 4$, 49. Creek, 45. 
Lander, Bichard and John, 

the travellers, Birthplace, 

48. 
Landewednack, 92. 



LUDGYAN. 

Land's End, xo6. District. 

74- 

to the Logan Bock, 108. 

Landue Mill, 14;. 

Landulph, 26. 

Laneas^ 5, 54. 

Language, old Cornish, [42]. 

Lanheme Nunnery, 2x. 

Lanhydrock House, J9, xi7. 

Lanivet, 59. 

Lank, 56. Biver, 56. Down, 

56. Bocks, 56. 
Luilivery, 40. 
LansalloB, 132. 
Lanteglos (Camelford), 6. 

(Fowey), 132, 

Lanyon. 74. Cromlech, 85. 

Quoit, 86. 
Largln Castle, 37. 
Lariggau, 80. 

Launcells, X4J. House, 14 j. 
Launcbston, 2. Castle, 2. 

Churches,4. Environs, 5, 6. 

Historical notice, 4. 
— - to Bodmin and Trunx. 

53' 

to Tintagel, 5. 

Lawhitton, 14}. 
Lawrence, St., 136. 
Lelant, 76, 124. 
Lerrin, river, 40. 
Lescaddock Castle, 80. 
Lesingey Bound, 116. 
Letarrier Beef, 119 
Lethowsow, 107. 
Levan, St., no. 
Levant Mine, 1x5. 
Lezant, 5, 141. 
Lich-stones, 26, iia 
Lidford Junct. Stat., 2. 
Lifton Stat., 2. 
Limestones, [22]. 
Linkenhome, 142. 
Lioness Bock, 107. 
Lion Bock, 89. 
Lion's Den, 91. 
Liskeard, 31. Excursions, 

JI. ?7« 
to Truro, 37. 

Little Boimds Mbie, XT4. 

LiZABD District, 88. Point, 

90. Town,' 88, 90. Cove. 91. 
Loe Pool, 9J. 
LooAN Bock, iio. 
Logan Stones, [15], 56,81, 84, 

IIO, 1x9, X25, X26, 142. 
Longbridge. 11. 
Longships lighthouse, xo6. 
Longstone, The, 44, 140. 
Looe, JI, X28, 129. valley, 

J7- 
Lostwithiel, J7. 

to Truro, 40. 

Lucombe oak, 65. 

Ludgvan, 76. Granite, xii. 
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luggeb's. 

Luggifi Cave, 127. 
Luxulian, 142. QaaiTie8,i42. 
Lyd River, 2. 

Lynber Creek, 28, 30, Es- 
tuary, 28. 
Lyonesae, 97, 106. 



Mabe qaarries, 66, 87, 92. 

H abyn, St. 16. 

Madron, St., 80. Well, 81. 

Maen Caatle, 107. 

Maker, 128. Helfl^ts, 128. 

Malo, St, 89. 

Malpaa, 48. 

Manaccan, 100. 

Manacb Poiut no. 

Manacles, 67, 99. 

Man and his Men, Sh 

Marazion, toi. 

Road Stat., 77, 81. 

Mare Rock, 122. 

Marhamchurcb, 144. 

Market-Jew, loi. 

Martin's. St, 123. Flats, 12^. 
Bay, I2J. Head, I2). 

Martyn the missionary, 
Birthplaoe, 48. 

Mary's, St, Scilly, 118. 

Mawes. St, 69, ij4. Har- 
bour, 69. Castle, 6q. 

Mawgan,St, 21. In Manege, 
87. Forth. 22. Vale, 22. 

Meachaid, 10. 

Medrose, 7. 

Meledgan, 121. 

Melhuach, 146 

Melllon, St, 27. 

Menabilly, 140. 

Menacuddle Well, 42. 

MenavawT, 122. 

Men An-tol, 85. Scrylfen,85. 

Menewethan, 12;. 

Menheniot }o 

Mermaid's Hole, 1^4. 

Merry Mddens, 112, 114. 

Mevagissey, ij2, 141. 

Mica-slate, 98. 

Michael Garhayes, St, ijj. 
Penklvel, St, 49. 

Michasl's Mount, St, 81, 
102. Cbair.ioj. History,. 

lOJ. 

Midiaelstow, 16. Beacon, 
16. 

Mill Bay, 109. 

Millendreath, i)o. 

Mnms, [25]. Boimding, [27]. 
Descent of; [37]* Drainage, 
[30]. Dressing the ore, 
lis]. History, [26]. How 
worked, [29]. Levels, [37]. 
Lodes, la}. MinerSk [ij]. 



0LD0BINNI8. 

Sale of the ore, [26]. 
Shaft [29]. Smelting the 
ore, [j8]. Steam engines, 
[)o]. Stannary laws, [28]. 
Stream- works, [17]. Sab- 
marine mines, [27]. Tem- 
perature, [29]. 

Minster Church, iz. 

Minver, St, 19. 

Miracle plays, 49^ 1x4- 

Mitchell, 61. 

Monk's Cowl, 119. Point, no. 

Moorswater, ji. 

Morvah, 84. 

Morval House, 127, xja 

Morwell Rocks, 62. 

Morwenna, St., Well, 149. 

Morwenstow, 148. 

Mount's Bat, 79. Climate, 
79. Mine, 97. 

Mousehole, 81. 

Mozrang Pool, 109. 

Malfra,8j. Qaoit 8}. 

MuUion^ 88. Gove, 89. 
Island, 98 

Mylor. 69. Creek, 69. Pool, 
69. 

K. 

Nancealverae, 80. 

Nancledre, 124. 

Nankissal, 109. 

Nansloe House, 94. 

Nanswhyden, 20. 

Neot. St., Chitbch, 3$. 
Painted glass, J5. Mi- 
racles, ;$. Well, j6. 

New Bridge, 61, 116. 

New Grimsby, 122. 

Newlyn, near Penzaiioe, 81. 

Newquay, 22, 142. 

Newton House, 27. 

Newtown, 112. 

Ni^ton's Kieve, St, xz. 

Nine Maidens, 20, 85, 105. 

Ninnie, St., see Non, St., zjo. 

No Man's Land, 2a 

Non, St., 53, ijo. 

Well, 5?, zjo. 

Nortor, 12 j. 

Noy, attom^-general. Birth- 
place, z 12. Residence, la 

Nnndeeps Rock, Z2Z. 

Nut Rock, Z22. 

0. 

Ocrinum (ancient), 90. 
Okehampton Stat., Z47. 
Old Blockhouse, Z22. 
Old Bosullow, 85. 
Old Crinnis mine, 41. 



FENVETHBB. 

Old Orlmsby, 122. 
Old Lisard Head. 99. 
Old Man catting Turt 121. 
Old Town, Z19. Bay, 119. 

Old Swan Pool, 67. 
Oliver Croiawell'sCastle^zi, 

X22. 

Opie, Birthplace of, 52. 
Oratories, [ij], Z9, 49. 52. 1 1+ 
Other Half Stone, 34. 



P. 

Padstow, Z7. Harbour. .18. 
Papote Head, 7. 
ParJiinct. Stat^^i. Consols, 

41, 141. Breakwater, 41. 

Smelting Works, 41. 
Pardenick Point xo8. 
Pamvose, 9Z, 92. 
Paul, St, 82. 
Pedn maen an Mfir, iia 
Pedn mgn dhu, 107. 
Pedn Vonnder, zzo. 
Pele Rock, zo6. 
Pellew's Redoubt* 120. 
Pelyn House, 4a 
Pelynt i^o. 
Penair, 46, 48. 
Penare Head, [22], z jj. 
Penbrose, zij. 
Pencalenick, 46, 48. 
Pencarrow, Z7, zj7. Head, 

[22]. 

Pendarves, 75. Quoit V- 
Pendeen, zx6r Caver nS- 

Van, 116. 
Pendennis Castle, 66. 
Pendr6, Z2j. 
Pendrea, 8a 
Pendrift Common, 59. 
Pengelly, 7, 57. Quarries, 7- 
Pengersidc Castle. 95. 
Pengreep, 7Z. 
Penhale Point 2|. 
Penhargate Castle, IJ7. 
Peninnis Head, Z19. 
Penjerrick, 68. 
Penkinna Head, Z0| 14& 
Pennanoe, 126. 
Penolver, 91. 
Penpons Bottom, 70, 74. 
Penquite, ZJ9. 
Penrice, 42. 
Penrose, 94. 
Penryn Stat, 65, 92. 
Pentargan Cove, zi, X47. 
PentilUe Castle, 27. 
Pentire Point 19, 23* 
Fentreath, Dolly, 81. 
Pentewau stone, [2$]. 
Pentowan, 42. 
Penwether v laduct, 64. 
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FENZAHrCII. 

Pekzavce, 77. History, 77. 
Notabilities, 78. Princi- 
pal buildings, &c, 78. 
Museums, 78. Cnrioas 
cadt(nn, 78. Environs, 
80-82. Ezcorslonft from, 
82-87. 

Penzance to St. Hicfaaers 
Monnt, loi. 

— to the Gurnard's Head, 
82. 

• — to St Ives, 123, 

to St. Just, &C., 112. 

to Lamoma Ck)ve, 81. 

— to the Land's End. 
105. 

— to the Lizard, loi. 

— to St. Mary's (Scilly 
Isles), 116. 

Percival, Dame, 141. 
Perran Arwoithal, 65. 
Perran Forth, 5a Bound, 

49. Wharf; 69. 
Perran-uthnoe, St., 96. 
Perranwell Stat., 65. 
Perran-zabuloe, 49. Old 

church of, 49. 
Peter Pindar, school, ji. 
Peter's Eve, BU, 78. 
Peters, Hu^^Birthplace, 140. 

Portrait, 140. 
Petherick, Little, 18. 
Petrock, St., 17, 18, 134. 
Peverell's Cross, 59. 
Phillack,75. 
^ Pigeon's Hugo, 98. 

Pifff»^rd fishery, [391 W- 
Pill Creek, 69. 
Pillars, stone, 121. 
Pipers, the, 112. Hole, J 19, 

I2Z. 

Piran, St., 50, Oratory, 52. 

Well, 65. 
PlsWe'sWell, 130. 
Pitt's Parlour, 119. 
Place House (near Padstow), 

18,69. (Near Fowey), 139. 
Planguaiy, 72. 
Pl&ns an guar^ 72, 114. 
Pludn, 108. 
Plymouth to Truro, 24. 

to Falmouth, 127. 

Polbathlck, 127. 

Poljew, 98. 

Polkerris, 141. 

Pol Ledan, 110. 

Polmear, 42. 

Polostoc, 109. 

Polpeer, 90^ 99, Cove, 90. 

Polperro, 131. 

Polpiy, 108. 

Polruan, 138, 140. 

Poltair, 80. House, 8a 

Poltesco, Yalley of, 99. 

Polwhele, Birthplace, 47. 



BESPABTELL. 

Residence, 100. House, 

46, 48- 

Polytechnic Society of Corn- 
wall, 67. 

Ponsandane, 123. 

Ponsondlne, 8a 

Poole, 31, 72. 

For Loe, 109. 

Pomanvon Cove, 114. 

PorSelli. no. 

Port Eliot, 29. Gavome, 
7. Isaac (Issyk), i6» 19. 
WUliam,7. ' v. 

Porthalla, 100. 

Porthcumow, no, 

Porthgwarra, 109. 

Porth Hellick, X19. 

Porth Kernow, no. 

Porthleden Cove, 114. 

Porthleven, 94. 

Porthmeer Cove, 84 

Forth Mellin, 89. 

Porthoustock, loa 

Porthqueen, 19. 

Porths, [ II]. 

Portmellin, 132. 

Portreath, 72. 

Poughill, 147. 

Pound Scawens, 59. 

Pradanack Cross. 98. Head, 
98, 108. 

Pratt, St., 59. 

Prideaux, 141. Warren, 141. 
Humphrey, Birthplace, 18. 
School, 31. 

Priglis Bay, 121. Light- 
house, 121. 

Probus, 4$. 

Frotas, St., 59. 

Proverbs of Cornwall, 128, 

133. 
Prussia Cove, 95. 
Pulpit Bock, iiQ. 
Punchbowl Bock, 121. 

Q. 

Quakers' Burial-ground, 105. 
Quethiock, 64. 
Quoits, [14], 45, 73, 83, 85, 
86, 126, 133. 



B. 

Raffed Island, 12;. 
Raised beaches, 94, 114. 
Bame Head, 128. 
Baven's Hugo^ 92. 
Bed Moor, 40. 
Bedmoor mines, 142. 
Redruth, 70. 
Besingy Bound, 80. 
Besparvell Down, 10, 146. 



SILTEB. 

Bestormel Castle, 38. House, 

39. Mine, 39. 
Bestronguet Creek, 65, 69. 
Besugga Castle, 45. 
Bialton, 22. Priory, 22. 
Bill, the, 90, 98. 
Road into Cornwall, andent, 

15. 
Boche, 60. Bocks, 23, 60, 142. 
Bock basins, 55, 119, 121. 
Bosecadgehill, 80. 
Bose Hill, 80. 
Boscarrock Hous^ 17. 
Boseland, 134. 
BosemuUion Head, 67. 
Bosevean, 121. 
Bosevear, 121. 
Bosewall, 125. 
Bosewame, 74. 
Boughtor, 6, 55. 
Bound Bury, 143. 
Bound Island, 122. 
Bounds, 49, 72, 91, 113, 114, 

116. 
Buan Lanihome, 45. Minor, 

92. 
Bundlestone, 109. 



8. 

Sacred Circles, [15]. 
Saltash, 25. Viaduct, 24. 

to "Truro, 27. 

Samson, 122. 

Sancreed, 113. 

Sandhills. [25]. 

Sandplace, 130. 

Saveall's Lode, 114. 

Schorl-rock, [24]. 

Scilly Islakds, 106, 1x6, 117. 

Islet, 122. 
Scorrier Gate Stat, 70. 

House, 7a 
Scraesdon Fort, 28, 127. 
Seals, 10. 
Seaton Blver, 127. 
Seine-fishing, [41]. 
Sennen, St., churdi-town. 105. 

Cove, 107. 
SeryentinA, [21], 88,92. 
Seven Stones, 123. 
Shark's Fin Rock, 106, 107. 
Sbarpitor, a. 
Sharp Point Tor, a, 
Sharrow Grot, 127. 
Sheviock, 3a 
Sbillingbam, 28. 
Shipman Head, 122. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, death 

of, 119. 
Sidney Cove, 95. 
Sidney Godolphin Mine, 95. 
Silver Well, 73. 
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SISTERS. 

Sisten Rocks, 114. 

8ithal7, 93. 

Sjcklbtom TOUB8, [453. 

Skelywadden, 124. 

Slato-qaarrlefl, 7. 

Slani^ter Bridge, 8. 

Sloven's Bridge, 8. 

Smith. Great and little, 121. 

Soap Bock, 98. 

South Cam, 108. 

South Herod's Foot Mhie, 

12. 
Sportsman's Anns, 5, 143. 
Stag's Bock, 91. 
Stamford Hill, 144. Battle, 

144. 
Stanbury Creek. 148. 
Stannary Court, 38. Laws, 

[28]. Parliaments, [28]. 

lYisona, jB, 
Star Castle, 118. 
Steatite, 98. 
Steeple Bock, 89. 
Stephen's, St.. in Brannel, 

4J. Down, 14;. 
Stepper Point* 18. 
Stitnians. 71. 
Slckib Climsland, i^j. 
Stone avenues, [15], 34. 

Circles, [i5i 32, 56, 59' 

Hedges, [Z2]. 
Stone Dance, 112. - 
Stones, the, 75. 
Stow, 148. 

Stratton, 144. Battle, 144. 
Stream-works, 60. 
Subterranean galleries, 87. 
Snmmeroourt, 61. 
Summerstown Stat., 147. 
Sun Bock. 120. 
Sydenham, 2. 
Syth's, St, Beacon, 16. 



T. 

Talland, iji. 

Tamar, river, 2, 26, 61, 62. 

Source, 149. 
Tane, St., 6. 
Taphouse, West, 37, 46. 
Tavistock to Llskeeurd, 61. 
Tavy, river, 26. 
Tean, 123. 
Teath, St., 16. 
Tehidy, 72. 
Temple, 58. Tor, 59. 
Thankes. 24. 
Theodore Poleologus, tomb, 

26. 
Tin, grain, [37]. History, 

[26]. Islands, [26]. Lodes, 

C33]. Mining, [25]. Ores, 

[35]. 



TBENOWAINTON. 
TZNTAOBL, 12. Cl-STLB, 12. 

Church, 15. Head, 12. 

Titanium, where first disco- 
vered, 100. 

Tober, 55. 

Tol Pedn Fenwith, 108, X09. 

Tonaoombe, 149 

Tooth Bock, 119. 

Tor Balk, 98. 

Torpoint, 24, 127. 

Torridge, river, source, 149. 

Toup, Rev. Jonathan, Birw- 
plaoe, 125. His living, 
130. 

Towan Head, 22. 

Towans, [25]. 

Towediuusk Church, 124. 

Tbavsllbbs* Yibw of Corn- 
wall, [9]. 

Trawl-fishing. [38]. 

Trebarwith Stmnd, 15. 

Trebartha Hall, 5. 

Trebowllng;HUl, 71. 

Trecarrel* 5, 143. 

Trecroben Hill, 76. 

Tredrea, 76. 

Treen, 108, no. 

lYeenethack Cross, 116.' 

Trefhy, Mr. J. T., Birthplace, 
i^ Residence, 140. 

Treffry Lead Smelting 
Works, 41. 

Treffry Viaduci, 141. 

Trefusis Point, 68. 

Tregantle, Lower, 127. 
Higher, 127. 

Tregarrick, 131. 

Tregeagle, Oiant, 58, 60, 133. 

Tregeagle'sHole, 133* Quoits, 

45. 133. 
Tregear Bottom, 37. 
Tr^pnna, 124. 
Tregolls,48. 
TregonanHill, 95. 
Tregonebris Hill, 105. 
Tregony, 45. 
Tregonning Hill, 95. 
Tregoss Moors, 60. 
Tregothnan, 46, 48. 
Tregrehan, 41. 
Trehane,4iS. 
Trelawne (Altemon), 54, 

129. (Looe), X29. Mill, 

inlet ot 129. 
Trelawny, Bishop, 13a 
Treleaver Hill, 66. 
Trelissic, 49. 69. 
Trelowarren, 87. 
Trematon Castle^ 27. 
Tremayne, 100. 
Tremenkeveme, 96. 
Trenant F&rk, 129 
Treneere,8o. 
Trenemer Bock, no. 
Trengwainton,79. Cairn, 86. 



VEEP. 

TrereifB, 80, 105, 116. Tin 
Smelting Works, 80. Cross, 
80. 

Trerice^ 23, 6r. 

TsBBTv, iia Castle, or 
Dinaa, no. 

Tresavean Mine, 71. 

Trbsoo. 120. Atbey, 1201 

Tresilian Bridge, 46. Creek. 

Trethevey, 11. 
Trethill,30. 
Trevalgan Hill, 126. 
Trevamon Bounds, 74. 
Trevaunance Porth, 52. 
Trevailer, 83. 
Trevaylor, 80. 
Treveddoe tin stream^work, 

36,58. 
Trevena,i2. 
Treverbyn Vean, 37. 
Trevethow, 76, 
Trevethy Stone, 32, sB. 
TrevilUan's Gate, 55. 
Trevinoe, 71. 
Trevorder, 58. 
Trevose Hc»d, 19. 
Trewan, 20. 
Trewantth Tor, 33, 
Trewarthenick, 4$. 
Trewavas Head. 94. 
Trewldden, 105. 
Trewinnard, 76. 
Trewint, 54. 
Trewithen, 45. 
Trewoof, 112, 113. 
TrinkHill, 124. 
Trippet Stones, 59. 
Troove, 112. 
Truen, 116. 
Tkubo, 46. Cathedral, 46. 

River, 46. 4B, 69. 

to Falmouth, 64. 

to Penzance, 70. 

to Perran Forth and 

Perranzabuloe, 49. 
Try Valley, 8a 
Tudy, St, 16. 
Tumulus, 114. 
Two Barrows HiU, 55. 
Two Waters Foot, 35, 
Tywardreth, 132. 



V. 

United Mines, 71. 

V. 

Valley of Rocks, II. 
Varfell, 76. 

Vectis, andent, [26], 105. 
Veep^ St, 139. 



INDEX. 
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YELLAH. 

Yellan Dreaih, 107. Point, 

98. 
Veryan Bay, 133. Beacon, 

133. 
Yictoria Stat, 142. 
Yiverdon Down, 62. 



W. 

Wadebridgey 16. 

WaUia, Captain, Birthplace, 

6. Residence, 100. 
Warbstow Barrow, 6. 
Warlefs^, 3^» 5^* 
Watch HilU 122. 
Watergate Bay, 22. 
WeekSt. Mary, 143. 
WeUofSt.Cleer, 34,58. St. 

Keyne, 31, 130. Of St. 

Morwenna, 149. St. Nin- 

nie or Non, $3* ^3o. St. 

Piran, 65. Qiant's, 102. 
Wellington's Sarcophagus, 

142. 
Wendron, St, 93. 



1 



WITHIBL. 

Wenford Bridge, sn, 138. 
Wenn, St.. 138. 
Werra Mine, 81. 
Werrington Park, 5. 143. 
Wesley, the scene of his 

preaching, 71. Where he 

first preached in Cornwall, 

80. 
Wesley's Rock, 80. 
Wheal Bassett Mine, 70. 
Whispering Stone, 142. 
Whitaker the antiquary, his 

rectory, 45. Grave, 45. 
Whiteford House, 143. 
Whltesand Bay, near the 

Land's End, 106, 107. 

(Near Plymouth), 127, 

128, 129. 
Widemouth Bay, 146. 
WUlapark Head, 9, 12. 

Point, 10. 
Wilsey Downs, 6. 
Windslade, Sir Tristram, 

131. 
Winnow, St, 40, 139^ 
Withiel, 137. 



ZBNNOB. 

Woloott, Dr., School, 31, 

Wolf Rock, 107. Light- 
house, 107. 

Wooley Barrows, 149. 

Worthyvale, 8. 

Wrestling Matches, [13]. 

Written Stone, 85. Down 
of the, 85. 



T. 

Tacht Club, the Cornwall, 

68. 
Yellow Gam, 98. 



Yellow Cam, 98. 
York House, 80. 



Z. 

Zawn Eellis, 109. 

Zawn Pyg, 109. 

Zawn Reeth, 109. 

Zennor, 84, 126. Quoit, 126. 
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2 MURBAY'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. May, 

MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN. 

88, QUEEN 8TBEET, OANKON STBEET, E.O., 

▲GBXIS, BT ▲PFOnmOENT, TO THE BOTAL AGAOEIIT, HATIOKAL GALLEB7, 
▲MD aOVESmiENT DBPABTHJOrT OF MISHOB AND ABT, 

GEnSBAI AVD FOBBIGir AOiSSTt^ 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Igents for Boavier's Nenchatel Ghampagne, 



rOB THB BBOBFTION AVD BHIPMXB*F OF W(ttX6 OF ABT» BAOOAOX, A?0., 

raOK AHB TO ▲&& FARTS OF TKX WORIiB, 

Avail tbemeelves of this Of^rtunltj to recom their Maoero Uumks to the NoMllty and 
(Hotry for th« patronage hitherto conferred on theoit and hope to be honoured with a con- 
tinoanoe of their CaTOora. Their <diargea are firaiaed with a doe regard to eoonomj. and Uie 
same care and attention will be bestowed as heretofore upon all packagea paeaiag throiq^ 
their hyvj if. 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES. 

Whore Worka of Art and ail deactiptionB of Property can be kq»t daring the Owner's 

abeenoe, ai most moderate rates of rent. 
Fsrtiea iSavoming J. and R. M*C. with their Gonalgumenta are reqneebed to be partlcnlar 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them dibbot by Post, and also to forward their Keye 
with the Packages, as. although the contents may be free of 0at7. all Packages are stiU 
KXAMiiniD by ue Ooatoms immediately on arrival. Packages aeiit by Steamers or otherwise 
to Soathampt<» and Uverpool also attended to; bat all Lettersof Advice and Bills of Lading 
to be addressed to 88, Qukbn Stbbbt. as above. 

AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. 4. H. FARINA, 

GBOKNObSB DEM JULIOU'S PlATS, OOLOQNE, 

FOR HIS 

CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE. 



MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr. P. Desskiovk. 

A LUX AM DUlA Mr. A. Mom rxuKATO. 

AUGANTE Mr. P. B. DAHLiktfDJKB. 

ANOONA Messrs. MooKK. MoKKLun. * Oo 

ANT>VERP Messrs. F. MoniKai & Co. 

BAD IfiMS Bftr. H. W. I^ibl. 

BASLK Mr. Chs. DK J. PBBWWBjiK. Mr. J.J. Fbbt. 

BEIILIN Mr. Lion M Oohk, Gomm'*. liixpediteui. 

BfaliWE Mesarb. A. Baukb A Go. 

BKYROUT Messrs. Hkvky H BALD & Ou. 

BOLOGNA Messrs. Rkmou, Buqoto. tn i o. 

BOMBA Y M«8tfrs. Kino, Kikg. & Co. 

BOKl )EAUX Mewni. Albbkoht k Fiu>. 

B0(J1X)G N E s. M. . . . Me8sn>. Moby & Go 

BUOSSICLS Messrs. VKHbTKAKTSM Dk Mkubs ft Foe. 

CALAIS Messrs. L. J. Vnori- & Go 

CALGUTTA Messrs. King. Hamilton & Go. 

CAIRO Mr. A. MoMKKKRATa 

CANNES Meusn. J. Tatlok A Rii>dett. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thomas Wolk. ^Uss ManaHutorer. 

CARRARA Sig. F. Bibnaim^. Sculpuw. 

OH KISTU.NLA .... Mr. H. HBrrMAHN. 

OOI/XINE Mr. J. M. Fabina. gegeutlber dem JfUichs Platz. 

<30NSTANTIN0PLK Mr. Aumd G. LAnoHToK 



1882. HURRA rS HANPBOOK ADViGBTISEK 



XoOSAOXXrs USt 07 COBBXBFOHDXHTS-HNMiiiMMi. 



OOPKNHAGJSXr Mmbb. H. J. Bofo ft SoH. 

OOJtru Mr. J. W. Tatlok. 

no von w i MOBBn. SOHLOBSSaUllV ft SOBKrVLKR. Mewn. H. W. BAaBXROX & Ck>. 

UJUUUJSM "J ThBDlTBctor ofUieBoyidPbn»UlnM«iiifMrtorybep6t. 

iMitmn. VwnroH lie Go. tikg. Luxoi BLamaool Mtaan. KuMie. Fxnzi 
ft Go. Sig. Tixo Qaquaxdi, Dealer in Antiquities. Messrs. 
Ma«uat, Hooku, ft Co. Mr. JS. Qoodbax, Printaeller. Mr. T. 
BiAKOiam, MosAio Worker. Measn. P. Bazzaotx ft Fi«.. 
Scolptors, Longo i'Amo. 
PRANKFO&T o. M. Meeers. Bnra. Jnn., ft Go. Mr. 6. Kubs. 

afiNBVA MM. Lbvkbe ft Pf UBMSs. 

awftnA S Mesen. 0. ft £. BAJioai Bbothsbs. 

^^""^ t^'^'^^'^'^o*- Mr:H.A.Mofl8A,Q»nddAlbergod'Itall*. 

GIBRALTAR ..... Measn: John Pmaoook ft Go. 

HAMBURG. Measn, J. P. JjottiH ft GOi Messn. SaHQUOBB ft TuonfAmi. 

asIDELBEBG Mr. Pa. Znmxxiun. 

HELSINGFORS .... Messrs. Lutbbr ft RtmoLPB. 
OmCRLAGKEN.... Mr.J.GMnuin. 

JEBUBALISM Messn. £. F. apinx.BB ft Co. Mr. M Bebohxoc. Jmu 

KlfiBiHGEN Mr. Davd KcoBLMAiinr. Mr. H. F. Kugslmahiv. 

LAUSANNB Mr. DcBon Rnou ft FUs. 

LBGHORN Messn. Auex. MAcntnsw ft Go. Measnk Maquat* Hookzb, ft Co. 

LOGERME Meesn. F. KnOBB ft Fik. 

MADRAS Me8sn.BunrTftGo. 

MAIaAGA Mr. GaoBftn HoDGSon. 

{Messn. Josh. Dabmaniv ft Sovs, 46. StndA I^vsnte, Mouiic 
Woricers. Mr. Fortunato Txsta,92. Strads Su Lncia. Messrb. 
TnsiiBuix Jnn. ft Somkbyillx. 

MARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Ablxb. Glass Mannfactnrer. 

MARSKILLBS . . Messn* £. Gaiclol and H. Saimtpibbrx. 

flC£NTON£ Mr. Palmabo. Mr. JxAir Obkbgo FUs. 

M£SSINA Measn.GAXLLBB,WALKBB,ftGo. 

{Mr. G. B. Bdfvbt, Plasza di S. Sepoloro, No. 1. 
Messrs. Fbatblu Bbambilla. Messn. Ulbicob ft Go. 
Messrs. G. Boxo ft Go. 

MUNICH Messrs. Wuxbb ft OOn Prtntsellen. Brienner Stnsse. 

NAPI^ES S Messn^ W. J. Tubhxb ft Co. Mr. O. Boala, Wins M«rofaani 

MJUTMJw.... -^ Mesars. G. (Jotbta ft Co. Messrs. Cxbuiu ft Go. 

"'^^^f^ ^ Messn. BouvixbFbbbxs, Wine Merchants. 

NEW YORK '.'. .... '. Messn. BAij>iimr Bbos. ft Go. 

NICE Madame Y** Adolphb Laoboix ft Go. 

NUREMBERG Mr. A. PtoxxBT, Dealer in AntiqnitieB. 

06TEND Measra. R. St. AxouB ft Sox. 

PALERMO Messn. IxoBAM, Whitakbb, ft Go. 

PARIS Mr. L. Ghxktjx, Packer, Roe Croix des Petlts Cbamps, No. 24. 

PAU Mr. MaaoBATx Clat. 

p,a A (Messrs. Huovxr ft Yah Lixt, Scolpton in Aiabasler and MarMe. 

^"*^ iMr.G. AxnBBDXi, Sculptor in Alabssisr. 

PRAGUE Mr. W. Hofmaxk, Glass Mannfsctorsr, Blaaeni Stem. 

{MeasrSL Pkownxx ft Go. Messrs. A. Maobban ft Co. Msfsts. 
Maqvat, Hooxbb, ft Go. Messrs. Spaua ft FIaiuxi. Mr. 
J. P. Shba. Mr. A. ToMBixx. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs. PXBSvox ft Co. 

3 AN REMO Messrs. Fbazblu Asquasciati. 

ST. PETERSBURG. Meesn. Tromsob, BcwAn, ft On. Mr.CKxDftXB. 

sroCKHOLM Messn. Olvox ft Wbight. 

THOUNB Mr. Jbax Kbubu^Ssbbobi. 

TRIESTE M«s8ra. Fixi. Chibba. 

TUPON Messrs. ROCHAS, P«re ft Fils. 

wikn/tv i Mr- ^ BovABW. Ponte alie Ballotte. 

YENICX! iMessrs.aft A.BLUMBX1HAL& Go. Mr. CaXLO FOHTL 

YEYEY Mr. Joixi G*PA« FiiA „- ^ c. 

( Mr. H. OuAiOB, Glass Manafactorer, 16 Kamtbner Strasae. 
YIENNA ..< Messrs J. fcL Lobkbtbk. Glass Mann&ctorers, 13, KkmUiner 

( Strasse. Mr. Pbvbb Comkaixx. 
ZURICH.... Mr. Obbll Hbss. 

— - ~j 



4 fltJRRArS HANDBOOK ADVERTJSE& May, 

CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

TOURS IN S WTLAHD. 

Thx CALKWHiAir Railwat CoKPAirr have arrang«d a syniem of Tousa— abooi 70 in 
Bomber— by Rail, Sieamer, and Coach, oomprebending atmoat avery |ilaoe of Interest either 
for scenery or hiatorical associations throoghont Scotland, including-^ 

EDINBURGH. GlfAfiaOW, ABEBDEEJT, 
DUNDEE, INVEBNESS, OBEEJ!70GK> PAISIiEY, 

DUMFRIES, PE]BBIiE8j STIBIjIKG, 

PSa^fi. CRIEFV, DUNKEIjD, GBAN, INVERAR.T, 

Tlie TrMftclUy Itoch-KatHne, ](i9cli>]^m4»nil9 hK^Emm, J^^^-l^^ 

Loch-Awe', Caledonian Canal, Cleneoe, lona* (Uaina, Skye, Balaioral^ 

Braemar, Arran, Bnley The Firth ofCljrde, llie Falls ofdyde^ ^., 4c. 

1^ TOURISTS are reconuneuded to procara a copy of the Caledonian RaUway Com- 
psny's *• Tourist Ouida," whkfa can be bad at aay of the Campaoy'a Statioas, and also at the 
chiel Stations on the London and Norih-Wastem Railway, and which containa descrqitiTe 
notioes of tJhe districts onbraoed in the Tours, Maps, Plans, BinL'»«ye View, ha 
TiekeU for tkue To^rs are iitued at the Cfompan^s Booking Offleet atiMih$lar(fO StaHotu. 
The Tourist Seabon generally extends from Jumk to Ssftxhbss tnclnsive. 

The Caledonian Co. also hwae Tourist Tichetji |o t|ie Lake Blstrlet of 
England, The Isle of Jlan, C^nnemara, The Lakes of Killameyy 



The Caledonian Railway, in ooDjunctlon with the London and North-Westem Railway. 

forms what is known as tb^ 

WEST COAST ROUTE 

BETWEEN SCOTLIRB t ERfiLAHB. 

DIKECT TRAli^S RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Oban, Fertb, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO ^KP VBOX 

London (£u&ton), BiooiQgl^ain, Liyerppol, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bra^iford, and other places in England. 

SLEEPING A DAT SALOCOf CARRIAGES, THRO UGH G UARDS A COND VCTORS, 

^— ii Miiiai II— ^ «■■ M»i I ■■^■iiii^ipii 

The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Edinbnrgb, OlasoDw, Carlisle, hc^ connect 
on the Clyde with the ** Columbia," ** lona." ** Lord of tbe Isles,'* ^Ivanhoe," «• Gftal,* and 
other steamers to and from Dnnoon, InneUan. Knthesay, Laii», Millport, tho Kyles of 
Bate, Arran. Campbeltown, Ardrisbaig, Inveraray, Loeh-GoU, Loefa-Long, &c., &G. 

A frill service of Trains is also nm ftmos and to Glasgow, to and from Ediabnrgh, 
Stirling, Oban. Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; and firom and to iLdiaborgb, to 
and from theee places. 

I^ir particulars of Traint, Fares^ dc^ see the CaledmnUm RaUway Company's Time Tabi^. 

It is expected that the Caledonian Company's lax>ge and magnificent 

NiVY QENTRAL STATION HOTeL, GLASGOW, 
will be opened doriug the Season of 1883, i^ider the Comptmy's own Management. 

GxanuuL Mavaobr's Omoi, JAMXS THOMPSON, 

Glasgow. 1882. General Managtr. 
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GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 



''. I 



DIRECT ROUTS BETWEEN 

SCOIXANB & ENGLAND. 



THROUGH TRAINS -ARE RUN BETWEEN 

GLASGOW {St Enoch) and LONDON {St Pancras), 

Via oieGfLiJSGOW k SOUTH-WESTERN aod MIDLAND RAILWAYS. 
Giving a Direct and £xp«ditioti8 Servioe between 

OLA8G0W, OBEBNOOX, PAISLEY, ATB, ABDB08SAJ7, XILMABirOClk, 

rJTHSFOdfL, iWErCHXSTES, 'BR&DtOVD, UXDB, SHETTIMi]), 

^fiTOI, BATH, tJXMOlS^'kAX, LOHSfOir, 4to. 

PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM AND SLfeEPING CAft^ 

Are ran 1^ the Mondng and Evening Express Trains between GLASGOW and LONr)ON. 

FfRTH OF CLYDE Stid WEST H16HLANDS, 

via GBEEtiOGK. 

■ - - - 

EXPRESS and FAST TRAINS ar« ran at convenient hours between 

(St Enoch station) C^ynedoch St. and Princes Pier Station*.) 

IN DIRECT GONNECTIOM WITH THE 

"COLUMBA," "ZONA," "LORD OF THE ISLES," 

And other Steamers sail ng to and fertm 

Kirn, BvBoon, Innellan, BbtKesay, Zyleis of Btite, Ardrishaig, Oban, 

Tkvtixksjy Largs, Millpott, KUoreerg^* Xilmilii, liOdigoilhaad, 

CRtralbcllliead, &e. 

Tbrongh Carriages are fni> by certain Trains between GREEfTOCK (Princes Pier), and 
EDINBURGH (WaVerl^y), acd by the Morning and Evening iixpress Tnins between 
GRfiiilNOCK (Princes pier) voA London (St. Pancras). 

RETURN TICKETS issued to COAS r TOWNS are available ^or RETURN AT ANY 
TIME. 

. Passengers are landed at Princes Pier Station, from whence there is a Covered Way to the 
Pier where the Steamers call ; and Passengera' Loggage is conv^ed FtiEB of clRi,KOE 
between the Stations and the Steamers. 



ARRAN AND AYRSHIRE COAST. 

An Expired and Fast Train Service is f^ivfn between GLASGOW (St. Eku^h), PAISLEY, 
and rRCX)N, PRBSTWIOK. AYR, ARuROSSAN, FAIRLHil, &c. 

From ARDROSSAN th» Splend<d Salom Steamer *' BRODICK CASTLE ** sails daily to 
and fh>m the ISLAND OF ARRAN. in connection with tbe Express Train Service. . 

Fast Trains provided with Through Carriages are run between AYR, &c.»and GLASGOW. 
(St. Enoch), and EDINBURGH (Waverley)T 



IRELAND. 



A NIGHTLY SERVICE is riven by the, Royal Mail Steamers vift GREENOCK, and also 
by the ARDROSSAN SHIPPING COMPANY^ Full-Powered Steaihcfs vi£ AKDROsSAN., 

Pur ParHettHark aa to Traint wML Steamers see t?te. CofHpany*s Time TaJfU*' 
Glasgow, May 1882. W. J. WAINWRIGHT, GaneraL Man«ger. , 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION, WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Cheap and Ficturesque Route to Paris, Seivre, Rouen, 
Honfleur, TrouviUe* and Caen, via £k>uthaxnpton and Havre, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The last Ti^n from London at 
9 p.m. goes 'into Southampton Docl^ alongside the Bteamer. Fabbb 
throughout (London to Paris), Single Journey, First Class, S3f.; Second 
Class, 24«. Donble Journey (available for One Moi^th), First Class, 55«. ; 
Second Class, 89«. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Granville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Channel Isles, vid ^Southampton (the fisivourite route), every Week-day. 
The last Train from Tondon goes into Southampton Docks, alongside the 
Steamer, leaving Waterloo each Week-day at 9 p.m. (except on fiSitazdays, 
on which day Uie last Train leaves at 5.20 p.m.. and the Steamer goes to 
Jersey only). Fabks throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), f^ngle 
Journey, First CJlass, 33s.: Second Class, 2Ha.; Third Class, 20*. Double 
Journey (available for One Month), First Class, 48a. ; Second Class, 38«. ; 
Third Class, 80a. Direct Service^ Southampton to 8t. Malo^ every Monday, 
Weinesfday, and Friday^ aeeording to Tide. The best Route for Dinard, 
Dinan, Rennes, Brest, Nantes. Laval, Le Mans, Angers, Avrancbes, Ac 

Southampton to Cherbourg every Monday and Thursday. Last Train 
from tile Waterloo Station, London, at 9 a.m. The best Route for 
Yalognes, Careutan, St Lo, Bayeaux, and Oontances. 
iSteamers rnn between Jersey and St. Halo, and Jersey and Granville, 

twice "Weekly each way. 

For flutbsr Inflvrmttion apply to Mr. BE}rNBT T, 3. Flam Tenddme, Paris ; Mr. LANO- 
^TAPF. 67, Urand Quat, Havre; Mr. KNAITLT. Hcmfl^mr; Mr. R. SPURRIER, Jersev; 
y[T. 8PENC1CR. Gueratey; Mr. E. D. LE COUTEbR, St. Malo; Meflnt. MAHIEU. 
Cherboarg ; or to Mr. E. K. CORKE, Steam Packet Saperinteadent, Sonthampion. 

OREA T EASTERN RAI LWAY. 

THE TOURISrS ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 

IS Yi& HARWICH. 

The Continental Express Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, Ijondon, 
for Rotterdam every evening (Sundays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
iSfondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection with 
the Fast and elegantly fitted up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

It is expected that a Daily Service to Antwerp will be commenced on 
.Inly 1st, 1882 (Sundays excepted). 

The Steamers are large powerful vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from mal de met than by any of the shorter Sea Boutes. 

The Provisions on Board ttra supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can be registeied 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at— 44, Begent Street ; 48, Lime 
Strf et ; and Blossom's Inn, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, B.C. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Ofi9ce, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Gaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.C. 

O. Catoill's Tourist Office, 871, Strand, London, E.C. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, Iiondon, E.C. 

For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continentai 
Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 



MIDLAND RAILWAY. 



DIRECT ROUTE TO 

EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW, 

Vid SETTLE and CARLISLE. 



EXPRESS TRAINS, WITH PULLMAN PARLOURS CARS 
BY DAY, AND SLEEPING CARS BY NIGHT. 



The Fiotoresque Route between Ijondon and Manohe&ter 

and Iiiverpool, through Matlock and the 

Peak of Derbyshire. 



Improved Eocpreas Service "between London and Nottingham, 

Sheffield^ Leeds, and Bradford. 



Tbe Midland Railway Ayatem (one of the largeMt in the United Kingdom), extending 
from LONDON In « « SOUTH to LI VEBPOOMn tbe NOKTH-WEST. and f^.m BOURN& 
MOUTH and BMJST4L in the WEt>T to CABLISLE In the NOKTH afford« direct com- 
manication with all the manufactartng and ba^ineB8 centres, Including— 

LONDON, PLYMOUTH, SHFFFIRT.T). 

LIVERPOOL. BRISTOL. HUDDKRSFiELD, 

IIANCHESTBR, BIRMINGHAM, YORK 

NOTTINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON, SCARBOROUGH, 

GLASGOW, LEICI'STER. LEKIiS. 

EDINBURGH, NOKTHAMPTON. BRADFORD, 

SWANSEA, DERBY, Ac 

Tbe Trains of tbe Midland Company mn to and from the St. Pancras Station in London, 
the Oei'tral Station, Ranelagh Street, Liverpool, the New Stre«t station iu Birmingham, 
the Ooitral «id Ixmdon R.ad Stations in Manchester, and the Wellington Sution in Leeds. 

Tbe official Time-tables of tbe Company, and every information respecting tbelr Tra'ns 
and arrftngementa, may be obtained at any of the above-mentioned Stations, and the other 
Stations on tbe Line. 

TOURIST TICKETS 

•re iasned by tbe Midland Company during tbe Summer Months ftrom all principal Stations 
on tbelr tjt^Um to principal »>laces ot Tonrist rorort and interest In England, Scotland, 
Irelaod, and Walen; and special arrangements are made for Pleasure Parties. 



Third-ClasB Passengers conveyed by all Trains at 

Penny per Mile Fares. 



The Company are General Carriers to and from all part* of ENGLAND, SCOTLA^D. 
IRELAND, and WALES. 

JOHN NOBLE, Genend Manager. 
Dbbbt, 1882. 
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DUBLIN AND GLASGOW STE AM PACKET COMPANY. 
The Comptny*! Pint Ciaat Saloon Paddle Sreamors, 

Duke of Argyll, "Duke of Xjeinster, Iiord Clyde, Iiord Gk>ugli, 

OR OTHER SrEAMEKS, 
Are intended to Sell ae pw KoutUy 8«illng MIU, nolees pievented by any nnfureeeen 

ocoiirFeDoe* frooi 

DtJBLIlV TO G^LASOO^^V 

Every M0n6aY, WEONEdOAY and rRIDAY, and every alternate fu^SDAY, 

THURSDAY and SATURDAY. From 

Q-LA-SGOW TO DUBI^IIV 

Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, and every alternate TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY, calUng at Greenock both ways, except Satnrday Boat 
from DabllQ, which proceeds direct to Qlasgow. 



£ t. d. 

CaMn Fare, (indndlng Steward's 

Fees) 

Return Tickets (6 Months) . . 
Steerage ••••.•• 
Ketnm TiAkeU (• Montbi) . . 
Single Ticket to Ediuburgh 
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Betnm Ticket to Edinbnrgh £ ». d. 

(3 Months) 1 10 

Single Ticket to Edinburgh 

(3rd Glass and Deck) ... 086 
Retam Ticket to h-dinhnrgh 

(2 Mouths) (3rd Cktm and 

I>eck) b 14 



Passengers can travel between Greenock and Edlnbnrgb Direct, without change of 
carriage, by either Caledonian or Iforth British Railway, according to the Ticket they hold. 
The Caledonian Rail^^af Stations are Cathcart Street, Greenock; and Prince's Street, 
Edinburgh. North British Company's— Lsmdoch Street, Greenock; and Haymarket and 
Waverly Stations. JSdInburgh. 

§^ Passengers are also Booked Through between Dublin and the principal Railway 

Stations in Scottand. 

AOEICTS.— Hknrt Lakobt, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. Jakes Littls Je Co., Excise 

, Bnlldinsgi, Oreenoclc. 

BVBXXir OFFICBS.— Booking OiBce for Passengers— } Eden Quay; where Berths 

can be sfcared up to 2 o'clock, p.m., on day of ^liog. 

CniKF OFFICB AKD STORKS.-71, NORTH WAlX. 

Fartherpartlenla».MonthlyBms,te.,onapplicatlonto { A. Sil^^?g^^Jra^«.. 

GENERAL 8TEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

From and to IrongaU and St. Katherine't Wharf, Mar the Tneer. 

LONDON AND BOULOQNE.-*Tha DofjiMm JftiiM, Oo/«pM. MtmdU,ot OoMionlia.— For departures 
Me Dalljr Pram. rABB»~(ioiidQa to Boalogn^, iSf.. or St. sa. ; ftetom 18*. 6<t. or 18«. 

_ LONDOI>l TO PARIS direot from Iiondon,vla Boulogne.— FABXS—8nroL« (araflaUa for 
Three Dayi). Seloon, l«t Ola« BaU. il. 1$. M. ; Saloon, Sod GUtH BaU, It. B*. ; Wan Cmbia, tnd OUm BaU. 
19t.6d.i ard OUaai Ball, 16*. Sd. Betora (availabla for Voartoett j>a]V), 8L IS*. 64. ; ST.; ILIO*..- IL St. . 

. LO N DON ANDHAVRE —9*f(fl or Simffme—I'rom London— Vvary Thoradaf . Vrom Havre— 
Eferjr Sanda^. F^fiB?— Obief Oabln, I8«. ; Fore OaUn. 9«. : Betom Tlekete. SO*, td. and, I4«. 

_ LONDON AND 08TEND.— The Bw^ and flkvoJIow.— From London— Wedneaday and ^ndav. 
From Ostend — Toeaday and FHday. FABB (Stewnrd'a Fee inolnded). Chief GaUn, 16«. ; Fan OaUii, 
I0«. Betam, 88<. and 10*. M. 

^ LONDON AND ANTWERP.— The Fowk. Tml, Tdeo*. or GapOeL From Lonjdoxi— Kfery 
Taes&y and Satnrday. From Antwerp— Bvery Tuesday and Friday. FABU, Cbier OUfak, iOt. ; Fore 
OaUn. 12t. «<f. Betoro, 8l«. and Ite. Sd. ^^ 

L.ONDON AND HAMBURQ.~Tha£Am, OMnv. M$, BeMow, JfflrMa, Oraatea, Wid^mmt, thmOhtB, 
or Jiford — From London— Bvery Wedneeday and Satnrday. From Hamburff— Three timea a week 
FABB4, Chief Cabin, 40«. ; Fore Cabin. SO*. Batum Tioketa, <!•. Sd. and 81«. 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX.— ir«(r«l, BUUm, Lmminf and Oamnd^ From London— Bfery 
Thvnday. Jhrom ilordeaux— Bvery IMday. FABB3, OhJaf GaUn, Si. ; Fore CaUn, at. Bamra Tickets 
OhIefOaWn.«.; Fore cabin, jtf.««.M. *«-««. 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH (QnAWiOK Pder).— The F^rvo and Aorft. From London— Ererr 
Wednesday and Satnrday. From JBdinburgh (Oranton Pier)— Brery Wedneeday and Saturday. FABBS, 
Chief Cabin. 22«. ; Fore Cabin. 1««. Betnra, iu. and 2«a M. Deck (8(ddien and Ballon only), id*. 

LONDON AND HULL.— The Benm, OtlHdk, or Bmmhmrg. From London— Every Wedneadar 
and Batarday . at 8 mom. 3^om HuU— Bvaqr Wedneeday and Satorday. FABBi, Saloon, St. ; ForeOabln 
6c. Batum Ticket^ 12f. 6<i. and 8«. — v -. -«-. wm«ui. 

LONDON.' AND YARMOUTH.— From London Bridge Wharf. I>nrinf the rammer there la a 
■P*t" fm".*""^"^- '^^^•^*****E: ••• ' '*• <***"• •^- Batum Tlidceta, li«. and 9$. Btowant'a Feee 
are Included In abore Farea and Betnra Tickata by the Oompany'a vMela aiv available for ona montb. 

For further partieulart apply to the Secretary, 71. Lombard Street, London, S.O. 
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BARROW -ROUTS TO THE- rSLB OF MAN. 

ExpresB Service . Shortest Sea Passage (reduced to 3 hours) by the Pictnresqne Route, 

vfk Grangd^ FiirBess Abbey, and Barrow. 

Tbe BaiTOw Steam 'Navigation Company's Pirst-Class New and Swfil Paddle $|)eamer 
** Manxman" or other First Class Pad lie Steamer, will sail (weather and unforeseen 
ducomstancea permitting) between BAKROW (Ramsdea lK>ck Stalion) and DOUOLAS 

(Isle of Man) as follows :— 



Jfav 2nd to May 2Bth. 
BARROW TO DO(;(^LAS every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, at 2 ; 60 p.m. 

Jfaif 27tA to September Soth. 
BAShOWTO JX)[jaLA3 DAiLt (Sundays 
excepted), at I ; 45 p.m. 



Jf«y Brd ft Ma^ 2^th. 
DOUGLAS. TO BARROW every Monday, 
Wednesday, and l?Mday, at 9 ; 30 a.m. 

May 2'^th to Saptember 30tK 
DOUGLAS TO BARROW Dailt (Sundays 
excepted) at 8 : a.m. 



Tn ^fontitction with Trains to and from aUpirtt of the iniied J^nodtm, 
PartlcnlaiiB of additiaoal Saillngn daring Svvr and AxievfT will be announced in Time 
Tables and Sailing Bills for those respective months. 
jAM ES Iild?TTi'B it Co., Baftouhin^PumuB. 

SUMIVIER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW &; THE HIGHLANDS. 

(Royat Route «£S Crinon and Caledonian Canals.) 

CLAYMORE NEW SCREW STEAM SHIP. 

The Boyal Mall Steamers— €k>liixplia, Ipnai tfoantaineer, Clannnan, Glencoe, 

Cheyalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale. Oietifairy, Gondolier, Cygnet, Staffa, 

Linnet. Plover* PixigaL ^cluel, IaHj, Qaeen.itf the Lake*, and Inverary 

Castle. Salt dbrinjSjtbe gason for BLAY, LOCltA.WE, .OBAN. F<>RT-'^JttrAM, 
INVERNESS, STAFF A. lOT^A. GtENOOB, TOBBRMOrV, PORTREK, STROMK- 
FERUY, GAIRLOO^. ULl^AI^U LOC^IN VER. b SfORNOWAY ; affording Tonriste 
an opportniiitj of vfsttin« tlie miagnificent Scenery of Lochawe, Glencoe, the Curhnllin 
Hill«; Loch Scavak^ Loch ONiiisk, ixrah Maree, atid the famed, inlands of S^tffa and lona. 

Official Guide Book, td. Illustrated, 6<jr. ; cloth ii:tlt, Xs. Tlme-Bitls, with Map and Tourist 
Fares, free, of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Fublishers, 214 Piccadilly, London ; or by post 
from the owner. . ; DAVID MaCBBAYNE, 119, Hope Street, Qlaagow. 

GLA860W, BELFAST, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, AND SWANSEA 

OariTlD^ tfOodB tat Newport (Mon.) Bseter, 01<mo9it«r, Oh«lteBibam, Ac., Ac 
The Screw Steamships " SoUoap,** ** Avon*' •• Severn^** PHncegs AUasandra," or other 
SteamdiB are intended to Rdl (nnless prevented by circumstances) l^om Glasgow, 

calling at Greenock. 
To Bristol vid fiel£ast every Monday and Thursday at 2 p.m. 

To Swansea every fHday „ 2 p.m. 

TojCardiff ♦ ^ . . . ....... ^ „ 2 pjp. 

Br|ist<f to Glasgow vid Beliaet every Monday and Thm^day. 
Swansea' to Glasgow „ „ „ Wednesday. 

Cardiff ta ^Gl^isgow „^ .Swansea and Belfast every Monday. 
These Steamer* Imm rerjr raperiur aeeomqiodation for pummgm, sad sflbrd m thvtmruiB opportonity for 
nukkiagr exoanions from West of England to Ireland and Scotland. 
Saves £rom GImcow .-—Cabdln, aos. Bteeraffe. 12e. 6d. SddiezB and Sailora, lOs. 
Fares from BMmati'^ « 17a. 6d. m XOa. "> ^ 

Beturna i—iSbia and Steerage, ]Pare and &alf,>vaflab)e for Two MoxiiliB. 
For ratea of freight and farther partlcalan, apply to 
WCLLIAM SLOAN ft Co., HO; Hope Sireet, Glasgow. 

QUEEK'S HOTE L, 

ABERYSTWITH. 

THIS Hotel is situate on the Marine Terrace, facing the sea, 
and contains several Private Sitting Booms, Go^ee Booms, Ladies' 
Drawing Boom, Librt^'ry, and all its Bedrooms are pleasantly situated. 

TABLE D'h6tE AT 6 6'CLOCK DUf^ING THE SEASON. 
ABBANQBMENTS MADB FOB FAMILIES. 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 

"W.H. PALMER, Proprietor. 



v» 



A I Xj^J-^S^JBAJ^N S. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, J. BERNASCON. 

FIBST-OLASS Honse, admirably situated near the Oacdno, 
the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautifol view of the 
Lake and Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a Ohdlet in the Garden for Families 
who may prefer being ont of the Hotel. Excellent Table- 
rH6te. Open all the Tear. LAWN TENNIS. 

Oarriages for hire, and an Omnibus belonging to thd 

Hotel to meet every Train. 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 



HOTEL VENAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEK ALL THE YEAR BOtTKB. 

European Beputation, Be-fumished^ toith extensive Chrden, 

THE SPLENDID HOTEL, 

150 Rooms, situated up HiU, with Lift, will be 
OPEN the 1st of March, 1884. 

ROSSIGNOLT, Proprietor. 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GEAND HOTEL DE L'UNIVEES. 

First-ClasB Establishment, Open all the Tear. 

SPLENDID Sitaation; immense Garden; South aspect well shaded; 
. a very extended vtew of Lake Boarget and tbe Monntalns. Belvedere, wttb fine 
praqpect of the principal points of view, and Excnrrions. t>mall and large ApartnM>ntB ; 
Salons for Faoiilies; Drawing Boom, Reading Room, and Smoking Boom, wiih every comfort 
that can be desired. Freneh and Foreign Papen, 

Arrangements made for Pension. Private Carriages. Stable and Ooach-hoose. 

OmnibuB of the Hotel meets every Train, 
QLLE. BENAUD, Proprietor, 

ASCENT OF THE MATTERHOBN, MONT 

PELVOUX, &c., &c. 

By EDWARD WHYMPEE. 
With Maps and Dlnstrations. Medium 8yo. 10& 6c2. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



1882. 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 



eSAHD XO VASaUB HOIKL 

CloM bj the RailwajSUttMMaDd the Bitthi^ 

HUXLLEVtl HOTEL. 
Oppoflite tlie Fountain ** Eliuu** 
Mr. O. f, DBnOLtotlM PM|»iMDr of thMBfow 
w hand of Koor MabUihaaiiti of raoh nMfaitnde, 



KATHKIlltAD HOTEL (built in 1866> 
The principal Spring ritea In the Hotd Itaelf. 

XETTBAl) HOTEL. 

(Renovated in 1879.) 
botols of Bwopwa npatation. Tha amabJiiatlcB in 
. anablaa Hr. Dremtlto aiBotd niltoUa acnofinmodation 

to an aomni; to vWloia to wbom xaonay !■ bo oldoat. as irall as to pwtias dsiAroas of livt&ir at a aNdarate 

rate of a»papaa. " Xioaitont Hotels," vtWe Hnrray. 



ODO 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

HOTER'S IMPERIAL GKOWN HOTEL, 
near the Korhaoa and Bafh-honaes, with 
laiige Garden. Very oomfortAble Apart- 
mentfl. Sfi^le Booms. Kxrellent Oookiog, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Cbargea, and advantageous arrangements Ibr 
W^inter. OTTO UOY£B. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
IJOYER'S UNION HOTEL. Plrst^law 
^ Hotel* immediately opposite ttie Rhenish 
Railway Station, and admirably situated in 
the best part of the dty. Well-lcno«n for 
its cleatlii>e8s, comfortable apMrtment:*, 
excellent cooldng, and Moderate Charges. 

CHARLES HOYlJlK. 



AMIENS. 

GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN. 

PLACE ST. DENIS. 

CIBST-CLASS HOTEL, highly recommended, near to the 
^ Cathedral and Bailway Station. Affords every acoommodation. 
Spacious Apartmeuts and airy Bed Booms. Private and Pablio Saloons. 
Warm Batbs. Lar^re Garden. Stabling and Coach Uonses. Omnibus 
to and from each Train. English Interpreter. The house Is newly 
fnmished. 

CH. FICHEIJX, Proprietor. 

AMIENS. 
EtCtEL DE L'UNIYERS.— First-Glass Hotel, facing St Denis' 
^■^ Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes' walk to the GathedrsL Drawing 
and Bath Rooms. Bnglish Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE, D'ANOLETEBBB, and DB L'EUBOPE 
BBULE, Pcoprletor.— Ftrst-Glass Hotel, omi of the oldest on the Continent. Situated 
in the centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly furnished, it offeis 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen aooommodated with oonrenient Snites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBOS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VEBTE, Opposite the Cathedxal. 

THIS excellent FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
merited Ihvonr of Families and Toorists, baa been re-purchased 1^ iis old and well' 
known Proprietor, Mr. SGUMirT SPAENUOVEM, who, with his Partner, wiU do every- 
thing in their power to render the visit of all persons who msy honour than with their 
patronage as agreeable and oomfortabte as possible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

MODBKATB FBICE8. 
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ANTWERP. 



HOTEL on SAAHD 




npHIS Hotel ocou^ioe the first rank in Atitwetp, and its 
-^ position is most delightful. The testimonials giveti hy F&inilies 
Is the best asistirance of its 

COMFORT AND MODERATE CHARGES. 

Ill ■ ■ ^m^^ I ^rai II - ■ " T ■ ■ — ^^-^ ■ — ' — 

AVIGNON. . 

H6T£L D'EtJROPE. 

HlGttlLY recommended to En^ish Travellers (m. their jonrnev to Nice, 
Italy, be Flrat-Class and Modefate PrioeA. Tbe PrDprletor and his Wifp baTing 
lived in England, are aware of the wants of English Travellers ; and he aasnres them that 
their nointdj-^ shall he itudied, Omiiibos at all Trains. 

AyRANCHES. BADEN - BADEN, 

drand Hfitel de Londres. Grand H6tel Belle -Vois, 

FAUVEL, Prifprietar, Flrit-daa and laii{««8tablishiDMir, moat dMilrbtfol 

The best in the Town. Spacious JlSS^ ^n^*v^!*tJ^^^S!^A^^ 
Garden. £ngliHi spoken, and hjkglish meats for a a^ow. 
Newspapers. ( RIOTTB, Proprietor. 

BADEN - BAOEN. 

Proprietor, Kr. FEAKZ GBOJ^HOLZ. 
npHIS is one of the flneBt-built i^nd best-fondslied Pirst-claBs 

Hotels, sftnated on the new Promenade, near the Knrsaal and Theatre ; it 
cotnmakidB the most charming viewH in £iaden. It is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Gemuuiy. The Table and Wines are excellent, with proinpt attendaiice 
and great cirilitj. Prices very moderate. English and other JonmalB. 

'~^ BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE and bependance. 

A U BfeA^U SEJOXJR.— A. RotiasLBit, Projjrietor. This fiivourife ind fiist-class 
^ HoteL situated near the Kursaal, PrDinenade. and Tl^eatr^ commu^ds one of the most 
charming views In Baden. The H^tel and Dependance consist of One Hundred aii^ 6Uty 
Sleeping Apartments, elegant Sfttinto-rooms, and a Oarden for the use of vMtors. Extensive 
and airv Diniiig-room, and a oomfortable Public Sittfug-room, with Piano and Library. It ii> 
oondueted under the Immediate snperintendenoe of the Proprietor, who endeavonm, by the 
mo»t strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit Ihe ooutinQed pMxonage of 
English and American visitocB. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'HOte and 
Wines of this Hotel are reputed of tbe beat quality in Baden. Fixed moderate diargee for 
everything. Rooms from 2t. and upwards. 

PENSION Prices for a longer stay. 
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BADEN -BAOEM. 

hOteIi pe la oour be bape. 

Badificher Hof. 

(3/b< to he confounded voUh the HCtel de la ViUe de Bade, oppoeUe the 

Sailway Station,) 

AFIBST-BATE a^ liurge Ettabliffhiofinji vaax the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, wiih extensive Gkrd^nB, Wtfttx, Mineral, and other Baths, 
«i4<>rhiff » weU-nerited repimittop for its gjre%t comfcMrt ai^ atteatibn. It ,ia pabropiapd ter 
the m^ ilktogfltehea HanMlw. ' > ' - 

Mana^p^, HSx. Fi:. Zl^GLEB. 
BADEI4-BAD£N. 

h6tel stadt bapen. 

On <^ right hand side and nearest the Station. 

COMl^AKPX^a a deUdons v^ew of the 6ld Castle and high rocksi Known for its Clean- 
liness, ej3i:cel)ent Cookiii^ food Attendance, aUd fixed Moderate Charges. 

" fi. BOB88LEB, Lap41ffld« 



^ BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL DE FRAIi^CE. 

¥lfi9f:<9Jkm Ho?SV P^ Si^tion. 
£'«ce2|fn.< Cooking, and Moderate Charges. 

PEKSION. 

CARL tTLRICH, Proprietor. 



BADEN-BADEN. 

MJJBfi,kTB HANDBOOK SOB 
irOBXE GEBKA9T. 

i*P^ 8vp. lOf . 

JOHxr MUBitA7, Albeiparle Street. 



BAGNERES DE LUCHON PYRENEES. 

Hotel Boiiiiema.ison et de Londres, 

Owoeite ti^ ^PV^ng^' 
Flrst-Claas HotfeL Becomxneiided to Familieg. ' • • 

HTE. VIDAL PilB, ,Prppri<^tor. 



BAGNERES DE LUCHON PYRENEES.. 

aRAND H6XEL RIOHE^ylEU. 

. CM9tpide8.M,k^>:(»deIfollan<U.) 
200 Booms, 10 Salons. Splendid view. 

LOUIS ESTBAPE, Proprietor. 



baqnIres de BIGORRE. 
Grand Hdtel Beau-Sejour. 

Fibst-Glass. 

The most oomfortahle and the beet situated. 



BOLOGNA. 

HOTEL PELL£iGRINO. 

Tbe most cpn^r^l. position, and 
nnsiirpetssed ifx iis bomb bomibrts 
and e^Uremely Moderate Charges. 

F. 'RAVALDONI, Pn-prletor. 



BALE, SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL SCHWEIZEjmOF. 

Opposite the SwUh French Railway Stadon, the healthiwt part of the Town. . 

L. MERIAN, Proprietor. 
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BAMBERG (GERMANY). 
HOTEL ZU DBN DREI KRONEN. 

i RECOMMEND my newly-famished and arranged Hotel, sitnated in 
th« middle of thp Town, to all Tnveilerv ud FMniltes. Fiist-CUas Board. Pnre 
WioML and exoeUent SerTloe. Modorato PrioM. Omnibaa at the Station on the arriTal oi 
every Timin. Garriagea. Alao Warm and Gold Batha in the Hotel. 

L A. BE&HBSUTHZB, l«te Proprietor of the Hotel *« Zun Hiraeh " at Mergentheim. 

BARCELONA. 

GRAND h6tEL DES QUATBE NATIONS. 

Zy THE BAMBLA. 

THE largest and fineit Hotel in Barcelona ; most advantageooftlj situated in 
the beat poaitien in the BambU. fiMsii^ the Teakio Principal, and dose to the Post and 
Telegraph Offleea. FM Scntkem AJtped, Salanml and newly decorated. Table d'HAte. 
Private Service. Large and amallApartmenta. Many Fire-pUoea. Bath. Beading Room, 
with Piano. Smoking Boom and Parlour. Forei^ Newapapera. Ganiages <tf every 
description. Oreat Oomfort aod Gleanlinesa. frendi Ouitine. Oouiibaa at Railway 
Statlona. Interpreten. Moderate Terma. igng»*>i and 0«man Spoken. Arrangementa 
ior PiMiaiun dnzlxxg the Winter Season. 

BELFAST. 

XxxiE^ X M P!E[ xlX AXsL xxO JL iE^Xai 

Just Be-decorated and Enlarged. First-CUms. Best SituoiUon. 
OmnibuBOB meet all Trains and Steamers. 

W. J. JURY, Froinletor. 

BELLAGIO (Ugo di Como). 

GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO. 

/^NE of the finest in Europe, containing 200 Booms, 
^ 80 Sitting Booma, and siurroimded by a splendid Park and Garden. 
Full view of all three Lakes and the Mountains. Hot and Gold Baths. 
Douches. Equipages and Boats attaobed to the Hotel. English Service. 
Moderate Charges. Daily arrangements. Highly recommended. Open 
all the Year. 

Ik BBEITSCHDiTD, Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
h6tEL D'ANGHjETERRJE. 

8, SGHHrXXIrFLACl, 8. 

SITUATED nV THB FINEST AND MOST BLEOANT PABT OF THE TOWN. 

Near to the Boyal Palaoea. Moaenma, and Theatres. 

SINGLE TraTellers and large FamiUea can be aooommodated with entire Snitea of Apart- 
ments. oooaistiDg of splendid Saloona, airy Bedrooma, ^ all ftuniahed and carpeted 
in the beat BngUah style. First-nte Table d'H6te, Baths, Eqnlpagea, Qnidfls. limei and 
OoU^noMJ't JfiMSMi0w taken in. Besldenoe of Her British M^les^s Meeiei«ers. 

B. SnSBlCIiIST, Proprietor. 
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BERLIN. 



HOTEL DU NORD. 

UNDER THE LIME TREES. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, CLOSE TO THE IMPERIAL 
PALACE AND THE THEATRES. 



Beautiful DintHg Room, freshly Decorated. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. MODERATE PRICES. 

BXraLISH mSWSPAFESS. 

FEBD. SCHMIDT, Pbofbiitob. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

THIS well-knowii FIEST-CLA8S HOTEL, newly restored 
and handsomely deooiated, and aitnated in the most attracting part 
of the Oity, faoing the Imperial Gastle, 

NEAR UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

reoommeiicb itaelf for the comfort it offers to ite Visiton. 



CARL FRUUDXUCH EUHBT. 



BERLIN. 

THE KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz. Zietenplatz. 

n^HE largest and most commodious First-Glass Hotel in Berlin. Situated 
^ in an elegant, quiet, and magnificent paft of the city. 



BERLIN. 

ST. FETEBSBUBG 

HOT£L. 

Unterden Linden 31. 
Tbe Table d'Hte wxl Win^'t of this Hotel 
•re muled of (be beat quality In Berlin. 
Fixed Itedertte Cbariee. 

- yfOLBS BEahTLASStFfCpriMtar, 



BOTZEN, SOUTH TYROL. 

HOTEL YIOTORIA. 

Opposite ihs JRaUway Station, 
First CUm. 

H. 8GHMID. 
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BIARRITZ. 

h6tel des princes. 

ALABGB and beautiful Hotel with a fine yiew of the Sea. Thin Hotel 
will be foood most^aiuUe f<ar EogllBh Families and Gentlonen. E^oeUent cooking. 
Exof ptional arrangemepta can be made lor penfion. Endlah spoken. 

E. ddcfZAIK, Proioietor. 



BOLOGNA. 

Murray's Ha]icUK>ok fbr 

19'orth Italy. 

Po;»t 8to. IDs, 
JOHN MURBA.T. Albemarle Street. 



CBOWX AJXD CAVAIiOABJBIiIiS. 

History of Fainting in 
North Italy, 

Ftom Uth to Iftth Ontory. With Ulas- 
tratiooa. Svola. 8vo. 42«. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



THE GOLDEN 'star HOTEL. 

THIS Firstriate and unrivalled Hotel, p%troi»^ by the 
English Boyal Family, Nobility, and Gentiy, is the 
uearent Hotel to the Bailway Station, and to the Landing- 
plaoes of the Rhine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SGHMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably furnished and carpeted in 
the. best style, ai^d the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 



BORDEAUX. 
HOT^L DIS PA^IS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEU 

Mmk frefOflat^ bf EqgUdi and Amwiiain 
Travellers. 



BORDEAUX. 
MUBBAyS 9A2fDBOOK 

Part I. Post 6V0. h. 6d, Neir EditioD. 

ReviMd to date. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albeoju^le Street. 



BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOTEL CHRI8T0L & BRISTOL. 



Best Sitwiican i/i the Town. Highly recommended 

for fhmilies and Gentlemen. 

Ca;rria;ge iii Atten4;a^ce on Arrival of all Trains and 'Boats. 
F. CHSIfikTOL, Proprietor ^nd |lfljQinager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

FAMILY HO.TEL AND BOARKEIRJ flO¥SE, 

d7 & 89, RUE DE TUlXm. 

Established 1S45. Near the Pert Very comfortable. Moderate Charges. 

Proprietor, L. BOUXQILZ^JC. 
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BREMEN. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Fint'Cla98 SngUth EoUl. Mntirely JRenovaUd. Highly Beoommended, 

LUMlHS-BAmL Proprietor! 

Vn^^m^^w^f fHOTBL BAUE AU LAC. ZURICH. 
JforMWJ 01 \ HOTEL DE RIJ88IB. BERLIN. 

BRUGES. 

GRAND h6tEL DU OOMMERCB. 

FIBST-GLASS HOTEL.— Proprietor, 0. Vahdkn Bebghb. The largest 
and oldest Hotel of the Town. Oomfeit. Moderate Cbaxgee. 

Special Omnibus. 
BRUSSELS. 

hOtel mengelle 

(BITE BOTAIiE). 

B. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 

THIS large and beantifol Fint-Olass Hotel is situated in the finest and 
most healthy part of the Town, near to the Promenades the meet frequented, and ia 
rappUed with every modern accommodation and comfort. Table d'HOte at 6 and 7.15, 
five franei. Reetanxant h la certe, and at fixed prloea^ at any hour. Excellent ** Goisfaie *' 
and Choice Wines. 

Baths, Smoking Boom, Beading Boom, Billiard Boom. 
Arra»gem0ni9 made vnth FamiUet during the Winter Season, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE, 

PLACE ROYALE. 

The Best Situation in Bmssels, near the Park, Boyal PalacO) 
BoulevardSi Mnseiun, and Piotore QallerieB. 

Table d^Hdte. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'EMPEREUR. 

eSi RUE NEUVB. PatroxilBed by Prince Teok. 

THIS old-established Firsi>Glas8 Family Hotel is very oonveniently 
sltaated near the Station dn Nord. Post and Telegraph Offices and Theatre de la 
Honnaie. The new Proprietor, who speaks English, has repleted it with every modem 
comforts 60 Bed Rooms. priTste Dining and Sitting Rooms. Excellent Table d'Hdte. 
Choice Wines. Terms Moderate. English Newspapers. Attendants speak English. Baths 
in the Hotel. Arrangements made for a protracted stay. Rooms from 3 francs. 
K.B.— A spedaUty Is the bcantifnl Garden acyoinipg the HoteL 

Proprietor, HENBT DOBGKLOH. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA FOSTE, 

BUE FOSSlfe-AUX-LOUPS, 

NSAB TEE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 

Tkii Hotel, tpecitlly frequented by English and Americam, if litvated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BBBT TABLE D'HdTE. MODERATE OHABOEB. 

Ehqlisb Sfokbv. Omnibus at thi Statioit. 

BRUSSELS. 

riSAVD s6tIL DS BAZB, 77 and 79 BUE NEUYE. Adxninbly 
^^ tituated near the Bonlevardi. Theatres, and two minotes* walk ftom the North 
BaUway Stations. Tbls Establishment, which has been considerably enlarged, p oseess oB 
now a most splendid Dining-room, and offers to Families and Single TrsTeflert ipadons, 
comfortable, airy Apartments. Txti^ In eHTjf Room — Fismd Prices :— Plain Breanket, ifr. 
250. Two chops or steaks, or bam and eggs, Ifr. 50c. Table d'Hdte at flye o'clock, Sf r. 60 c. 
Frlrate Dinners from 6fr. Bed-rooms, Inclwling li|^t, 4fr. asc. ; Sfr. Y6c.; 6fr.— for the 
first night : and ibr the following night, Sfr. 60c. ; m. \ Sfr. ; and 4fr. Sitttng-rooms from 
Sfr. to 12fr. Attendance Ifr. per nl^t. London •« Times '* and *• iUnstrated London News " 
taken f n. Travellers having only a ftw bonis to qiend in Bmssels between the deperdire 
of tbe trsins, can have reflreshments or dinner at any bonr. The Waterloo Ooacn leaves 
the BxML at 9.80 o^ock every morning. Private Oarriagee for Waterloo 28fr., every 
expense incloded. Table d*H6te at 6.80 p.m^ 5fr. 

HENBT EEBVAUD, Proprietor. 
BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

RUE ROYALE AND KOKTAaKE DU PARO. 

Proprietor* JOHN JAMES BARBER. 

q^HE beautiful situation of this Hotel (adjoining tbe PorkX tbe 
-L Moderate Charges, excellent Gntsine, and greatly Improved airsngemcnts for the 
comfort of Visitors, renders it especially deserving the patronsge of Travellers. ReadloR 
and Smoking Rooms. English, French, and German Papers takoi. English and other 
principal Langaages spoken. Rooms frvm 8 firancs upwards. Table d'B6te (st half-psst 
five oxlock in Winter, six in Snmmer), 6 francs. 

ArrangemmU made with FamQin during the Winter MonOu, 

BRUSSELS. 

h6tEL DE SUiSDE. 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL^ in a thoroughly central position near the Mew Bonlevaids. 
EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 

VAN 0TJT8BM, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

|^TTLLIF0BJ)*8 HOTEL.— No. 20. opposite tbe Sablon Cbnrch, prte U Place Foyale- 
V/ The rooms are well adapted and carefuUy arranged to meet the requirements of 
Families and single travellers. Ladles* i )rawing Room. Rooms from 2 firancs and upwards. 
Breakfasts. Tea or Coffee with Steak, Chops, or Ham and Eggs, 2 francs; with Eggs, 
1 ftanc 60 cents. Table d'Hdte, 6 p.m.. 8 fhuics 60 cents. Refreshments to order at any 
"I. Wines,Splrits, Beer, &c., of tbe best quality.' 
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BRUSSELS. . 

HOTEL DE L'UNIVEES, 

RUB NEUVE, 

^ Hat a Wide Entrance from the New Boulevards, which places it in one 
of the best and most advantageons posiliionB in the dty. A Fizst-dass 
Honse for Families, to be recoa<mended for its Comfort and Moderate 
Prices. Table d'H6te, Restaurant, bmokiDg-room, Beading-room. 

Arrangements made for the Winter Seaaon, or for a ^prolonged residence, 
SOHOEFFTEB-WIEBTZ, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 

Moderaie Chargee. Aneien Propri^ire de VHdtd de Portugal a Spa, 

ThiB Hotel is dose to the Bail way Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Comer of the Boalevards Botanique et da Nord. 
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BUXTON. 

CRESCENT HOTEL, DERBYSHIRE. 

THIS First-Class Hotel is close to the Bailway Stations, Connected 
by a Coyered Oolonnade vith the Hut and Natural Baths, Drinking Wells, and New 
Pavilion and Gardens. Pablic DlDing, Drawing, Smoking, aod Billiard Rooms. Suites of 
Apartmeati for Priyste Families. Table d'H6ce at Six p.m. Terms strictly moderate. 

JOHN SMUiTBR, Proprietor. 



CAEN. 



HOTEL ass D'ANGLETERRE, 



Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Eendezvous of the 

best Society, 

100 JSlegantly Fvmished and ComfortdbU Bed Booms and 

Sitting Booms. 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

BIHHEIR AT TABLE B'IKStIBj 4 FlAMCSo 

SUXTES OF APARTMKNTS FOR FAMILIES. 






ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 

_ ■■— ..-y. ■ ■---■ 

L. MANCEL, Proprietor. 

- 5~2 1 
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CAIRO, EGYPT. 

HdT£L EOYAL. 



THIS First-Class Hotel, newly built, is situate on the 
BOULEYABD DE L'ESBEKIBH, in the centre of the finest part 
of Cairo. Newly fumiahed tliroughout. This Hotel is recommended to 
travellers for its comfort and moderate charges. There are also 

BEADING, CONVERSATION, AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 

BATE8 AND HTDBOPATHIO DOUCBSS. 

FINE GARDEN LEADING UP TO THE HOTEL. 



AN OMNIBUS TO MEET ALL TRAINS. 



PBICEB FROM 10 TO 12 SHILLINGS A DAT. 

ISIDORE ROMAND, Proprietor. 
CANNES. 



HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

OITUATED at the West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brougham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Booms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Beading 
and Smoking-rooms, and EngUsh Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the Ues L^rins, and the Esterel Mountain. Large 
beautiful Gardens, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for FamUies. 
Moderate Charges. Bath-rooms and Lift 

Omnibuses at the Station. 

OPENED THE IST OF OCTOBER. 

GXOBGES GOUGOLTZ, Proprietor. 
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CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS First-Class Family Hotel is beautifully dtnated, not 
too £Eir from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 
extenaive view. Baths. Smoking and Billiard Boom. Large and 
sheltered garden. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 

Attendance. 

ED. 80HMID, Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL DES PINS. 

CIBST-OLASS Hotel. Highly recommended by Physicians for its 
^ salubrity and its sanitary situation. 

Ii. GBENET, Proprietor. 



CASTELLAMARE 

(ITear Kaples.) 

GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

THE only flnt-claas EBtabUshmeni in tbe 
toWB. SplWidUd HooN, irith a UaseOMidan. 
Healthy poriuoD, oppodte the sa*. Tiair of tha 
YcauTiiia and fompiL Garriagas fbr MxawaioDM, 
A. JtUGK^ISSl, Proprietor. 



CANNES. 

mTRRAyS HANDBOOK 

TO FRANCS. 

PkrtlL PoBtSvo. 7f.6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, AllManarle Street. 



CHAMONIX. 

GRAin) HOTEL D'MaLETERRE. 

Furst-Glass Hotel, with splendid view of Mont Blano. 
J. OR^PAUX, Proprietor. 

CHAUMONT-NEUCHATEL. 

HOTEL DU CHAUMONT, near Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. 3,500 feet high. Open from the 18th June till end of 
September. Kept hj 0. BITZMANN. Proprietor of the Hotel Suisse, 
Cannes. Post and Telegraph Office. Billiards. 

Carriages in the HoteL 

CHRISTIANIA (Horway). 

GKAND HOTEL. 

J. FSITZNEH, Proprietor. 
rr^HIS First-Olaaa Hdtel, delightfdlly situated in the best 
-^ part of the Town, opposite the Pnblio Parks, the House of Parlia- 
ment, and dose to the Boyal Palace, commands a charming view of the 
Chrlstiania Fjord, and the surrounding mountains. Table d'Hdte. Warm 
and Cold Baths in the Hotel. English Newspapers taken in. Omnibus 
at the Railway and Steam-boat Stations. Moderate Charges. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENiJBER DEM JUUCffS PLATZ 

(Oppoilie tlie JttUofa't PUoe), 

PUBVETOB TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA » 

TO H. B. fl. THE PBINGE OF WALES; 

TO a M. WILLIAM KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
THE JONG OF DENMARK, ETa ETO« 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE GOLOaNE, 

Which cbiained tU onij/ Friu JVe^ awarded toSaudc Cologne at the Farii Et^HfUion 

^1867. 



rPHE frequency of misUket, which tre eometimei accidental, but for the most 

-^ part the reeolt of deception praetiied by intareeted taidivid!iala,taiAi^ 
the attention of EngUeh travellera to the ftdlowing statement :— 

The fftyourable lepatation which my Eaa de Cologne has aoqniredt since its Invention by 
my ancestor In the year 1709, has indnoed mai^ people to imitate it; and In oxder to be abl 
to sell their spurloos article more easily, and under pretext that it was gennine, they pro- 
eared thflmsehrsa a Ann of F^arina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which la a yery common one in Italy. 

Persona wbo wish to porohsae tht geHutm ami origimed Jkm cb Oobtgrn ooght to be parti- 
cQlar to seo that the labels and the bottks have not only my name, Jokaum Maria Farimat 
bat also the addittonal words, gegmMmr 4m Jmeh't FUUm (that is, opposite the Jnlich's 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne^ and tnt^wnding to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being lad astray by cabman, gnides, commissioners, and other parties^ who dfer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are In the same house, 
situated cppotiU the Julich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
9Aid persons conduot the nninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious fltma, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contraiy, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the parcfaaser, who^ of course, must pay indirectly tids remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of Impoaition. la pcaetised in ahnost every hotel hi Cologne, where waiters, 
oo mmi s al o ne n^ &&, oObr to strangers Ean de Cologne, pretending that it la the genuine one^ 
and that I dOliversd it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account 

The only certain way to get In Cologne my gismilne article is to buy it pemnaDy at my 
houae, eeposMslkr JtOkh'i Flaee, Itemfa^ the comer of the two strsets, Unter Goldsohmidt 
and Obeo ManpAirtea, No. 98, and havhig hi the fkont six balconies, of which tha three 
bear my name and firm, Johmim Maria Farina, Gegenttber dem Jfilich's Plats. 

The ezcaUcnee of my manufsetnra has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
/mors of the Grsat Bzhibitlaiia hi London, 1861 and 1882, awarded to me the Prise Medal ; 
that I obtained honoaable mention at tha Great Exhibition in Paris. 1866; and rsceived 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibltton of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1866. 

QojjoQK^JoMuuy, 1882. JOHANN HABIA FARINA, 

GEGENtJBER DEM JULICH'S PLATZ. 

*«* Messbs. J. & R. M*Cbagkek» 38, Queen Street, Cannon Street, E,C,, 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland, 
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COBLENTZ. 

GIANT HOTEL— h6tEL DU GEANT. 

THE beet ntuated Fint-01a8« Hotel, just opposite the landing-place of 
the 6leam-boaU and Fortren Ehrenbreitstein. Excellent Cuisine and Oellar. 
Moderate Gbarges. Redaction for • long residenoe. 

Pbopbibtors. EIS£NMANN Bbos. 



COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DISCH. 

Flnt-Cleec Hfttel newlj refitted ; near the 
Caibedral and Central Statton. Omnibaaee 
meet eyexy Tra«n. L«fB stock of Choice 
Wines for wholesale. 

F. CHRISTOPg, Proprietor, 



COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DU d6mE. 

Tk. Men.— This old and matmOmxt Hooib, adTui- 
tafeoiuly litiutad In tbaoentrsor the Citf. aeu- tfa« 
CMlMdrkl and tb« OontnJ Ballway Stetfaa, ha* 
uadtrgooe inportaiit laproveaiento that nwke it 
very oomfuTtable. Thbia d'Bftta 1 o'dodt. OkM da 
Dome adjoining the HotoL Beoommended to Eng- 
Urii Tourivli. Tama Hodarata. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tbb Pbofbistob of the 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIEIB), 

In view of the great number of Families aud Gentlemen travelling in this 
Capital, has thonght it expedient to fit up a Branoh for the aooommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 

For some time the residence of H.B.M.'b AmbasBador, Sir H. Elliot, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils, and lately, for two months, o€ His 
Excellency the Marquis of Salisbury. It is needless to say anything in 
praise of the fine position and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture first-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes' walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arraugements have given the greatest satisfaction to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelliug, that 
f)oth Establishments are provided with every desirable comfort. Guides, 
and Attendants ; and at Prices calculated to suit passing TraveUers, as 

well as those making a prolonged stay. 

P. LOGOTHETTL 

COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL KONQEN OF DE NMAKK. 

THIS Firet-Class Hotel, much frequented bjthe highest 
class of English and American Travellers, aflbrds first-rate accom- 
modation for Families and Siugle Gentlemen. Splendid situation, dose 
to the Royal Palace, overlookiDg the King's Square. Excellent Table 
d'H6te. Private Dinners. B^t attendance. Beading Room. Hot 
Baths* Lift. English, French, German, and American Newspapers. 
All Languages spoken. 

Very Moderate CKargee, The only Vienna Coffee House, 

R. KLUM, Proprietor. 
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CORFU. 

HdTEL ST. GEOEGE. 

T'HIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very weU situated on the best side of 
•L the Bsplanade, doee to the Royal Palace, is fitted up after the English style, affording 
Bnt-rate aooommodatloo for Families and Single Qentlemen. Excellent Pension, and 
prioea Tery moderate. A large addition to the Hotel Just now flniahed makes it one of the 
most comfortable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Oonverwtion Saloon, Reading 
Saloon and Ltbrary, Smoking and Billiard Roome, and Bath Room. Magnificent Carriages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and elegant. All Languages spoken. Ladles travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is under the 
patronage of E3ng Georgs L, the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh. 

Madame Y^^ S. P. MAZZUGHY ft FILS, Proprietors. 

C0WE8, Isle of Wight. 

DROYER'S MARINE HOTEL. 

PARADE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

The Comfort of VifiitorB carefully studied. Board on Low 
Terms during the Winter Months. 

I CREUZNACH. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

'PHIS FIBST-CLASS HOTEL ofTers superior accommodation at Tery Moderate GhaiKra 
L to Families and Single Qentlemen. It ts situated In the finest and healthiest part of 
the town, and is snirounded by a beautiful Garden. It is fitted np after the English and 
American style. Splendid lai^ Dtniog Rooms, and newly fitted-up Conversation Saloon. 
Comfortable and wetl-fmnished Apartments (with many Baloonlei). Good Baths. Excel- 
lent Board. Arrangements can be made for a protractf'd suy. Penaion m Winter. 

POIiTYirSKI Ss WOOQv Fropvieton. 

CREUZNACH (BAD). 

PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 

FIBST-CLASS Family Hotel, best sitaated. Great cleaDliness. Com- 
fortable Baths. Beautiful Garden. Excellent Cooking, Choii^ Wines. 
Pension moderate charges. Recommended. 

JXAK BAPTISTS BAXJX, Proprietor. 

CREUZNACH (BAD). 

HOTEL KAUTZENBERG. 

THIS First'GlasB Hotel is beautifully situated, close to the Kurhaus, adjoining the Prome- 
nade. Large Garden'. Baths in the Hotel. The Table d'Hdte and Wines of this Hotel 
are reputed the beet in Creuxnach. Moderate Chargee. 

P. EISBMBBICH, Proprietor. 

DIJON. 

GEAND HOTEL DE BOUEGOGNE. Near the Station. 
WeU situated in an open Square. Enlarged in 1880. Apartments 
for Families. Table d'Hote. Carriages. English Newspapers. Omni«> 
buses to meet all Trains. 

Wines Exported by the Proprietor. 
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DIEPPE. 




'9 

Facing the Baocft, cUm to the Bathing IklabU$hmerU and the Parade, 

TT 18 ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 
-L IK DIKPPE; oommandtng a beaatifol and exlemtve View of the Sea. Famillee aad 
(Gentlemen ▼itfidag Dieppe will find aft thia Ksubliahmenft eleguit Large aad SaiaU Apart- 
mcBta, and the beat of aooomiuodaUoo, at reiy reeeooable prioes. LurgR Beading Buom, 
with French and Englieh Newspapen. The Befinehmente, ke^ are of the beit qoaUtj. In 
fao^ this Hotel folly bean out and deeerTee the &voarable opinion espraaeed of It in 
Blorray'i and other Guide Bookk 

LABSONNEUX, Proprietor. 

ItaMc dfS&U emd Private IHimen. *«* TkU Bdd it open dU Me Tear. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. QOISSET, Fropbietob. 

QUITE near the Bailway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. Pint-Olass Hoaae of old tepntation. Enlarged in 1870. 
Apartmenta for F&milies. Carriages for drives. Table d'Hdto and 
Sarrice in private. Beadine Boom, flmoking Boom. English spoken. 

Exportation of Bnxgwiij Wines, 

GBAKD HdXEL GOISSET will be Open in 1888. 

DIJON. 

h6tel du jura. 

M. IiOniS MEBCIEB, Proprietor. 

THIS Hotel is the nearest to the Bailway Station, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Public Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Families. 
Table d'Hdte. Private Carriages for hire by the hour. .£ng]ish Newspapers. 
Onmibas to carry passengers to and from each tmin. English spoken. The 
greatest attention is paid to English visitors. Boreaa de Change in the Hotel. 
Considerablf enlarged and newly furnished, 1876. The best Burgundy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 

DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 

GRAND H6TEL DU CASINO. 

THIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 
Bathing Establishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining the Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smoking Booms. Table d'Hdte at 11 o'clock a.m. and 
6 o'clock p.m. Terms from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 

Ti. BIABDOT, Pbopbietob. BOUDIN FILS, Successeub. 
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DRESDEN. 



**i 



VICTORIA HOTEL. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade^ and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Garden. 

TWO SUPEEIOE TABLES D'HOTE DAILY. 

PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the Winier^ Board and Lodging at very moderate rates, 

Mr. WsiSB has an extensive Stock of the best Bhenish^ 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, cmd Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to ezeoute Oiden at Wholesale Prices. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Situated on the river Elhe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Bruhl's Terrace. 
Well-known First-Class Establishment, with 150 Booms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at Tory moderate prices. 

L0T7IS FEISTELi Manager. 

DRESDEN. 

WEBEE'S HOTEL. 

ENGLISH and American visitors desiring a comfortable resi- 
dence are respectfollj invited to give this Hotel a trial. 
It is situated in a delightM part of the city, overlooking the 
Promenades, Gardens, and GaUeries. Handsome Dining Boom. 
Beading Boom well furnished with American, French, and 
Englidi Newspapers. During the Winter, pension at very 

advantageous terms. 

BSRNHARD WEBSR^ Proprietor. 
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DOVER. 
ESPLANADE HOTEL. 

FOR FainiUe^ Oentlemen, and Tourists. 
Pkasaiitly titoated oo the Marine 
Promenada, and naar tbe Railway Stations 
and Stetm-Packets. Well-appointed Oeneral 
Coffee Kooms. W. CF:SSF0RD. 



EOqiSCHHORN, VALAIS. 

HOTEL JUNGFRAU. 

Open Itt June. Beautifnl Climate. 
SfleBdid ykw. Pensioii. 

CATHREIN, Proprietor. 



EMS. 

DABMSTADT H&TEL AND FEUSION. 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, of an old reputation, is the nearest to 
the Mineral Springs and Baths and the Imperial residence. Splendid sitnation, with 
every comfort and Moderate Charges. The Milk need in the Hotel is supplied from the 
Proprietor's own farm, where there are also good stables. 

TH. BIEQlsy, Proprietor. 

ENCELBERG. 

THE VALLEY OF EN&ELBEBG (3200 tt. high) with its 

KURHAUS AND h6tEL SONNENBERG, 

THE property of Mr. H. HUG. Summer stay unriyalled by its grand 
Alpine scenery, as well as tqr the curative efficsiiy of the climate against Inng and chest 
diseases, ooaghs, nervous ailments, &c., &c. Clear bracing air, eqpable temperature. Recom- 
mended I7 the highest medical authorities. The HOTEL SONNENBERG in the finest 
and healthiest situation liftolng the TitUs and the Glaciers is one of the most comfortable 
and best managed hotels in Switserland. Lawn Tennis Ground. EzoellNit and central 
place for sketdilng, botanistng, and the most varied and Interesting excnniona. The 
ascent of the Tltlis is best mrae from here. Shady Woods. Vapour and Shower Baths. 
Waterspring 6^ R. ; 200 Rooms; BBnslonfiromVir.adayupwaids. Besanse of its so sheltered 
situation specially adapted for a stay in May and June. Resident English Phydcian. 
English Divine Service. 

ENGELBERQ, SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS H OTEL ET PE NSION TITUS. 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL in the best situation of the yalley, in the 
middle of an extensive garden. It possesses the best reoommenda- 
tions of English Families. ^ 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 



New English Chapel in the Oardem of the Hotel. 
^^ BD. CATTANI, Proprietor. 

EGYAL ClIeENOE HOTEL, 

WITH FULL VIEW OP THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised by the best Families. 

BILLIARD ROOM. MODERN TARIFF. 

J. H. ST ANBURY, Proprietor. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSORS, 

ZEIIi^ Mo. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

ChandMenfw G9m and OanHet in Cfkui and Brau, 
Correspondent In Biigland, Mr. LOUIS HENLfi, 3, Budge Row, Gannon St., London, E.C. 
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HOTEL pension'' BELLE VUE. 

Wdl-kept EstaUishmenty in the midst of a large well-shaded Garden. 

50 Bed Rooms. Pension 5 f. a day, 

J. SUTTEBLIN, Proprietor. 
Z GENEVA. 

hOtel des bergues. 

Mme. Yve. FREBEBIC WACHT£B, Proprietress. 

The Hotel, one of the largest in Geneva, is in a delightful situation — near the English 
Church and the General Railway Station ; it has an uninterrupted view of Mont Blanc and 
the Alps. A Lift of superior coostruGtioQ ; large Conservatory. FamiUeas or Single Gentle- 
men mil find every aoconu^odation and comfort which a first-class Hotel can afibrd. Tahle 
d'Hdfee at 6 o'clock. ExceUent Batbs in the Hotel 

7 GENEVA. 

GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

THE LARGEST AND BEST IN GENEVA. 

MAYER & KUJifZ, Proprietors. 

QENOA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE GilNES. 

Messrs. L. BONEBA AND BBOTHEBS. 

PLACE CABLO FELICE, the most beautiful situation in the City. 

(FUUi SOUTH.) 

This Hotel, formerly thfi Palazzo Marchese Spinola, waa newly -opened 'and entirely 
re-fomished about two years ago. Its situation, opposite the celebrated Theatre Carlo 
Felice, on the Piazza de Ferrari, the healthiest part of the town, in the vicinity of the 
VjigHah Church, the Telegraph, the Post Office, the principal Public Buildings, and near 
all the curiosities in the town; free from the noise of the Bail way and the Hartwur. Large 
and small Apartments. Table d'Hdte. Restaurant. Reading and Smoking Saloon. Bath 
Rooms. Odmlbus from the Hotel meets every Train. Moderate Charges. 



A. 



GENOA. NERVI. 



HOTEL LONDKES WINTER RENDEZVOUS, SHELTi^ElIiD 

BT PENSION ANGLAISE. 'Tv^l^'uo^^J^''' 

ModeraU Pricea. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^«^ CU&DSN. 



QMUNDEN, AUSTRIA. 



r% 



FACING the Steamboat landing-place. Comfortable First - Class 
Hotel. Highly recommended. Mr. BRACHER, the Proprietor, has been in England 
and America, and knows the wants of English and American Travellers. Chargf s mode- 
rate. Omnibus at the Station. Baths in the Hotel. 

Z GOTHA. 

h6tel deutscher hof. 

Proprietor, L. STAEBLBB. 

FIBST-RATE HOTEL, situated close to the Promenades and near 
the Railway Station; combines comfort with elegance. Baths in the House. 
Carriages. 
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7 QRA88E. 

OBAND HOTEL DE 0RAS8E, AM. 

TTVAMILT HOTBL, 88 minntei fiom Oannes. mnt-Glaai Hotel, 
J^ iltuUed on the BouleYUd TbSot, fUl South. Laige Uarden. Splendid view of the 
Sea. Large and miall ikpictnienta, comfortably ftunlahed. Table d'tidte, Reading, Billiard, 
Smoking, and Bath Booms. Omnlbos meets eveiy train.— M. TOU KN AIKEL Manager, 

Pormerlft Fnprietcr of the EtHA Belwtigiie, IHct. 

GRENOBLE. 



THIS iplendidlj-dtnated Fint-OlaBS Hotel, which is the lanrast in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families ana Touiata, 
has been anlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 
small, oombine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provinoial Hotels. Publio and Private 
Drawing-rooms; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Onisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Onmibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

Ii. TBZLLATy Proprietor. 

First-Olass Oarriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Gbrande Ohartreuse, Uriage, and all places of intei^st amongst the Alps 
of Dauphin^. 

URIAGE-LES- BAINS. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors wiH find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Olass Establuhment. Private Booms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'Hdte, 11 and 6. Oarriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 



O 



. HAMBURG. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

LD-EENOWNED FIBST-CLASS HOUSE, patronised by the 
' Imperial and Royal Families. Delightful sitoation, overlooking the Alster. 180 
elegantly famished Rooms and Apartments. Bath, Beading, and Smoking Rooms. Table 
d'Hote. HydranUo Ufts. Special arrangeinents made at a longer stay. 

BRETTSCHNEIDER iiND BANDLI, PrcpriUon. 

X HAMBURG. 

h6tEL ST. PETERSBUBQ. 

OLD-RENOWKED FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, eitnated on the Alster Bassin, 
the moat fuhlonahle quarter of the town. Superior comfort and aooommodatton. 
Table d'Hdte and Restaurant k la carte. RtMpUndent hUctric Light ihroughnU. Jfmc 
Safety Lift, ftlepAone. 

G. BETTTEB, Proprietor. 

2 vols., royftl 4to. 428. each. 
ETOHINGS FROM THE LOIRE AND THE 

MOSEL. 

A Series of Forty Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress. 

Bt EBNEST QEOBGE. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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^ HANOVER. 

H^TEL ROYAL. 

(FIBBT-OIiABB HOTXIi.) 

SITUATED in the best part of tbe City, imd opposite the General Railway Station. 
Large and small Apartments and Single Bed-rooms for Gentlemen. Erery comfort. 
Baths in the HoteL MODERATE CHARGES, 

OHBIST BBOSm Proprietorg. 

. HANOVER. 

HOTEL DE BUSSIE. 

THIS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL is beantifnlly situated opposite the 
Railway Station and Post Office, and in the healthiest part of the City, and in the 
centre of large gardens. The Proprietor and Proprietress have been for several years in 
England and France, and make the comfort of English and American Families their special 
stndj. The prices are very moderate, and tbe servants are trained to be civil and obliging 
to visitors, and not to accept fees. C. FREIBERG, Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 

VTBW FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 150 Rooms, with every modern 
Xl comfort. Lifts, Aec. Moderate Charges. 

F. RIECHELMAKN, Proprietor. 

HARROGATE. 

"THE GRANBY." 

FIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, facing the Stray. Every accommodation 
for Visitors and Tourists. Ganrii^;es to Wells and Baths every morning free of 

chazv^ GoodStabUng. Carriages on Hire. 

W, H. MILHER, Proprietor. 

HAVRE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETEERE. 

RUE DE PARIS, 124-126. 

EXCEEDINGLY well-situated in the best quarter of the 
Town, is recommended for its Comfort and Moderate Charges. 
Apartments for Families ; Music and Conversation Saloons. Bestanrant 
k la Carte. Rooms from 2 to 5 francs. Breakfast, 2 francs. Dinners 
at Table d'Hdte, 3 francs. Board and Lodging from 8 to 10 firancs 
per day. Wine and Service included. English and German spoken. 

QREIiIii^, Proprietor. 

^ HAVRE. 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL. 

Qua! des Etats Unis et Boulevard Fran9ois 1^^- 

Facing the Sea, Opening Ist June. 

FIRST-CTLASS HOTEL, beautifully situated; newly-bmlt 
and funiished, with every modem comfort. Large and small 
Apartments. Booms from 3 francs. Table d'Hdte. Bestanrant 
'' a la Oarte.'' Saloon. Smoking Room. Chaises moderate. 
English spoken. Open all the year. 

LEON SOUCHARD, Proprietor. 
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HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE KOEHANDIE. 

RUE D£ PARIS. 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well sitnated in the 
centre of the Town. Apartments for Families. Moderate prices. 
Mnsic and OonTersation Saloons. '* Table d'Hdte.'' Restaurant 2i la 
Oarte. English and German spoken. 

M. DBSOLOSj Proprietor. 
HEIDELBERG. 

NECKAR HOTEL. 

Opposite the Buins of the Castle. Open Kay Ist. 

SITUATED close to the Neoker, fifteen minutes from the Castle and 
ten minutes from the Bailwsy, near the fine old Ncefceh Bridge, it Is a b«w and 
elegant First-Class EBtablishmen% one of the most beantlfnlly-sitnated Hotels In Q«nian7. 
The only Hotel from which a fall view of the Kulns and the Panorama of the City and 
Yilley can be bad. A Large Garden and Terrace close to the House. Baths. TaUe 
d'Hdte. Restaurant 2t la carte. Pension the whole y«ar. Omnibas at the Station. Under 
the management of the Proprietor of the old-reuowned JETotel cfe HoUande, 

HOTEIa DE HOUsANDB. 

An Old-EsUbllshed Hotel, beantifaUy situated. Excellent Oooking. 
I«. SPITZ, Proprietor. 

A. HEIDELBERG. 



rHE flnest and beet situated Hotd in Heidelbeig ; k»pt in the very superior and «legaot style 
of a Firstpdass Family Hotel The beautifU extensive Gardens are for the exclusive use 
of the Visitors. Hot and Cold Baths fitted up in a superior numner In the HoteL Omnibus 
at the Station. Terms strictly moderate. Railway Tickets are issued in the HoteL 

HAXFELI-QUJEB, Proprietor. 

"^ ~~ HOMBURQ. 

TTOTEL BELLE VUE.— First-Class Hotel, exceedingly well situated, 
AX opposite the Park of the Kursaal, and close to the Springs. Families, and Single 
Gentlemen, will find this Hotel one of the most oomfbrtable^ combining excellent aooommo- 
dation with cleanliness and moderate Charges. Best French and SngUsh Cooking. Bxcdlent 
Wines. Hare and Partridge Shooting flree. 

H. BLLENBERQ-gB, Proprietor. 

^ HOMBURG. 

ROYAL VIOTORIA HOTEL.— Patroniaed hy H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and several other Royal Personages. Highest Position. First-Class Hotel, 
close to the Spfings and the Kursaal, with fine view of the Tannna Hoontains. Quiet 
Apartments. At the early and later part of the Season arraagements are mads on very 
reasonable terms. Best Stag and Roebuck Shooting, as well as Trout Fishing, free for 

the guests of the Hotel. 

_________^ q-TTSTAVB WBiq-Ajn), Proprietor. 

HY^RES (VAR) 

GRAND HOTEL D'ORIENT. 

rpHIS Hotel is sitnated in the most salubrioos and sheltered part of 
J- Hy^res, and is the Resort of the elite oi English and French Society. PrawiiM 
Room foU South. BUlUtda. 

BNQLISH NBWaPAPBRS. 
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■JtoRiad In kD npm i^unt ilgbt mUiBt^ nlk from tbi 
NonabwK nd Wu^orf BaUwv lb 

HYERES. 

H6TEL DE L'ERMITAGE. 

BEAUTIFULLY Hituated in the Pine Forest, well 
sheltered, »nd commaQdiiig magiilflaent ricw of the MeditemneBD 
and the Ilea of Hytoes. Drawiag and Dining HmmH, full BontL. 
Billierds. Full-ilied Iawq Tennis Grounds. Eagliali managemeDt 
Diviae Service in the Hotel 

OMNIBUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS. 
A. PEYRON, Proprietor. 

HYERES-LES-PALMIERS. 

GKAND HdTEL DES ILES D'OR. 

THIS PIRST-CLA88 HOTEL, the largest in the Town, 
is situated in (he middle of a most benatiful Garden. Lawn Tenait 
Ground in fiant of the Hotel. Dining and Diawiug Boome fnll 6onth. 
ooQtaining a Collection of Pictures b; b celebrated French artist. 
Smoking Boom, BiUiardB, and Baths. 
Psnridn from 10 franct a day and ujnoord*. 



MUERAY'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 
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INTERLAKEN. 




JUNGPRAU. 

F. SEILEB-STERCHI, Proprietor. 

'ipHIS Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 
^ in the centre of the Hdheweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 

TABLE D'H6tE AT 2 AND 6.30 O'CLOCK. 

DINNERS A LA CARTE. 

CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 



' INTERLACKEN. 

J. GBOSSMANN, 

Sculptor in Wood, ajpLd Manufacturer of Swiss 

Wood ModeJ^ and Ornaments. 
Carved and Inlaid Furniture Manufactured to any Design^ 

AV * INTB RL ACKBN. 

HIS WAREHOUSE la situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerbof, wbere 
be keeps the largest and best assoi-tmeDt of the above objects to be found in Switzer- 
land. He undertakes to forward Qoods to England and elsewhere. 

CorrttDMideata in England, Mesfrs. J. ft R. MoCkackbk, 3S, Qncen Street, Gannon 
Street, EIC., Iiondon. _____^___ 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

ICeoently l>i].ilt in a, SplenclidL Position. 

EVERY LUXURY AND COMFORT. 

H. BXiQXjI, Proprietor. 
""^ INTERLAKEN. 

SCHWEIZERHOF-hOTEL SUISSE. 

J. & E. STBTXBIN A WIBTH, Proprietors. 

rPHIS First-Glass Family Hotel of old reputation is situated in the best 
-i- position of the Koheweg, near the Kursaal Gardens. Every modern comfort. 



W MaBRAyy handbook advertiser. May, 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND h6TEL DES ALPES 

1» surrouDded bylirn abady Gardens and Or jaikU» contains loi^ Dining and Drawing- 
Kooms, fine Reading. Blltlard and Smokinff-Kooms, connmanding a foU view of the Glaciers. 
Warm and Cold Baths. Lawn Tennis. Moderate Frlc?8. 

M^rBEB-XNE0HTE>7H07EB, Proprietor. 

T II ri I T — • — r T- -- - T-- — ' 

KARLSRUHE. 

HOTEL GERMANIA. 

SITUATED a few minntea from the Railway Station, on the Public Gardens. Tbiji 
Firat-Class Hotel is fnraished with every modern comfort. 100 Rooms and Snitcs of 
Apartments. Bed an I attendance from 2 Ma'-ks. The whole of the henie heated ao as to 
ensure comfort to Winter Visitor?, for whom also Special Arrangements are made. Baths. 
Lilt OmnibnscB at the SUtion. JOSBV &BBK8, Proprietor. 

KISSINGEN. 

HOTEL BANNER. 

FIEST-CLAS3 Family Hotel, of good reputation for its 
comfort, cleanlineas, and good Ouidine. Beaatifol situation with open 
views. Well fumisbed large and small Apartments. Three Minutes from 
the Kurhauju Springs, and Garden. The only Hotel ia Kissingen fitted 
up with the latest improved Sanitary Water appliances. 

CHARGES STRICTLY MODERATE. 

SCHMIDT^ Proprietor. 



•NT 



KISSINGEN. 

ROYAL CURHAUS HOTEL 

1 ABGEST and best situated First-Class Hotel in town. 
iJ 160 Bed Booms with 30 Sitting Booms, all with a fine 
open view. Pension in the early and later part of the Season. 
The only Hotel with Mineral Bath in the House. 

F. JOS. MULLER; Manager. 

KISSINGEN. 

h6TEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

^PHIS First-Class Hotel is situated three minutes from the Springs and 
JL the Kurgarden. Excellent Table dlTote. Pension from 7 Marks each Person. 
Omnibus at eveify Train.' 

L. MISMEB, Proprietor. 

■ i -- ■^- — ~- — --.. . I 

;Second Edition, with Portrait and lllastratiotaa. 2 vola. Svo. 2l«. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OP TITIAN. With some 

Account of his Fam'ly, chiefly from new and unpublished Records. 

By J. A. Okowb and G. B. Oavalcaselle. 

**No sach gap has existed in the history of jirt as that which Is filled bj the present 
volumes. Everything on the auhject is now superseded. We cannot make an abstract of 
nine hundred pages; suffice it to repeat that the book is by far the mrst Importan' contri- 
Dution made in our time to the hibtory of art." — AiJiencBum. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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KILLARNEY. 

By Her Jfost OHradout Masesty*M Special Permission. 



THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ftitroiilMdl)yH.R.H. THE PRIXCB OF WALES; by H.RH. PRINCE ARTHUR, 
and by ^e Royal Families of Frimce and Belgium, kc, 

THIS HOTEL is situted on the Lower Lake, dose to the water's edge, within 
ten minntet' drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance from the flur«fiEumed Gap of 
Danloe. It is lighted with gas made on the pxemisea; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district. A magnificent Coffee-room, a public Drawing-room for Ladies and FnmiUes, 
Billiard and Smoking-rooms, and several suites of EVlvate Apartments fkcing the Lake, 
hare been recently added^ 

TABLE D'HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

CarSy CarrictgeSf Boats, Ponies, and Guides ai fixed moderate charges. 

Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid l^ the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solicit 
gratuities. The Hotel Omnibus and Forters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Ternm from Octoher to June, inelusive. 

It is neoef sary to inform TonriBts that the Railway Company. Proprietors of the Railway 
Hotel in the Town, send upon the platform, as Touters for their Eotd^ the Porters, Car^drivers, 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station-door. , 

JOHN O'IjEABY, Proprietor. 

Ill I 

LAUSANNE -OUCHY. 



,h6tel beau rivage. 

Director, A. MARTIN-EUFENAOHT. 

HTHIS splendid Establishment, oonstruoted on a grand scale, 

is situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the shore 

of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by an English Park and 

Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 



Church. 



FROM OCTOBER UNTIL MARCB, AT VEBY MODERATE 

PRICES. 

Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 

by Omnibus. 

Baths, Telegraphj and Post Office in the Hotel 



^^— "^ 
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LAUSANNE. 

h6tel gibbon. 

FIBST-OLASS Hotel, situated in the finest part of the town, and most 
highly rMommended. Splendid view of the Lako. Large Terrace and Oarden. 
Pension daring Winter. SIITES-SOCEAT, Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL PENSION VICTORIA. 

BEAUTIFUL sitnatioii, large garden. Most excellent house 
and reasofnable terms. L8. DESPLAND, Proprietor. 



A COMPANION TO BRAD8HAW. 

Handbook for England and 
Wales. 

Deacrlbing ihe History and Ol^Jecta of 
Intereit of eadi Locality, as well as the 
Means of Acoefs, Hotels, Lodgings, ftc. 
Alphabetically arranged for the use of 
TrareUers. With an Outline Map. Post 
8V0. lot. 

'* An admirably arranged ^itoms <rf 
useful information, giving not merely all 
neoesuiy details of hotels, trade, fto., but a 
condensed history of remarkable places in 
the neighbourhood of each town, and sug- 
gestive skeleton tours."— r^e World. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



LAUSANNE. 
OBAKD HOTEL SE BIOHEMOHT. 

FINEST and best situated quiet First^nass 
Hotel of Lausanne. Amongst lai^ 
Sardens. In an exceedingly beautiful and 
ealthy podtion. Hiyhly recommended. 
Moderate Charges. Pension. 

BZTTXS-WOI.BOLD. 

LEAMINGTON. 

Tlie Clarendon Family and 

Private Hotel. 

SITUATED In the highest part of the 
Town. Highly recommended by the 
best English and American Familiea, for 
Comfort and Moderate Charges. Carriages. 



LISBON. 
BRAGANZA HOTEL. 

THIS First-Glass well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
Royal House of Brsganss, and fitted up by the new Proprietor, Viorot G. Sassbttf, 
highly reetnomendable for its large, airy, and comfnrtable Apartments commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque views ot the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully- selected Wines. Under the same Management^ within 2^ hours' 
drive, VICTOR'S HOIEL. CINTRA. 

RAMBLES AMONG THE HILLS IN THE PEAK 
of DERBYSHIRE and the SOUTH DOWNS. 

By LOUIS J. JENNINGS, Author of « Field Paths and Green Lanea." 

With IJlustrationa. Post 8vo. 12«. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6«. 

THE COPTIC MORNING SERVICE FOR THE 

LORD'S DAY. 

Translated into English by JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. With the 
Original Coptic of those parts said aloud. 

London : J. MAS TERS & CO., 78, New Bond Street 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL: 
Lisbon, Opobto, Giktba, Mafba, &c. Map and Plan. Post 870. 12«. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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LAKE M AaOIOBE I O O A R N O I- AKB KAGaiOBB 

(Switzerland) fc- v^ V^ ^\ n I ^ V^ (Switzerland) 

Beginning of the St. Gothard Railway and Landing Stage. Best intermediate Station on 

tbe Italian Tiakftf. 

GRAND HOTEL LOCARNO. 

Hagniflcent Establishment., one of the flneet in Switzerland. Two Hundred Booms. 
Pension from Yifirancs, including Room. English Church. Buths. Billaid?. Lar((eGatden. 
Q. SBYOHAB A Oo. 

LOCH LOMOND. 

INVERSNAID HOTEL. 

THE LANDING PLACE FOR LOCH KATRINE, THE TROSACHS, ABERPOYLE, &c. 

Parties Boarded hy the Week or Month. 

BOBT. BLAIB, Proprietor. 

LONDON. : 




LETTS. 

A LARGE Collection of Views of this Neighbourhood, from 
Is. each; ftlso of Views of other parts of the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Korway, Switzerland, Egypt) Palestine, 
India, United States, English (^thedrals, Abbeys and Castks, on approya), 
to doable amonnt of cash sent. Lists on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope to 

LETTS, SQN, & CO., LIMITED, 

72, QXTEEN VIOTOBIA STBBET, LONDON, E.C. 

TRAVELLERS^ REQUISITES- 

MAPS OF EVERY COUNTRY OR PART OF THE WORLD. 

Knapsacks and Bags, Passports and Visas, Colour Boxes* 

Drawing Blooks, Quide Books, and Time Tables, 

New Books of Boads, describing their Character. 

Send Stamp for TowiU Catalogue, 



LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BBIDGB, S.E. 

niNNFFORH'S F^ Acidity of the Stomach. 
L^II^I^L^I V^ltL/ W y^, Hearthnrn and Headache. 

Mm ^^ %^% w^ r\ t A F^ ^^^^ *°<* indigestion. 

A 1^ N R S I A S<'f«6t Aperient f r Delirate 

f-% Vi^ I ^ L« W I l-l- ConstttuUnnis LadUs. Children, tnd' Infants. 

DINNEPOBD & CO., 180, New Bond Street, London. 

S<Ad by Ckemitti throughout the Wmld. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK- LONDON AS IT IS. 
Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3t. 6d. 
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LONDON. 



THB 



COMMERCIAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA, LIMITED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in Shares of £6 each. 

Paid-up £3 per Share, say £240,000. 

BESEBV3S FUND, £25,000. 



5 



lixtttatB. 

Thomas S. Richardson, Esq., C%aiirman. 



Fmv Avvfth A. BsyAcni, E^q. 
Jacob Bxiort, Esq., M.P. 
John Cow, Esq. 



John Gokstaktinr Ci.obemi. E.-q. 
Joseph Mkllor, Esq. 

OONSTANTIMB GsORGtO ZERVrDACHI, I'sq. 



jludito'f— W. W. DvLOiTTV, Esq., anrt John Elin, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE- 2, MOOnOATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
William Robbst La Thamoub, Mcuutger, John Bbcoks, Seeretary. 

ALEXANDRIA OFFICE.-- Dure Bakbr, Manager, 

idankrrs. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 



Lc'tterg of Credit grantrd on Alexandria, and paym' nts made in Cairo ai.d Suez. 

BillA for ooUectiou encashed in any part of Egypt, and the purchase and sale i f Egyptian 
and all kim^a of Seoaritiea nnderraken. 

interest allowed at tlie rate of 6 per cent, per annum on money deposited for not let s 
tlian twelve months. 



LONDON. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
iftsoes Cfrcolar Notes of £10, £25, and £50 each, for the use of Travellers 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Earope, also in Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America. No expense whatever is incurred, and when cached 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are alro granted on the same 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office in Lothburj, or at any of the 
Branches, viz.: — 

1, St Jamc s's Square. Marylebone Brandt . 4, Stratford Place. 
214. High Holborn. Oxford Sireel 

Temple Bar „ . 217. Strand. 

Lambeth .. . 89 ft 91, Westminster 

Bridge Road. 



Westminster Branch 
Bloomsbnry 
Southward 
Eastern 



M 
M 



»» 



May, 1882. 



6, High St.. Borough. 
130, High St., Whltc- 
chapel. 



*> 



South Ki nsingtt n Branch, 192, Brompton ltd. 



r 



G0L13 
MEDAL, 



PARIS, 



i»'"^--V 






JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the World, 
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LONDON. 
THE 

GRAND HOTEL, 

TBAFALGAB SQUABE, 
LONDON. 



This Magnificent Hotel occupies the Finest Site in the 

CENTRE OP THE METROPOLIS, 

And combines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America^ with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 



»_ 



THE RECENT EXTENSIONS OF THE BUILDING 

HAYS ADDKD TO 

THE GRAND HOTEL 

UPWARDS OF A HUNDRED BED AND 

SITTING ROOMS. 

For Apartments, address THE SECRETABY. 

One qf (ke Sightt cmd bne of ^ Comfmti of London, 

THE 

H0L60RN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIGH HOLBORN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE D*RdTE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection of Hlgb-clasa Music by complete Oxdiestra. S.30 to 8.30 every Evening, 3t. id. 

3 
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LONDON. 

TOUEISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 

Ladies Tinting the Seaaide, Biiikin|;, Dnring, 
or .otheiwisB eipoted to the eooTohmg rayt of 
the Sao, or heftted putielei of dost, will Biid 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Host cooling and Te&eehitie; to the bee, hands, 
and arma ; it eradicates all StukbDin, EVecklex, 
Tan, Stings of Inaeota, Ac. 

SiEOB, It. 6d. and St. M. per Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

baa b«en proied, "hj its onparalleled suooess 
of GO Tears, to be the beat, pnieat, niid moat 
rhite And Sound Teeth, Healthy Onms, 



Fragraat 

componnda, which give a lemporary whiteueas to Ibe Teeth, bat nltimatelf 
luin the enamel. 

Sold by Chmtiiti and JPer/umeri, 



FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Tkatellebs nuf nre expena* ind trooblf iij pnTcbamw Ponign Books ii 
England at Uu tun* Frleai at which they are pubWed b 0«man; or Prance, 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

han pablished the foUowing CATALOODES of their Stock i~ 



L OLASSIOAI. CATAI.oaUX. 
B, T'HBOLOOIOAL OATA- 

Loauis. 

t. FRSNOH OATALOama. 
t. aSBBIAK OATALOaUX. 
t. STTBOFEAN lilNaHISTiO 
0ATAI.OanB. 

6. ORIBNTAI. OATALOaUS. 

7. ITAI.IAW OATAI^OO-TTB. 
ft. SPANISH OATALOaim. 
0. ABT-OATAIiOOUX. Art,Ai«bi- 

(eature,i>Binting, 111 unrated Bookt. 
10. NATURAL HIST0R7 
OATALOaUX. Zoology, Bo- 
tanj, OeoU^, Ohmiiitiy, Uathe-j 
matica, to. | Purcbwea. 

AtTT CATALOaUX SEBT nHT-PREI FOK ONK ffTAMP. 

WILZiIAHS A ZTORQATXi, Importers of PorelsQ Books, 

L4, Benhiktta Stbbbt, Ooveit Qabdbh, Lobdov, nd 

10, South FuDaRiOK Stbhct, Bdiiibubab. 



11. NATURAL SOIBNOE 

CATALOaUH. Matliematics, 

AstroQomr, Phjvics, Chemistry, 

Technology. 
U. BIEDICAL OATALOaUS. 

Mtdicina, Hni^;srj, and the Depei- 

dant SciBnon. 
IS. BOHOOL OATALOaUE. He- 

mental? Bookt, Uapa, ftc 
14. 70RBiaN BOOK OIBOU- 

LABS. New Booka, and New 



15. SOIENtlPIO-BOOK OIHOU- 
LAItS. Kaw Booka and Kecent 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 



More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Boohs of 
the Past and Present Seasons are in dreulatum at 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

The Golleotion exceeds One Hillion VoltuneB, ooisprising all the Best 
Modem Works of every shade of opinion on all Bnbjects of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample supply 
is provided of all the Beet Forthooming Works as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GTHNEA PER ANNUM 

AND UPWARDS, according to the Number of Volumes required. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS 
ANinFX* for the Free DeliTery of Books In eveiy part of London. 



Thonsands of Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Department of 
the LH^ary* and cd^tain a constant succession of the Best Books of the Season. 



BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBBABT (Limited), 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

CITY OFFICE— 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

TO GonrmEifTAL travellers. 

DOBBELL AND SON'S PASSPORT AGENCY, 

16, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

A PASSPORT is a ready means of identification, and althovgh it 
may not be asked for In some countries, in others it is absolutely necessary, and the want of 
it may cause great inconvenience. 

bsrrisH Sfbjbcts visiting the Continent will save trouble and expense by obtaining their 
Pasftports through the above Agency. No perHonal attendance Is required, and country 
residents may have th»'ir Passports forwarded through the post A Form of Application 
forwarded by Post. Pa&sportK Mounted and enclosed in Caaes with the name of tne bearer 
impressed in gold on tbe outside; thus affording security against ii^ury or loss, and pre- 
venting deUy in tbe frequent examination uf the Passport when travelliag. 

Fee, Obtaining Pauport^ U. 6d. ; FtKu, U. each, Coms, 1*. 6d. to Of. eacA. 

AJSUBOOK TO THE ENVIEONS OP LONDON.— 

An Aocount, from personal visits, of every Town and Village within 

a circle of twenty miles round the Metropolis, and the more important 

places I;ing four or five mileti beyond that boundary. Alphubetioally 

arranged. By Jambs Thokne, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 2\s, 

This Work comprises the whole of Middlesex, part of Surrey, Kent, 

Essex, and Herts, and smaller portions of Berks and Bucks. 

** Such a work as Mr. Thome's Handbook was call* d for. The ' call ' has been admirably 
respoiided to. Mr. Th rne's book, although a v^orlc of roftfrenoe and a gvide, is fall of 
pleasant gossip. We find Mr. Thome's book an excellent performance of a work which 
was required.* —TAe Timet. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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LONDON. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
Medals, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 

FRY'S COCOA 

EXTRACT 

GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA 
ONLY, deprived of the Superfluous Oil. 

" strictly purei"— W. W. Stoddabt, City and County Analyst^ Bristol. 
<'Fure Cocoa."— Ghablbs A. Oameeloisi, Analyet for DMin. 



Try also FRY'S CARACAS COCOA, 

"A DELICIOUS PBEPARATION," 



15 PEIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 

LUCERNE. 



SGHWEIZEBHOr. LUZEBHERHOF, 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 



With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 

LAKE AND MOUNTAINS. 
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LUCERNE. 

GEAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

SEGESSEB BBOTHEBS and C^.^ Proprietors. 

rilHlS large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
-^ comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Views. Eyery attention paid to Tourists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 

LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROOKS HOTEL. 

THIS favonrite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighbonrhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combines, 
with Moderate Charges, all necessary means fur the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tuarists. The splendid Table d'Hdte and Coffee Boom. Beading Booms. Ladles' 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long iront, overlooking tlie Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel. It is most oonvenientiy situate aa a centre for visiting all the places of Interest in 
the district. Handaomely-fitted BtUiard Room open during the Season for Residents in the 
Hotel only. 

Pott'Eorse* and Oarriaget : aUo tfte very 1)est kind <^ Hodem Stabling. 

JOHN CROOK, Peopribtor. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'DNIVERS. 

FACING PEBBAOHE STATION. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

FULL SOUTH. 
GROUND FLO OB APAHTMI!NT0. 

KaUtaay Tickets Office. 

MADRID. 

GRAND H6TEL DE LA PAIX. 

THB ONIjY VBSNCH HOTBIi IN MADBljy. 

TjI JBST-OLASS Hdtel, Boardiog-House, in the finest part of the Paerta 
-C del Sol, with magnificent views and ftdl southern aspect. Table d'H6te. Private 
service. Large and small apartments. Bath. Beadlng-room, with Piano. Foreign News- 
papers. Great comfort and cleanliness. Fretuh Ouisine. Omnibus at Bailway Stations. 
Interpreters. 

Grand Hotel de Londres. Family Hotel. Annex of the Edtel de la Paix, under 
tho same management. Moderate Prices. 

T. OAPDEVTRTiTiE & Co.» 

Prt^prietors of hoUi Bouse 
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MARIENBAD (BOHEMIA)- 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. B. HALBUAYB. 

FmST and LAEGEST HOTEL in this Watering Place. 
preferred on aocoont of its charming ntaatiooi at the comer of the Pro- 
menade and Park, and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly fnmtshed wiUi 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the D^pendance, 270 Rooms, 
Saloons, &c. English spoken in the Hotel. 

Carriages in the Hotel. Omnibus to ihe BailuHiy StaUon. 

MAYENCE. 



FirtUClau Holds. 

HOTEL DU REIN. 
HdTEL D£ HOLLANDE. 
h5T£L D'ANGLETEKBE. 



BoBt Second-CUus J^oteL 

HdTEL DE LA CAHFK 
MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 



HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

THIS well-known Establishment has been newly improTed, 
and combines every modem oomibrt with moderate and fixed prices, 
^tus^ted in the East Bay, near the favourite re«iidence of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

Messrs. GLEBIGT BBOTHEBS. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

nPHIS weU-k^own ESTA^WSHMENT is beautifuUy situated in the 
best quarter of the Town, with a vast aarden, and affords every £Dglish comfort. 



I' 
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MENTONE. 

GR4NP BOTE L WESTMINSTER. 

Central First-Ols^ss Establislinient. 

BUILT and fornislied with taste and according to the latest 
improvements. In a Southern aspect overlooking the Sea, and a 
beatitifal Garden giving access to the public "Promenade du Midi," 
Fine Public Saloon and Reading Room, Billiard and Smoking Booms. 
Patronised especially by English. Moderate Prices. 

ENGLISH AND SEVERAL FOREIGN LA2TGUAGES SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS TO AND FBOM THE RAILWAY STATION. 
' METZ. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'BUEOPB. 

TB.W largest and most beauti/ul Hotel in Loirme^ patronised by the 
most .^stocratic FamlUofl. Tbis splendid Eslablisbment ia recommended for its 
comfort and Moderate Clurges. English Newspapers. 



GRAOT HOTEL DE MILAN. 

200 Booms and Saloons, with eyerj comfort and requirements 

of the present day. 

Pejisioxi in the Winter Monties. 

\* THE ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH *HAS A HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

J. SPATZ-WtTBMS. 
MILAN. 

GBANB HOTEL/ CONTINENTAL. 

7, VIA MANZONL 

TpIRST-CLASS HOTEL, containing 200 Rooms, and 
Salons. The nearest to the Cathedral, Post Office, and Theatre de 
la Scala. Full South aspect. 

HydrauliQ fiilb, with Safety Apparatus. 

MARINI, LEGNANI, & CO. 

1 '. MILAN, , 

HdTEL BI8CI0]VEs 

A HIGHLY recommended Hotel and Pension, warmed and con« 
▼enleatly situiMbed, oyerlooking the Square and Cathedral, nistoiate Bestauzant 
Table d H6te. Piano. TelepAione. Omnilnii to and from all Traing. Fixed moderat 
prices. BoBBBLLo, Propr. The same Proprietor as Hotel Aigle Noir and Pais at Bologoa 
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HOTEL Dfi LA GRANDE BRETAOKE 

E REIOHMANN. 

Proprietor, J. LBGNANI. 

I^HK House is situated in the centre of the Town, near the Gathedju] 
and all other Places of interest. Good Table d'H6te. ITie Tims, &c. 
Several Languages spoken. The House is onlj two Storeys high. Five 
miQutes' walk from the Knglish Church. 

Omnibus at the Station to meet all Trains, 

MOFFAT HYOBOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.B. 

EeHdent Physician, Dr. R. THOKSON FORBES. 

rpHIS KBtablishment, which ooeupies a beautifal silnation on the western slupe of the 
-■- beautifully wooded Gallowhill, and wlthia a short distance of the far-famed "MoSkt 
Well," is replete with every oomfurt for visitors and patients. The public rooms, halls, and 
corridors are universally recognized as unsurpassed by any similar Establishment, and t'.e 
baths are of the most varied and perfect constsuctton. Moffat has long been a iavou'ik 
resort f<x ihoae seeiking health and pleasure, and hi the Establishment, here is the aiidi- 
tional attraction of good society and varied amusements. For full particulars apply to 

THE MAHACBB. 

MULHOUSE (ALSACE). 

HOTEL OENTEAL. 

(Formerly h6tEIj ROMAN19'.) 

TN Town the only FirBt-Glass Establishment for Merchauts 
and Families. This House has been entirely redecorated. Baths, 
Grand Gaf^, 8mokiDg, and Billiard Rooms. The Hotel is in Telepbomc 
conneotion with the Merchants' Offioev in Town and Neigkbourhood 
Mulhouae is tha beeh iie&ting-plaooJbeiwden France, Belgium, HoUend, 
North Germany, and Switzerland. 

£. GRAEUB, Proprietor. 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER & CO., 

C;AI.I«BRir OFX-VlfB ARTS, 

3, BEIENNEE STREET, 

Invite the Nobility and Gentry to ylsijfc their Gallsbt of Fi«s Abis, coutaini^ >d 

Extensive Collection of 

MODERN PAINTINGS 
by the best Munich Artists. 

PAINTINGS ON POBCELAIir AND ON GLASS. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M«C(eACKBir, 38, Queen Street, Gmnon Str*ti 
E.C., London. Oorrespondento lu the United States, Messrs. Baldww Bhos. * w. 
Y2, BRMdway, New York. 



MUNICH. 



BAVARIAN HOTRL. HOTEL DE BAVlllRF. 

QSCAR S£IF, Freprielor. Eirallent Flrst-clau Hotel. Ftnnl and bulihleit tltuXlun 

NAPLES. NIC£-(CARABACEU. 

HOTEL DS ROME. JULLIEN'B HOTEL. 

FlEST-RAta HOTEL. TTi™T,l„ -a^^^^-^^-A a 

imjompat^iasuiiiiion facing tbe §« and uigoij B«eommendsd. 
overU»ki^g^iia^a|y ^dMounnj-aiiviii,. CEAB6EB VEBY MODERATE. 

A. fiR[JSCHeTri, HnuQEL JDUJIEN, Proprietor. 

~~ NEUCHATEL. ~ ~ 

H6T£L D£ bslle vite. 

Mr. ALBERT BLSKEg, Proprietor. 

FIBST-CLA33 HOTEL, maguiflcently situated on 

the border of the Lake, commanding splendid 

views of the Panorama of the Alps. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

V..B.— Bcaiilesthe Eiening Train (direct) a Dar Train is newl; oiganieed 

betneon Neucbntel Mtd Puii, and nee vend. 

NICE. 

HOTEL DE FRAKOE— Quai Mass^na. 

M*" S. ZUNDEL, Proprietress. 

FIE9T-CLA88 FAMILY HOTEL of nniversal reputation, 
commandiDg a fine View of ttie Eea, and in beet oeDtiat poaition. 
L'lose to the Pnblio Gaideo and the Promenade. Uonse Fatrouisi^d 
especially by English and Ameilotin Families. 
Table d'EdU, having On Bfputalion of being the bed in Nice. Charges 
Tery moderate. 



■/» 



NICE. 



/ / 



SOCIETE AnONTHE OE LA 
GRANDE BRETAGHE. 



HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

Best Position of the Town, flEusing the Public Gardens, where 
Concerts are given Daily, and overlooking the 

PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AND THE SEA. 
New Beading and Smoking Booms. Sonth. 



COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 

(late Chanvain's). 

Enlarged, Bestored, and entirdy Befumished by the 

New Manager » 
Beading, Ladies' Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Booms. 

SPLKNDID GALLERIE PROMENOIR. 

FOUR LIFTS. 



HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE, 

PROMENADE DES ANGIiAIS. 
Admirably Sitimt&d in a Vast Garden, 
Splendid View of the Promenade and the Sea. 

Beading, Ladies' Drawing, Billiard, feuid Smoking Booms. 
Full Souih, Arrang$menta made for a Protracted Stay, 

N.B. — These three well-known First-Class Establishments 
are sitiiated full South, and heated by " Calorif^res." Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Excellent Ouisine. Choico "Wines. 
Moderate Charges. 

J. LAVIT^ Directeur-G6rant. 

u 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL DE BAVIERE« 

Pbopbiktbess, Mbs. G. P. AUINGER. 

THIS First-Olass Hotel is situated in the middle of the Tovni, close to the 
Rirer. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Every 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



OmnibuteB to and from each Train, Carriages in the Hotel, 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 

O D E S S A. I 

h6tel europa. 

OPPOSITE the Bourse, commanding a view on the Sea, 
on the Promenade, on the Sea Shores. Beautiful Rooms. Baths 
in the House. Omnibus on the arilval of aU Trains. Restaurant h la 
Oarte. German, French, English, and Russian spoken. 

GOOD ATTENDANCE. PRICES MODERATE. 

F. H. KOHL (a Swiss) Proprietor. 



NICE. 

HOTEL DES FBINCES. 

PIBST-OLASS FamUy Hotel. 
-■- situated on the Qoaidu Midi. 8heUered 
situation, with a fine view of the Sea. 
Cbargee Moderate. J. B. ISHABD. 



08TEND. 

Murray's Handbook for 
Holland and Belgium. 

Map and Plans. Post 8to. 6s, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



08TEND. 
MERTIAN'S 

FIBflT-OIAeS 

FAKILY HOTEIi AND 

PENSION. 

Close to th4 Kursaal.. 



OSTEND. 

OBAND HOTEL MABION. 

TJIBST-OLASS HOTEL, open 
-*- all the year. Mnch frequented by 
English. 

JOHN MABION & CO. 



OXFORD. 

It^]Vr>OLFH HOTEL. 

THE ONLY MODEBN EOTEL. FIB8T*0LA88, 

Eyeiy Comfort* Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderate. 

MISS I> ANSON, Manageress. 

FIELD PATHS AND GBEEN LANES. 

Being Country Walks, chiefly in Surrejr and Sussex. Third Edition, 
with niustrations from Sketches made on the Spot 

By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. Post 8vo. 10». 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

S 2 
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OXFORD. 

THE CLARENDON HOTEU (Pftiroai8«d by H.KH. The Prince of Wales, a.B.H. 
Prince Leopold* Their Inperial Majfsties the Smperor-^md Empnas of Brasil, the 
Prinoeu Pnderick Cfaarlee of Pnuala, and Prince Looia Locien Bonaparte.) Situate in the 
mott central part of the City, and near to the principal Colleges, and places of Interest to 
visitors. Families and Oentlemen will find thta Hotel repliete with every oomfbrt. Spa« ions 
Coffee and Hiliiaitl Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed rooms en suite. Ladles* Colf> e Room. 
Guides always in att ndance. Fatihionable Open and Close Carriages, Job and Pest Hones. 
Good Stabling and Commodioas Coach HodSf a.— JOHN 7. ATT WOOD, Proprietor. 

HOTEL 'mIRABEAU, 

S, Hue de la* Pa^ix* 

Patronised hy the Boyal Families of several Courts of Europe, 

BEAUTIFULLY situated between the Place Vendome and 
the New Opera, this Hotel posseeseB tbe prettiest Court- Yard in 
Paris. Table d'Hote at separate Tables. All languages spoken. Lift 
to each Floor. Arrangements made during the Winter. 

FEXIT (Uncle and Nephew), Proprietors. 

" PARIS. 

h6tel des deux mondes 
et d'angleterre. 

22, avenue de l'opera. 

Founded in lS5i, formerly 8, Rue cl^Antin. 

Mr. IiEaHETJy Proprietor* 
Splendid Situation between the Tmleries and the New Grand Opera. 



The most comfortable Family Hotel, heing boUt specially. 
Patronised hy the English Aristooraoy. 

■ ' ' "I 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'H6tE. 
READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARD ROOMS; BATHS. 

LIFT. MODERATE CHARGES. 
SPECIAL ABBANGEMENTS MADE. 

PARIS 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

THE EBtoblUbment of the late celebrated CivU Boginoer, OflBVAUtlBIR, i\ Piaee da 
Pont Kent (Fonuded In 1740). Sole Successor DUCUAT CHEVALLIER, MaQOfacturer 
of Microscopes, of improved doabl6 Opera Glasses, Military Telescopes, TeleECopes of all 
kinds, Mathtmatical, Meteorological Instnimeats for Natural Phlloeopbj, the liiavy, &c.. 
Author of the •• Conservatenr de la vne " de •* I'Essat sur I'art del'lng^nlenr,*' &c. Inventor 
of the Jnmelles centr^es (i|i\proved Opera Qlas^es). Patented Photo Field Glass. 
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riBST-OLASS HOTEL. 
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RUE DE RIVOLI. 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO IN PARIS. 



W. D. & H. O. WILLS' 

BEST BIRD'S-ETE TOBACCO 

Is now (by the conrtesy of the French Goyemment) sold at the 
Borean of the BitoiB, Gbai^d Hotbl, Boulevard des Oapucines, 
Paris, at the rate of 

12 Francs the Found, in 8 oz. and 2 oz. Faokets. 



WllalaS^ "BEST BIRFS-KYE," 

AND 

SMOKING MIXTURE, 

(All specially prepared for export) may be obtained in 
Brussels, 8t, Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Gothenburg, in 
most towns in Switzerland, and in the principal cities of the 
German Empire. 

Pwehasers should heware of imitations, and see that every 
packet hears the name of 

W. D. is H. O. WILLS. 

~ BEISTOL & LONDON. 
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P A U. 

AWINTEE EE80RT, renowned for the numerouB onres : 
vhicb a Ksideoce heB eflwted, partioulurly in caa^s of AffecUoaa of ' 
the Chest, Heart, Lstjiui, and Throat 



Pac posBeesea a mild and Baluhiious climate, lying in the midst of 
icenary of great graurleur ; on three days in eaah week Foz-huDtini; ai ' 
Polo Matches take place, and during the winter and spring there a 



Uotre Bocea Ivice ever; month. 

Id addition to these attraotiona, there are Good Cluba, a Theatre, Opeta, 
two Casinos, Balls, Pigeon Shooting Hetchei^ Cricket Matches, Bkatiog 
Binks, &c„ &c. 

FIKST-0LA88 HOTBL AND QOOD BOABDINa HOUBES. 

Villas, Houses, and Famished Apartments to Let, 

AT VARIOUS PBICSS. 
All particulars leat gratuitously, address Hi. FBBDGBIO DANIEL, 

Pirvcttur a&aat de PPnion Syadicidt, 7, Sne des Curdelien, Fat. 

PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL., (o» *« mptanade.) 

Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of Holland. 



TBIS nugalActnL Huta hu ■ IruDt^i 
UmBH. It lillHODly Hotel that' 
" . ApirtDK - ■ '■■ " 



•t lbs mUdnew of Ik dimita li xl 



_.. and ewd BarIK, TUHe tfHlU X 

. INntlng In *U IM Bruube*. Yidiu, Ac. 

A. H. HOBA, Proprietor 
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PENZANCE. 

MOUNTS BAT HOTEL, ESPLANADE. 



.. E. liAVIN. ProprietrOM. 



Intar BewTt. PEGLI. Bea Bathing. 

GBAJSTD HCOTBL. 

DliTAST FROM OENOi: AH BOCR RT TEiUWAT, ASD TBtRTT MISUTSS 

SAME CLIMATE AS MENTONE AND SAN REMO. 
Stay of Their Imperial and BoTal HietaneBaea tbe OBOWN 
PRINCE and CBOWN FBINC£aS of Oermany, 

TUTAQNIFIOENT Fint-ClMs EgfabliBhment, ot 100 Booou, wilh 

Edglitb a«r>lce Iq the Chipel, oa tbc ETuundi of Ibe Hot^l. Seriicnt Kngllali Physldiii. 
Wum 3e> VVitcr Biitae SplFDdldB.thlngEnabUihiseiitinitbeabore, Ei<»!llpnl pLicc 
jr Eicnntonii, 3k?tcbtDg, ftnd BotanlBtng. Flnurate Cooking. Vftj mnderdtc prlc«a. 
IiANDRY ft BCTOHaW, Frvprirli/'t, 

FOR TRAVELLERS AND SPORTSMEN. 
FIRb Edition, with n'wdcDli. (bkII 8io. 

THE ART OP TRAVEL ; or, Hints on the Shifta and 
Contrivances availaHo in Wild ConntrieB. By FBAHcia Galtob, 
F,E.G.8., Author of " The Eiplorer in Soath Africa." 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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PISA. 



HOTEL BOTAL fiRillDE BRETiGNE 

ET D'ANGLETERRE. 



''PHE BEST HOTEL IN PISA (see Murray's Handbook of 
-*^ Central Italy), opposite the New Bridge, " Pont Solferino," leading 
direct to the Leaning Tower. Patronised by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Silvio Pellico, and Maiimo d'Azeglio, who^e recommendation is 
writtei in the Visitors' Book of the Hotel. 

Fifty years established, and known for its great comfort. Splendid 
Terrace, with view of the Surrounding Country and Cathedral. Full 
South on the Arno, with a nice Garden. 

Next to the English Churoh. 

GAPOCCHI ET MENESINI. 

Spetiicd Terms at Moderate Prices for the Winter Season. 



PISA. 

ROYAIi VICTOBIA HOTSIi. 

Clean. CPrtai attention. Beoommended. 

Messrs. Maqvat Hookbk*8 Banking Office 
is in the HoteL 



RAQATZ. 
SCHWEIZEBHOF HOTEL & 

PJ&NSION. 
T) GST situation, oest to ttiB Baths afibrds 

■L' emj ortBTentenoe to SngHsh and American 
Travellen. Bngllwh Papen. Garden. Modenite 

T«rma. &. J'AkIiE, Proprietor. 



PLYMOUTH. 

THE EOYAL HOTEL, 

FIBST-CIiASS FAMILY AND FOSTINa HOUSE. 

8, PEARSE, Proprietor. 

PLYMOUTH.. 
Only Hotel with Sea View. 

(OK THE HOB.) 
Facing Sound. Brealcwater, kc Mail Steamers anchor in sight. Pablic Booms, and Sitting 
Booms with Balconies. JAMES BOHN, Proprietor, 

PLYMOUTH. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND 

CORNWALL. 

2 vols. Post 8vo. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE OF r-ORVWALL HOTEL. 



IUI1«i9Tcniiluiu-Pljim>Dlii.l>-'<Hi(n«Ui'reli>i(nphOn«). OcJenUlSt 
C'lniiuij'B Office. Flnt^lua Fiinll; HuLeL TiblB d'HHt daOr. 

Awiytot 



"ENGLISCHER HOF." 

(HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE.) 

FIRST-CLASS. Tha next to the YieniiB, Dreaden, and EiulBbiul 
StoKon. Patroniiefl byGngllah and AmerkaDH. Gnglisli, Ameri<%u, 
and Freooli Papers. Reading Room. Lailiee' CaSe^ Room. EiceUent 
Boaid. Reasonable Oharges. 

aUSTAV HiJTTIQ, Proprietor. 



PRAGUE. 

hOtel golden angel. 

Zim Qoldsnen Ungel Hotel da VAage If Or. Zeltner Street, Old Tonm. 

CITUATED at an easy distance from the Terminus of the 
^ Bailirajr to DreadeD and Tisniu, Post and Telegraph OSom, the 
Costom House, the Theatre,, and other Public Buildings. Eogliah and 
Ftear'h Newspapers. Cold and Waim Baths. 

^ P. STICKEL, Proprietor. 
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RHEINFAUL. NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 



HOTEL BCUW£12I!RH0F. PBonuKroB, Mb. WEOENSTBIN. 

B IS one of ths beat Hoteln iD 



RIGI. 

HOTEL AND PENSION MGEI-SOHEIDEOK. 

TerminoB Station of the Bigl Ealtbad-Scbeldeok Hallway. 

Excfltently mUed/or Tourhta and Peuiionert. View orv the Alps 

■■ aa b^ntifiil as at Eigi-Kulm. 

MODERATE CHARGES. LIBERAL TREATMENT. 

B; a Bt>]F of not lese Uwn fonr days, (irangnuHit by peniton can be made bi B lo 12 basxi 

per dny per penon. For fnrtbei Infonaatioa qiplf to tbe 

Froprietorai HAUSZX ft BUZSLIK. 
N.B.— TooiMa hivjng Tiiiketi from Vltuw to Blgl-KDlm «n iDternipt tbe j lamef at 
Rigl Kiltbid, take advuitage of tbe bantirul EicnrBlDii to Scbeldeck utd back, md Iben 
DOQtlDne tbe Joantey to ttnba bj a fQltowIng IWn. 



Riei -KALT BAD. 

ALPINE CLIMATE. IGOO metrel Sttove tke wa. Opened from June 
to Orlober. Fint-Clua Uolf). with ana Kooma comfortably fnrDltlied Finest ajtui- 
m tbe Kl(l ataeltered Irom Uu cold nlmls. Urge fatk and 
,F«dsllf[brttKii«orviiiiota. Lerel Wa^ mil bctUtlea 

""riII nay Station. Peat and Teligiaidi (»B«> Fbyeldan. BttOiB. Dliini ^irlce. Good 
Orcbestnl Band. 

NEWaPAPEBS, BILLIARDS, #c., IN TEE HOUSE. 

FenBlon Arrangements. 

Further mfonnntioD will be giTen b; 

_ __. , yj^jjjjjjn^ Propristor. 
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ROME. 



HOTEL MINERVA. 



^PHIS large Establisliment, whose direction has lately been 
-L taken up again by the Proprietor, M. Joseph Sauve, haa been 
consiilerably ameliorated both as regards the perfect service and t]ic 
most elaborate comfort. Large Apartments as well as small, and Booms 
for Parties with more modest tantes, both very carefully famished, are to 
be fonnd here. 

Its position is one of the most advantageous. It id situated in the 
veiy centre of the Town, and dose to the most remarkable Monuments, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, the House of Parliament, and the Senate. 

The Iiadies' Drawing Boom, the Smoking Boom» and 
Reading Booms, where the principal Newspapers m erery country 
are to be found, and the Bathing Booms, are always cazeftilly wanned. 

TWO OMNIBUSES BELONGING TO THE HOTEL MEET 

EVERY TRAIN. 

THE WAITERS AND CHAMBERMAIDS SPEAK ALL THE 

PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 

VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

ROME. 



CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 

ONE OP THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE 

HOTELS IN ITALY. 

Facing the Bailw .y Station, in the most elevated part of the Town, and 
the nearest to all the Antiquities and Attractions. 



PBOPBIETOB OF THE WELIi-KNOWJBr 
HdTSL D'ALXjEMAQNE. 



SITUATED IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY OF ROME. 

HEATED WITH HOT-AIR STOVES. 

ELEVATOR WITH SAFETY BRAKE. 

P. Ii. LUaANI. Proprietor. 

P- " I III II I II I I m . I I , I , 
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ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, ET DES ILEB BBITANNIQUES. 
This FIni4n«B0 Efitabltehmeot possesses tbe advantage of a beautiful Garden, and is 
situated near the Englisb and American Churches; the principal Apartments face tbe 
SoQtb, tlie entire Hotel being warmed by two calorifereSi and the wbole arrangemen'.a and 
moderate prlpeg givio universal eatisfaotion. 

MAZZBBI, Proprietor. 

ROME. 

UOTEL ANGLO-AMERIOAIN, Vi& Frattina, 128. Between the Corso 
^ and Piazza d'Spagna. The neanst Hotel to the Post and Telegraph OfiBc^s. Situated 
foil South, In the most healthy part of the To\vn. Large and small Apartments. Table 
d'Hote. Uestaiirant. Salon. B^'adinR Room, with Newspapers in four languages. Smoking 
and Billiard Room. Bath Room. Pension, and arrangements for Families. Moderate Charges. 
Omniboa at th« Statimi to meet every Train. The principal languages are spoken. 

VlSeiOTTI A MERLT, Proprietors. 

ROTTERDAM. . 

H. A. KBAMERS & SON, 
sai9os,VB»a or FoxiBxiiir boosbs. 

Mr. MitbbatIb 'Htodbooks Ibr Travellers,' BbaxhaWs Monthly Railway Goidee. 
Baedkkxr's * Reisehandbflcher,' and Hbhbschkl's * Telegnmh,' always in Stock. Book» 
in all Languages imported every day, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

S6, GBLBEBSCHE KADE, 86. 

ROUEN. 

a BAND HOTEL PK EBANGE, 87-99, Bne des Oarmes. Entirely 
and carefully reoj^anised by tbe new Proprietor. This First-Class Hotel is now 
a curiosity mora in the Tbwo,and situated in central position near the Public Buildings 
and Theatres, specially recommended to Families vialtiig the Normandy Coasts. Large 
Courtyard and Garden, where BreakfasL Luacheon8,and Dinners are served iu the Summer. 
Ladies' Room, Smoking Room, Table d'hdte at 6 o'clock. Firat>Claf s Beetauraut. 

E. BARBIEB, Proprietor, 

ROUEN. " 

GRAND HdTEL DE PARIS. 

aPLENDIDLY SITUATED ON 

THE QUAI DE PAKIS, 

COMMANDISa PICTURESQUE 

VIEWS OF THE SEINE AND MOUNTAINS. 

SPECUIXT BGOOHUENDED TO 

FAMILIES AND SINGLE TRAVELLERS. 
Conversation Saloon. Smoking Room. 



MODERATE PRICES. 



TABLE D'H6tE. SERVICE X LA CARTE. 

INTERPRETER. RECOMMENDED. 

euilTABB BATAHLABB) Proprietor. 
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ROUEN. 
GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE (On the Qnay). 

Mr. AUGdSTE MONNIER, Proprietor. Sncoeesor of Mr. L£0N SOUCHABD. 

THIS HOTEL is dtotingntobed for the salabrity of its litiuition, fta ; and the new Pro* 
prietor baa entiralT re-fltted it, and added a very comfortable Smoking-Boom. It is 
sltoated on the Qoay tmag the Bridges, and oommauds the finest view of ue Seine, and 
tbe magniBoent Scenery enctrdlng Ronen, that It ia possible to imagine. Travdlers will 
find at this first-rate Ifistabllahment every comfort— oiiy Rooms, good Beda, Refreshments 
and Wines of the best qukUty at moderate Prices. An ezoellent Table d'H6te at Six 
o'clock. Restaurant A la cmrit* 

Mr. Monnier speaks Englis]!, and lias English Servants. 

An excellent Deicriptive Ovide of Rouen can be had of Mr. MomiiSR. 

ROYAT-LE8-BAIN8. 

GRA ND HO TEL. 

L, BESTAKT, Fropiieior. 

FIBST-GLASS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

Opened from the First of May till the end of 

October. 

S ALISBUR Y. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Nearly Opposite the Cathedral. The largest 
and principal Hotel In the Oltj.— This old ertwhliahed flnt^sleM Hotel oontalnB everr aooommodalion for 
ramillea and Toarlats. A Ladlei' Ooffee Boom, Billiard and Rmofcing Boomi, and ■paxaons OoflSee Boom for 



tientlemen. Table d'HOte daily during the Rcaaqai tram 6 to SM ptfa. at ■eptnfa tatlei^ Ottrria«ea and 
Hone* en Ure far BtanelMlige and other places of tbtenet EiodleatStabUnf , Ifooae BooBea. Ao. TariXr on 

application to 

H. T. BOWES, Manaqxb, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 



SALZBURG. 



HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

OPPOSITE the Station. First-OlaBS Hotel, Barrounded by a large 
Park, and offering the best Yiew on the Moimiainsr 

PENSION. 
M!oderate 



Q. JUNG, Proprietor. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

hcTtel inqlijIs y 

DE INOLATERBA. 

^dotfi^ the Sea, 
English Papsrs. Eni^ldi Spoken. 



SAN SEBASTIAN. 

Murray's Hazidbook for 

^pain. 

Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

John Mubrat, Albemarle Street. 
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SAN REMO, ITALY. 

WEST -END HOTEL. 

A LABGE Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
-^^ the latest appliances to insure perfection in sanitary arrangements 
— its Closets being on the most approved English principle. Beautifully 
situated at the West End of the Town, a good distance from the Sea, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. 

LIFT. READING, BILLIARD, and SMOKING SALOONS. 

IiADIES' J>B.AlW1NQ HOOM. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, 

£::x:oelleiit Cuisine aud. Olioioe limine s. 

GREAT CLEANLINESS. 
Omnibus of the Hotel meets all Trains. 

Special arrangementtfor </, le^thened scjoum. 

ONLY HOUSE WITH LIFT. 

All Languages spoken. 

Proprietor, ROBERT WULPING. 
SCHWALBACH. 

THE DUKE OF NASSAU HOTEL. 

This FitBt-Class Hotel, with private^ Hotel adjoining, is beantifolly 
situated in the healthiest and best part of the town, facing the Public Promenades, and 
in dose proximity to the Royal Baihs, the New Curhonse, the Drinkiog Hall, and the 
English <%iiTch. it oootains a good number of elegant ]y->fiimisbed Apartments and Satoons 
for families and single gentlemen, and combines comfort with Moderate CbaHBes. This 
Hotel is patnmleed by mAny distlngaished families of England and the Continent. Favour- . 
able *' Pension " arrangements are made at the end of the Season. A [comfortable Omnibus 
belonging to the Hotel starts from Schwalbach to Wiesbaden at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and leaves Wiesbaden at five o'clock in the afternoon, opposite the Railway Station, from 
the Taunns HoteL Oafs Restaurant, Fanlinenberg, Whey and Milk Establishment, ten 
minutes* walk fhom the Nassau Hotel, with which there is communication by Telephone, 
deliglktfully situated, amidst a beautiful park with splendid view. 

J. O. WILHELMY, Proprietor. _ 

SCHWALBACH. 

HOTEL ALLEE-SAAL 

(HOTEL DE LA PROMENADE.) 

C^peudauoe : YILIA O&EBEKT. 

tTIIEST-CLASS HOTEL. Under the Patronage of T.B.H. the Prince and Princess of 
J? Wales. FEED. GREBERT, SONS, Proprietors. 

8HANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
9$hanklin for Sunshine. 

HINTON'S ROYAL SPA HOTEL. Facing the Sea and under the GUfb in the Isle of 
of Wight, a Sheltered and Sequestered nook. Drawing-room, Conservatory, Flowers 
and Birds. Table-d'hdte at 7, separate Tables; SO Bed and Sitting Rooms; Billiards and 
Lawn Tennis fi-ee of charge, and constant amusements. Tariff, on applieation,foi' Families 
residing in the HoteL Pemtfon, JB3 3s. per week in winter ; 43 13s. 6d\in Summer. 



1 
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SEVILLE. I 

GEAND HOTEL DE MADEID. 

FIBST-CLASS Family Hotel, the largest in Seville. Well 
situated. Apartments for Families. Table d'Hdte. Bead- 
ing and Smoking Booms. Foreign Newspapers. Bathe, 
Tropical Gardens, Carriages, Interpreters. Arrangements 
for Winter. 

Moderate Priees. 

JULIO MEAZZA, Manager. 
SPA. 



fiBillD HOTEL BRITARNIQUE. 

F. LEYH, Proprietor. 

PATBOiriSED BY THE B07AL 7AHIL7 OF BELGIUtf , 

And niaint>ainfl a high reputation among the Aristocracy of 

Europe. 



SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWNa 



IiAROE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglai9 and ths English Church, 



ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



OM2VIBXJS AT EACH AJRIMVAJL, 



SPA. 

h6tel des paVs-bas. 

Vve. L DB COCK, Proprietress. 

xniRST-CLASS. Exceptional situation at the top of the Town. Large 
■I- Garden opposite ike Pouhon, cLufle to the CasiDo and Baths. Omnibos at the StaiioD. 
Much recommended. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"~ spa! 

QRAND h6tEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIBST-GLASS HOTEL. Splendid Sitnation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Beading 
Room. J^Tery Cbmfort, bpacioua and handsome alterations have been uitelf made. 

Omnibui of the Bold al Me Arrival of every Train, 



HURBAT'S HANDBOOK ADVERTISES. 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL. 

THIS. Hanijanmn Biii Mi-ng ig litaalfd. in. the finest part uf the Oityi 
betwaeu Obarles the XlJllt'e Square sod the National Unseiim, on 
one of thePrkyiipalQaafa, Josfft tbo oonflueveer^ tha take miaiand 
the Rdtio. , ; 

The Kmal Pdaoe,'cne of Itie atatelieat jn Bniope, fitoea the Sotti on 
the opposite side of the Barbour. The Boj&l Opera and ths Friucipsl 
Theatres are ia oloae proxiniity. 

The bidaaaiea and roof of the Hotel command the most eitendTe Tiews 
of theCtty. " " ~" — 

The House is replete with eWry modeni improvement and ooDveaience, 
andn^esdviseliaslKbngpuedtorciid^itbUeoPtkefiralaiid nostcom- 
foiiaBle Ifttell on the Contineat. 

The BuUdtae oontam* Voui I 

Dining Booms, Sitting Booms, Cu' ^ , , 

B. Teitegv^h itnd PoRt Offloe, Batiie, ReSriiig Booms, a Lanndfy, attd Other 
aecommodatioQs. The sevetat flata'cOD be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All Bnropeata lAngnsKSs spokan. Gnidea bu& OanVfeyanifeB supj^ed tt) 
allplaoMoflntereatin theCdtyandNel^bonrbood. T«rtns trill be fomia 
' .g fiiTOunblf \rith those of other flrst-olass Hotels. 



The Hotel ItyObergr 

GcBTAj A rof y's ToB<T, 

THIS Old-esiablished House has long been faTonnbly. known to Travel* 
lras> ft ooutains One Hundred and. Fifty Sleeping Apartraeoti. . 
The ProptietoT' of these Tirti' First-Class fiotels is In a posftloji to offer 
Bvwj advantage to ettftngen vidting the Swedish OapItaL 

R. CADIER, 

FroprUlor of Oe Grand EiUl and the H«el Bsdberg. 



6« 
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May, 



8CHWAL9AQH- . 

Hotel Mdtropole D^pendance 

Villa M^tropole. 

Fint-GlaM Hotel. Fine aitnAtlon. In the 
moat aizy and healthiest part. 

O, HSRBSTBRt Proprietor. 



SHEFFIELD. 
MIDLAND STATION HOTEL. 

A Fint-Class Hotel, within one minute's 
walk of the Station. Telephona, Hotel 
Porters attend the Tralnfl. 

' GBOBOJB WOOD, Proprietor. 



itoir 



SOUTH PORT. 

Tu HOTEJIL.. 

(ON THE PROMENADE.) 



Faoinff theSea. Adjoining the Winter Gardens. Charges Moderate. 



Boarding Terms, Three Guineas per Weelc. 



J. a SEIDENSTRJCKBR, PripriOor. 



strasburq. 
HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE- 

T^BWLY EISTOEED, and Pumiahea with evejy modem 
^ QonMiQrt by its new Proprietor, Oh. Mathis. Opposite the l^way 
Statkm. AdjoiiuBg the Poet «iid Telegraph Offiee. Near the OathediaL 

' ' 80 Bitting knd Bed Rcdms. 



I r 



ykSTUTTQART. 



1 S situated in the finest part of the Town, in the beautiful Plac6 Boyal, 
-^ ^mr He KAUway SlaUon* thefPoat 00^ |^.Tb^f«ire^^e.R«yal Qi^l^ilf, <)|ii|o«ite$be 
P«laffUAP4 faclpg the n«wOd.eon. T^is Hotel will be fonnclmoat cqwJbivMa, Xv^ evoj 
respect; the Apartni^nts-aiie eleganilt fiimisbed, aiid sniUDle Tat FkmllieM'or Smgl^ 
Gentlemen. Table d'Hdte at 1 and 5 o'clock. FTenoh and ISn^sh Neivspapefi. 

GRAND HOTEL J)M THOUOT 




There is aiso a iatl 

,^^^CE^4RE MIXED ,VP fN^HA^H ^OQ^.. • 
FexisiMi, thd whdie ,0ea,8on.D^ staying Five J>a,jB, 






GOOD SITUATION, , 
^^MMBRCJAL ^ND fAM^hr ^BOfBlf. 
PEN ALL THte "YEAR. 






neuantly 8HnMt«4. Has a Soroiwan 

Repatation. 

SpebtaUyi orran^for ^miOUt. 

^Koiisa Sfoksv. 
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TOTNES. 

THE 8ETM0UB FAMILY HOTfili, on ihe bftnks of the DABT, 
TOtNSS. Patronlced by H.BH.tU Prince of Walea. Tourists and FamlllM visltiag the nnriralled 
■oeoflnr of tlM Blvtr Dui ted South tfartor, will Itot tfa* above B«Ml moit oonimiiMat. Th« Hotel la 
ftunjsbed wi^ every raqnjlste, each xoom oommandlDg an extonaive and beantifnUy varied iaadaoaniw 
Tbe mtaft oC Totxiea, Berry Totamay, and Oompton Castles, are wicbin easy dbtai&ce. Heine Chit^ ^^Qv* 
fismed BocWoid Drives, Hagr Tor aikd Dartmoor, within poBdngdisNuiDe. Itoats ean be faired firote Sie wml 
QetdeaaefB. Hnnting and Mshinr to *^ iminwtiate Neighbourhoea. Omnibases from tbe Hetsl iieet dl 
Traiaa and Dart Steamboats. 

Post Hones and Carriages. Q. A^ P. MITCH KTJi. PropidiBtoxa. 

TOULOUSE. 

GRAJSTD h6TEL DU MIDI. 

Patronised by the Duke of ISTorfolk and Due d'Aumale. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE PLACE DU CAP IT OLE. 

FIRST-CLASS SSTABLISHMSNT^ 

Ofl^iMng the same comforts ad the lar^st Hotels ih, tf6jxx^. 

FrequenUd hf the highs$t Olaae of EngUek wtd Anmriean TraveUen. 
Eagluh spoken. Bestauiant and Table d'Hdte. Bioh Seeding Boom 

^ and Oonyersation Salon. 

OBANP BQTBL SOnV|LI.S (Hac^ ^vl Cupitole). 

JZHPT by Jl. l^ABQIGlACi ^taniAietir. . A fint-daM Hoii8e> oie 4 JthQ bjWVdituik& 
iV in the Town, close to the Grand Theatre, Post and Telegraph Office. Is to be recom- 
mended from Its ifiddi Att0&duic#. Hoit 'c<4qrdi;e!ible ApaftlitibV. 9^1 A and Bedrooms. 
Restaarant at flzM-frtota, c/t^la oOrCe.^ TiAtat6 Seryt^fmr^Milietf. Baths and Private 
Carriages in the Hotel, Carriages and Omnibus enter ti»e Q»iirkyard of the HoteL 

GBiKD cBdT£L Jl£> nOBOPE. 

PBOPKneroBS— 
Messrs. BOBOO mi OtkQtUASDL 



(FivB minutes from the Bailtoay Station,) 



• • 1 



T TTTfl unrivalled and admirably-conducted Hotel reoom9iend8 itself to 
the nbtioe of English travellers. 

. . " 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'MdTE AT 6 O'CLOCK. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

. ^ ^ ; 

Interpreters speaking all the JEurop^cM Languages. 

Charges Moderiite. The Times K'ewspliper. An OmUjlbi^s 
from tlie Hotel will be found at every Train. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND h6tEL LIGURIE, 

Bodoni Square, and Andrea Doria and Charles Albert Streets. 

MA6KIFIGENT, very Rood and comfortable. Removed to a laige and samptnoos 
Palace, expreBsly built. First-Class Family Hotel. The only one of Turin isolated 
in a large beantifnl sqnare. splendidly exposed to the soatta. Highly patronised by the 
best English and American Families. AliBINO G-T7IDI, Proprietor. 

VARESE. (Lombardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

Id direct cnnmmiication bj Rail with 
MILAN, LAKE MAaaiORE, COMO, and LUaANO. 

FIBST-0LA6S HOTEL, rarroimded with an extensiye GABDEN 
and PARK, situated ia the best and healthiest part of T^ombardy. 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Gbalns, and oontainlng 

5^00 Rooms And @a.looitei. 

FEK6I0K. Batiis on each floor. English Chnrdi. English Physician attached to the Hotel 

E. 3CABINI, Manager. 
VENIOE. 

GRAND HOTEL DTTALIE, 

BAUER TRUNWALD. 

FIBST-OLASS HOTEL, near St Mark's 8[quare, on the 
Grand Canal, facing tl^ Ghnr^ of St. Maria della Salnte. 
Fresh and Salt Water Baths ready at all hours. 

(JMmKUdfor its " Grand ReatoMrani" and VUnnp^ Bmr. 

. .. INLBB TRPy^yALD, Proprietor. 

VENICE, 

■ if > 



» *' 



GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

ALD-ESTABLISHED FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated 

on the Grand Canal. Large and email Apartments for Families and 
Gentlemen. Visitors will find this Hotel very comfortable, wfeH-sitnated, 
and reasonable in its Charges. 

MARflEILLE BBO?-, Prpprieftorfi. 

" VERONA. 

GKAND HOTEL DE LONDEES. 

FORMBRLT HOTEL DE LA TOUR DB LONDRBS. A. OERESA, New Proprietor. 

THE largest and finest Hotel in Yerona, near the Soman Amphitheatre. Engliah Ohurdi Services in flie 
Bottf . ICoit oentral podtioQ. Great oomfort. All Lan^aoes apoken. OBmibn* to and from the 
Station^. BishlyreoommeUed. » -,1^ f- 

Or. GAVlSSTitl. Manager. 
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^ItHlkK. 



^m 



^'B.&'SJ) 



"1 



KABNTHNEBBING 



SITUATED on the Most etegimt and frequented Bijuafe of 
'^tbe^ij. Thrd* Cjindred UotttB, from 1 flotiA up^tds. 
Apartments, from 6 fiorins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Restaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Beadiog Eoem«« 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

LifltB for Commumcation with each Stoi'ey. 

DINNEE8 is SUPPERS 1 LA CARTE. TABLE B'EOTE. 
OKNTBUBEB AT THIS BAHiWAT BTATIOKR 



V4ENNA. 

J, & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MANUFACTtrSEBS, 

Appointed Purveyors to the Ifnp^rial Court of Aii8tria» 

No. 13. KABNTHNEESTKASSE. 

The most extensive Estahlishment for Bohemian CrysUd^ Fan^g 

Glass, and Chandelien, 

Every variety of Glass for Household use, Ornament, and in Art 
Wor^anship. Spedalities in Engraved Glass and Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers, Candelabras, in Crystal and Bronze. 

IiABQSS SHOW-BOOMS UFSTAIBS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate. — ^English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. MObaokket, Ko. 88, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., Loudon, will transmit all orders with 
the greatest care and attention. 
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M^, 



YBMEY* 



HOTEL . MONNET AM TRMS 
'*' '; COUEONNES, ^.; 



4 liJ 



i*^- 



mmo HOTEL DE veyey; 

A. HIESCHY. 

r • r ' 

rpHESE two Firsi-Class Hotuses are beantifiilly ntrnkted 

on the Lake of Geneva, with a magnificent yiew from the Gardens 
iri 6«toipf^he Hotel. . •', ^ • 



GREAT OOMFORT AND CLEANLINESS. 

ABEANGEMBNTS MADE DUBING THE WINTER 

"EN PENSION." 



•M » II 



^•^i.^^" 



wm<m mw^ m* 



VICHY. 



-•O*- 



GRAND HOTEL DU PARC. 

TH^ U^G^ST ANDMO^I COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

AFllf ST-gLaSS hotel, situated in the Park, &aing the Baths, 
Springs, and Casino. 

PR/VAT^ PA yiiToN ' FOR FA Ml LIES. 

\ . . ■>-... — • ■ >■■ — — — - — 

OEBMOTi Proprietor. 



VIENNA. 

hS^ZL be la COUB D* AXrF&ICH£. 
(dSTERREICH HOF.) 

FIBST-CLASS Hotel. Moderate Charges. 
Bath. English Newipapers. Kogliab 
spoken. 

J. 'HANISOH, Proprietor. 



VIENNA. 

Murray's Handbook for 
South Germany. 

Post 8vo. 10«. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



wiesbaden.-rose hotel and bath house. 

SPLENDID IBHrst-Glass Establishment close to the Cnrsaal, opposite the 
Trinkballe, and adjoining the Promenade. No other Hotel except this is sunonnded 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied wllii Batiis direct from th« liot sprlDgs (EoditraDnen> 
Qniet aiKl airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Charges. Drawing. Beading, 
--" Smoking Rooms, and Billiard Room, conUinlng'a fulj-dzed Billiard Table. TaUe 
at one and Five o'clock. ^ AEFFNEB FBEBES, Proprietors. 
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Q.BAND BOTBE DlB'AhfB^6ADkUB8,Sttualed:Mi the Faxk.- 

laifastmsitliHlliiMliaiilbeOinlliut. B>lu*iawtriB*limill>>,tba bsoiipnniaibiH bsnhft 
nlJS^ilH met IhmUM .I™ y Ki te W : naJ ftmiJ UImA i li > ig* "» "gj" »— J* ' 
mi • lun^lul Ua JJiaiiit taim, U» Ciimi, * «M. l ila» Iliin, Bi* 1 Bllllud IWU^BMBnal 
■er-Ice ia ChiH. UieemS imalliputtniiiili (* JhinlllHr R^Ui nnkoi. Hm n>Miai of &> Be 
— ^ _. ^ ^ _.... .„._ BOUBHA^-JI. AOB, Proyrlator. 



WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL ET BAJNS ^ DE NASSAU. 

U«esra. QOETZ BBOTH^KS. Proprietors. 
FIBSX'-OU&.SS UOTEIj of old uid_good Mputotioa, opposite the 
^ CurliBiUB, Colanoadca, Fni't, uid Dest ilie Thuln. tipLendid Dtniua i.iid BudioE 
aooms. Table d'eflte m One ana Rvt o'do ck. MLnersl Bilhs of Own Hoi Spring. 

Ann..?.SXrSi ^ J '^ ^ ' ^£^ "^ ^^' " 
ETNE^VaMILT hotel in Town, with all B 
*^ TieantHnl Bltnaliog neit ihe Hot Eprinas, Thpaire , Curhiaa, C 



WIESBADEN. 

SEAMD HOTEL B1J EHDf AND BATH. 

iIBST-CLASB New House, exceedingly well situated, just 
opposite tbe Eailway Station, the Post and Telegraphic direction, 
on iQe Promenados, combining oomfort with Moderate CLaiEea. Miuic 
and Ending Salonns. Rooms liom 2mkB, 50 pf. per day, uiclosiTe of 
Caodlee and Seriice. In Winter the nhola Build ini; and Wiater GlazdeiK 
are nellnacmed. The Omcibua for Schwalbach and Sohlangenbad at&rta 
&om near the Hotel. 



F- 
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^- ZArS. WIESBADEN. Proprietor. 

"FOUR SEASONS'' (Vler J^reszelten) HOnsL. 

THIS First-GlftBi Hoiwe enjoys the finest position in the Great Squre, 
iSMdof the KnrsMl, the PArk, and being close to the SpringB. NiimeTx>ii8 Haloooa with 
Baironle* and Mmtortftble 8leeping Booms. Fine Dtatag and Aeeembly Booms. Large 
Mineral Buhlttg EstabUsluMDt. Cbarges Moderate. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL VICTORIA AND BATH. 

FtHffT-CLASB HOTEL* with retl E&i^tth «wii>rt, idtaate oppoilts the Bailway and the 
Promenade; splendidly fitted up for Vaipeiir, Roesian, and all Medical Baths; owa 
spring. Magnifleently FVirnisbed ApaMNMBti. Moderate Cbarge«i tiood Aitcndanee. 
Vmtkn : Uosmm Arost 2 mams and upwards. 
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WILDBAD. 



HOTEL KLUMPP, 

Formerly HOXEL X» Z«'(II)JUI» 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Pwnumm. 



r3 Fint-Claas Bstol, esntainiiig 45 Saloonaaiid 284B«d Ubbdm, witii « sepamte 
Hretkhxt and new RmMiing and ConTenation Rooms, as irell as a Snokilig 
Salofln, and a Tery extensive aod sisgsnt Dining Room \ an artificial Oard«t sftrer the 
rirer ; is beautifully situated in sonoection with the old and new Bath Buildings 
and ConTersation House, and \h the immediate vicinity of the Promenade and the 
Netr dolsnoade. U is celebrated for its elegant afed comforSable alMrtmsnCs, good 
tTs^'iid and GeDar,and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an easel lent HeteL 
Table d'Hdte at One and Five o'clock. Breakfasts and Suppers a la carte. 
Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal Banking^bonses of London fat 
th« payment of Circular Kotes and Letters of (jredit. Omnibufies of the Hotel to 
and from «8ch Train, Elevators to every floor. Fine Private Caitiages when 
requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

3BXCELIJGNT AOCOMMODATIOK. 

WURZBURG. ^ 

KRONPRINZ HOTEL. 

HONOURED by the presence of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
«t (Hrmurj, en tde occasion of his recent visit to ibis TVnm. This flrst-Olass HMel 
is particularly rfcommeoded for its Large and Airy Apbrttnents, having the floesc situation 
near the Station, facing the Palace, and acUoinlng a fine Qarden. Beading Hooma. Gold and 
Warm Baihs« &c. Moderate Oharges. No extra cbarges for Servios and ChnSies. 

J. AUnCON. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand H£tel de TEurope. 

EtuMMA Coohkng cmd JfderaiB 
Charges. 

VTUDA. DB ZWPETTI T HIJOS. 

/*rqprie(or«; 



SPAIN. 

Btincaii'B l&ngliBh in Spain; 

(•r, The Story of tbe War of Saoeecvion, 
1884 and 1840. Compiled tnm. the Re- 

E>rtB of the British OdmmiisiooeTa. With 
lastratlonB. 8vow 16«. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
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ZURICH. 



Railway station. HOTEL HABIS. ««»way Station. 

Ttf OST Comfortable. 50 Rooms, with 80 Beds. Winter 
-"-*• Garden. Telephone. Moderate Prices. 

Tourists are hereby invited on their arrival at the Station to ask for the 
Hall Porter to attend to their Lnggage. 

ED. HABISREUTINGER, Proprietor. 

ZURICH. 

WANNEB'S HOTEL GABNI, on the Railway Terminus, Bohnhof- 
Btrasse. The most beaotifbl and open sitaation ia the Town. Rooms, beautiftilly 
famiohed, fix>m fn. 1*50 to firs. 2*50. Apartments for Families. The comforts as to a 
First-CIaas Hotel. 
49* Bestanrant on Ground Floor. German Beer on draught. Porter at the Station. 

H. WAKinSB. Proprietor. 

EVERY TBAVELLEB'8 COi^ANION. 
Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 8«. M. 

MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK: 

DIALOGUES -QUESTIONS -VOCABULARIES. 

IN ENGLISH, GERUAK^' Tll^SrCH, AND ITALIAN. 

Prepared txprtttlyfw Mngliik TiraveUers Abroad, and F&reignert YttUing Bngland. 

A New Eornoif, xHOBOuamiY Bsvisbd. 

The ''Hafidbook of Travel Talk " is not a reprint of old manuals of 
convwsatioQ ** drawn up towavds the end of the last oentury/' but a 
modem traveller's phrase book, compiled expressly to meet the wants of 
the present day. Ample spaoe is given to sach matter? as Bailwaj 
(Taking Tickets— In the Train--The Station, J^o.), Post Office, Telegraph, 
Luggage Office, and to the multitude of technical words , and pUrasos 
which the progress of modem travel has developed. 

During the Fifteen Editions which it has passed .through, it has 
undergone constant improvement; the consequence is, that it ^^tains 
many words of modem invention not to be found in dictionaries. 

*' The appearance of a new and carefully revised edition of Mr. Murray's excellent 
* Handbook of Travel Tallc' is one of. numy aevere symptoms of the return vf tbe^ Tourist 
Season. 

** The compilers of the ' Handbook of Trayel Talk' ivppear to have kept steadily in view 
the actual needs of travellers; for it is aiisurd to put a manual of polite oonveraation on 
literature, art, science, philosophy, and the masioal glasseainto the baoda of an honest but 
uncultivated tourist, ^ho can only ejaculate hfs simple wants in Inarticutete Inteijections." 
— Saturday Review. ^ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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HOBRAT'3 HANDBOOK ADTBBTI8EB. 
BwitMrland.) ZURICH. 



^UBIOH is th6 Central Point of Eastern Switzerland 
" for T^Eifflc, Commerce, Inilaitry. And tea Jto Sooiftl Life. 

Hnt beaatiinlly situated ou ttiu I^ku uaii tlin Kiver Limuat, vith 
extended Panortuna of tbe AfpU' frsib the Uetliberg Bailvay, the 
Zuriohberg aud the "Wald.* Celebrated' Town Libmrj. Sdentiflc 
(Mlettkuslu the Pdftectiuic. 

' TTniteraity, '0«BeH*to^. Well^teom B«)diBK4o«n ig Ibe 
Uasenm. Bnnuner Tbaatra. Daily Concerts in tbo Concert UaU. 





HOTELS. 










Baur au Uie, Ta. B*d1. 


BaurwVIIIe, 




Ballwue au Lac Mu. 


FtmBnniKn. 




Du Lu, KoMU. 




^. Qstthanl, ZoauBH. 


K«*h.rhof, Uks. 




Wannar'* Q«mi.*Wu>ua. 


FartcBn, -Wran. 








Scl^wanen. BbSkoo™. 


Llnmathof, BOMH. 




a=hlff. Sc=^Tt.. 


BhlMn, SMMite. 



Boarding llotuM and OaraUm JEiMIiiAiiNwfi.— 

VLOIfEL Eind FXI!T8ION " tTElTliIBEaO." on tbe Uetlib«rg. 

J. BoLLEB and. SOKB. 



FUSBlOm TSTEFTTTS, Beefeld. Tva Meitleb. 



CJastwiith-Yerelit—SooieUdesHotelieni-Uiilted Hotel-keeper's Sodetf. 
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HOW TO LEARN M0D£RN LANGUAGES. 



The success attending Dr. Wm. Smith's " Principia Latina " and " Initia 
G&£GA," which practical teachers have found the easiest books for learning 
Latin and Oreeky has led to the ftpplication of t^e stme noethod to the French, 
German, and Italian Languages. There is an obyious advantage in a beginner 
learning a oe^ knigoffge on the pla]i vith w^ich he is «lf ead^ familiar. 
These books combine the advantaffe of. tht older ai|id mor« modern methods of 
instruction. * ' 



FRENCH COURSE. 

Edited by Dr. Wm, Smith. 

FBZSNCH FJIINCIPIA, Part I. A First Frenoh Course, 

oontaintng Grammar, DelectuD, Exercises, Vocabularies, Ac. 12mo. 3f. 6d, 

APPENDIX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part X. 

Gtoteiiiing Additional EzOTdsea, with Examination Papers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Beadmg Book, 

containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natnral History, and Scenes from the 
History of France. . With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Oopioua £tymological 
Dictionary. 12aio. 4«. 6d. 



THE EOniDENT'S- nkSNOB^ORAMMAiR! « 

tioii and Sisltrical Grammar 4Cth«FaeiickLaatiiage. By G.AUOk^Vau. With 
Introdnction by M. Littb6. Poet 8vo. 1i. 6«L 

A SMALLER OttAMMAR OF TITB FREN^lk 

LANGUAGE. A%itdged trom ibe ckb4ve. li^piQ. ai;64. 

Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. 
GERMAN PRINC^^li^ ^art ' 1 A First German 

Coarse, containing a Grammar, Delectas, Exercises, Yooabolaries, &c 12mo. S<. 6(L 

'ol»BtUHttg^F!aDlei; SfMlefl, ixtd An^oOotes; Ifattr^ Hfctdr;^. VrnTSoenes ffbm the 
History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary. 
I2ma. 3«. 6d. 

PBa^pOAl^ GERMAN GH^^HNAB-f ^il^^Stotcit 

|f t^ mtpri^il pe^elflBgn^ of the^^f^^cuige kmdJta. £riiM4paV DtjAltdBTI Fdbt 

' . '■- ■ ■/ •' Baited *^»r..WM^e!iiJi«.—- ■:/:r^.;::'. Iv 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part L *^ ^st ifaJk^ Course, 

Reading Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes. History, ao4.fi|wstef« /frank >t|ift.t"Wt 

Questions, Notes, and a oopiaiiis £tymol<^car 



Italian AutborSk with Grammatical 
Dictionary. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 



"^ - » Mfia^^^TOBitAT; Ali^iiASLB StBEET.* * 
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•^•■■sseiff^?^''^*"*"***"'^ 



TS MUBKAY'S HANDBOOK ADTSBTISEB. Maj-, 1862. 

EST ABLISHED 18a 3. 

THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEPDT, 

passport anb tS'tmntti' %sttu^, 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(Eleaclj opposite the CbKCins Oross Hotel). 



PORTHAVTKAUX 



infMfltn^ TovriMtt are rnp^/vUg tmvited Ut vitU ihU Ettablithnent 
be/ore mcAing pwcJiaaei for titeir joumej/. 

AN EXTENSIVE BTOGi: eF.lBASELLER&MtEQUISIIIS TO 8ELECT FROM. 



UimTS C^BiLXXS. 



COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of good charaotflrs]idJ*xperiali6Arta(keakliig Bnropean 
and Eastern Langoftgev, <6an be engaged at the 
above EstabliBhnifei^t 

Also Passports and Tlsas obtained. PaBsports 
moisted «n Linen aqd put' in Gapeg, with 2fame 
I»rlnted ontslde. 

440, "WEST: ^T^tAJXr*. 
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